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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron : His Majesty Tue Kina. 
Conductor: Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O. 


(Season 1920—1921.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QuaLity, and should be prepared to pass 
an examination in SIGHT-READING Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W. 7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President: H.R.H. THe Duxe or Connaucut, F.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Mackenzigz, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 








MICHAELMAS TERM begins Monday, September 20th. Entrance 
Examination on or about September 16th. 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. 

A JUNIOR DEPARTMENT is now open. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1883.) 

Telegrams : Telephone : 

“ Initiative, Southkens, London." “1160, Western." 
Patron: HIS.MAJESTY THE KING. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Str HuGu Avven, M.A., D.Mus. 
Honorary Secretary : GeorGe A. Macmitian, Esq., D. Litt. 


The CHRISTMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1920. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 
— and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 

egistrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of 
British Composers and Executive Artists. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
PATRON'S FUND 


Founded by Sir S. Ernest Pacmer, Bart., 
for the encouragement of British composers and executive artists. 





NOTICE TO BRITISH COMPOSERS. 
The next date for SENDING IN COMPOSITIONS will be 
OCTOBER 4th, 1920. 
Full particulars may be had on application to the Registrar, Royal 
College of Music, Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W 7. 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
(Corporation oF Lonpon). 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 
PRINCIPAL LANDON RONALD. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in all musical subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing. 


AUTUMN TERM begins MONDAY, 20th SEPTEMBER. 





Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £7 17s. 6d. and | 
£10 tos. per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, | 


Harmony, Sight-Singing, and/or Orchestra. 
Saturday Opera Class, ‘* Veronique."’ in rehearsal. 
few vacancies. 


Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School | 


Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 


Telephone : Cent. 4459 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER 1 





There are a | 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 


1920 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


THE INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1882. Incorporated 1892. 


OsjEcTS oF THE SocrEty, 


The objects for which the Society is established are the promotion 
of whatever may tend to the elevation of the status, and the improve- 
ment of the qualifications, of all members of the Musical Profession, or 
may aid the musical education of the people 

ADVANTAGE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

A Benevolent Fund for Members, the Regulations for which have 
purposely been made as wide as possible in order to meet the many 
and very varying contingencies which arise from time to time. 

An Orphan Fund for the children of musicians, which is open to the 
dependents of all musicians, whether their parents were members of 
the Society or not. 

Legal advice on all professional matters; 
Copyright; The Recovery of Fees, &c. 

,, Registers open to members of ‘Vacant Appointments" and 

Engagements,"’ and for the transfer from member to member of 
pupils moving to new districts. 


Income Tax Claims; 


Full particulars may be obtained upon application to the GENERAL 
SECRETARY, 19, BERNERS STREET, W.1. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Sir Epwarp Evacar, O.M., Mus. Doc., LL.D. 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A. 
SESSION 1919-1920. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 23 to 
December 21); WINTER TERM (January 20 to April 5); 
SUMMER TERM (April 7 to June 28). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 


Visitor 
Director ... 


Paradise Street, Birmingham. 





ROYAL 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Patroness: Her Majesty QuEEN ALEXANDRA. 
President: Sir THomas Beecuas, Bart. 
Principal: Dr. ApoLPpH Bropsky. 





id e recom 





Special Houses of R ded for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, Fis. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

Opera Class—Miss Marig Brema. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 





THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 


Examination Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., 


may be had on application. 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Sec. 
Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 


ADVANCE IN PRICES. e 


The prices of certain of the Novello publications are 


again advanced as from June 30, 1920, but the charges are 


| still unaltered in the advertisement columns. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 





Examinations for degrees in Music are held as follows : Matriculation, | 
January, July,‘and October; First Mus. B., March and September ; | 
Mus. B. and Mus. D., September only. | 

For particulars, apply Secretary of Examinations, University Offices, | 
Durham. Copies of former Examination Papers, 1s. 6d. per set. 
























































MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. | 
FouNDED 1892. | 
ALBERT J. Cross, A.R.A.M. 
Twenty-eighth Year opened on October 6, 1919. 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class. Intermediate and Elementary String | 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, | 
Harmony, and Art of Teaching, &c. 
After the vacation Lessons resume on September 6th. 
Single Subjects taught. Prospectus from 16, Albert Square. } 


THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, BLomrrecp Crescent, PappincTon, W. 2. 


Founder: Mr. James Bates. 


Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 
Services, &c. Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BATES. 


THE PHILHARMONIC CHOIR. 


Hon. Conductor: Cuartes Kennepy Scorr. 


Principal : 








Arrangements for next season include performances of ‘* Christmas 
Oratorio" (Bach) Christmas Carols" (Vaughan Williams) ; 
Schicksalslied "' (Brahms); ‘ Prometheus" (Scriabin); &c., &c. 
Rehearsals will be resumed on Wednesday, October 6th. 
Applications for membership should be addressed to— 
GRANVILLE Humpnreys, 145, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 4 





COLLEGE OF VIOLINISTS. 
LTD. 


91, ST. MARTIN'S LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2." 
EXAMINATIONS 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anp THEORY or MUSIC 
held in June and DecemBER 
Syllabus on application to E. E. JACKSON, Hon. Secretary. 


BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY. 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 











19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 


THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR 
THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Hon. Director: Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF | 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


YOU CAN HELP 


sy sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 


Patron: 


President : 





By becoming a Member. 
(Membership is open to Professionals axa Amateurs.) | 
By forming New Branches. 


By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
19, Berners Street, Lonpon, w I. 


Y.M.C.A. MUSIC SECTION. 
Chairman: Sir Joun D. McCrure, LL.D., D.Mus. 
: Prof. Percy C. Buck, M.A.,D. Mus:; Prof. H. Walford 
Davies, LL.D., D.Mus.; A.A. Fitzsimmons; Harvey Grace. F.R.C.O.: 
J}. T. Lightwood; Svdney H. Nicholson, M.A., B.Mus.; Percy A. 
Scholes, B.Mus., A.R.C.M Miss Phebe M. Walters, A R.C.M. 
Mrs. Z. F. Willis. Secretary : Major J. T. Bavin. 


Committee 


All information regarding its aims and plans for the introduction and 
nfflintenance of good music in the Y M.C.A. as an educational and 
recreational feature, may be obtained from The Secretary, Y.M,C.A. 
Music Section, Shakespeare Hut, Malet Street, W.C.1. 





N R." T RA) AV ERS ADAMS returns thanks for letters. 
Vocal Classes shortly resumed. Intending pupils will receive 

copy, gratis, of latest work, ‘* Physical Development in Relation to 

Perfect Voice-Production."" Apply, 158, Holland Park Avenue, W.11 


TIMES—SEPTEMBER | 


ee 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W 


Patron: His Grace Tue Duxe or Leeps. 


Boarp OF EXAMINATION : 
Dr. Horton Attison Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab.; F.R.A.M. 
Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal. 
G. Aucustus Houmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
(Staff of Fifty-five Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER. 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 


| Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held in 


London and at over 400 Local Centres in the United Kingdom in 
DECEMBER. Last day of entry, November 8th. 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Secretary. 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus. 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application. 

SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 


For full information apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary 


Telegrams: “ Supertonic, Reg. London." Telephone: Central 3870. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Governors : Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 

158, Hottanp Park AvEeNuE, KENSINGTON, W. II. 
President : THe Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination : 

Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc. Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt S1sey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M. 
Registrar : J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Ropert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 

Rev. Noget Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 

Secretary : H. Portman Lewis. 





Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M.., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diplomain the Art of Teaching, April, July, and December. 

Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 

Local Secretaries required for towns not represen 

Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 

SPECIAL CINEMA COURSES in Orchestral, Piano, and Organ- 
Playing. 

ORCHESTRAL CLASS for Ensemble Playing, 
at12(noon). Terms, £1 11s. 6d. per course. 

All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 


Thursdays, 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 


MUSICIANS. 
Founded 1888. 
Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 
President: Tue Rr. Rev. Bisnorp J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D. 
Dean oF DurHam. 
Vice-P residents : 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sin GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Barrt., J.P. 

Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.LS., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) - 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 
October 21st, 1920, 3.30 .m.—Lecture, “ Registration Enigma," by 
| Dr. J. G. Cooper, + ony Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., L.R.A.M., A R.C.M 
Chairman: Dr. I. H. Lewis. 


ASSOCIATE  (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE = (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in April, July, and December. 


COMPETITIONS, 1920. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best InrropucToury 
Vocuntary for the OrGan, and Eventnc Service. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best Hymn-Tung, Te Deum 
(Chantwise), Harmonized Setting of the Guitp Orrice. 





Organists (Members) have the Free use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (era/is) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden. 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
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NATIONAL UNION UF ORGANISTS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 
President: 3. Ww. PILLING, Ese. 


FIRST CONGRESS, 
SOUTHPORT, SEPTEMBER 7, 8, and 9, 1920. 


Tickets and programmes will be sent to members who 
signify their intention of attending the Congress. 
Full particulars, Organists’ Quarterly Record for July. 


Hon, Sec. > COUNCILLOR BROOK, Southport. 








BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC 
LONDON, S.W.11 
COURSES FOR DEGREES AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS 
IN MUSIC. 

H. Davan Wetton, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O. 
SPECIAL CLASSES FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
A.1.S.C. and F.1.S.C. Dit tomas. 

E. E. Doveras Sitx, F.R.C.O 
LESSONS IN 
SOLO SINGING, PIANO, AND VIOLIN. 

Next Term begins on Monday, September 27th 
Particulars on application to the Secretary 


A. E. MILGROM 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 





RECITALS, CONCERTS, “AT HOMES" ARRANGED AND 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 


Concert Givers, Theatre and Opera Managers, please note | 


above Agency have over 400 artists on their books containing 
Operatic and Concert Vocalists, Instrumentalists, Accom- 
panists, Entertainers at the Piano, and Concert Parties 


in costume. 





For terms, please apply to— 
A. E. MILGROM, Concert Agency, 
324, REGENT STREET (near Queen’s Hall). 
Phone : Mayfair 4123 


Practice rooms can be rented by the hour, day, or week. 


THE INCORPORATED 
LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
22, Princes St., Cavendish Square, W. 1. 
Branches: Hampstead Conservatoire, N:W. 3, 


and ‘117, Seven Sisters Road, N. 7. 
Principal: T. H. YORKE-TROTTER, M.A.,.Mus. Doc. (Oxon.). 


Rhythmic Method of Music Teaching. Special Classes for Teachers. 
Special Training in Music and Elocution. Private and Class Lessons 
in every subject by the best Teachers. 


ORCHESTRAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC CLASSES WEEKLY. 


Frequent Students’ Concerts. Examination in Music and Elocution, 
July and December. Spong Rhythmic Dancing. For Prospectus and 
Examination Syllabus apply to the 


CENTRAL ACADEMY, 22, Princes STREET, CAVENDISH SQuaRE, W 1. 


MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED. 


Lyrics Set To Music, MeLoptes HARMONIZED, Music TRANSPOSED 
anp Coprep, BAND Parts Written, MSS. Prepared FoR PUBLICA- 
rION BY A MasTeR HAND, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION 
Written TO Sones. 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 
Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. 


} 


| mentioned, writes, August 9, 1920.— 





THE ALEXANDRA PALACE 
CHORAL AND ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 
Conductor: ALLEN GILL. 
CONCERTS 


NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC, HOLLOWAY ROAD, N. 


Each Concert to commence at 7 p.m. 


1920 

October 23 Hiawatha "’ Colertdee-Taylor 
November 27 Mass in B minor - .. Bach 
1921 

January ! * Faust”’ .. . Gounod 
February 5 “Israel in Egypt Handel 
March 5 * Merrie England kdward German 


“ Wedding of Shon Maclean ' Hubert Bath 
March 25 (Good Friday) ** The Messiah " - Handel 


May 7 ... : “ The Apostles"’... Alga, 
Lhe following artists have been engaged: 

Mesdames Helen Anderton, Elsie Chambers, Ida Cooper, Ethel 
Fenton, Mary Fielding, Phyllis Lett, Florence Mellors, Gladys Moger, 
Norah Scott, Dorothy Silk, Eva Sparkes, Laura Evans Williams. 

Messrs. John Adams, John Booth, David Brazell, John Collett, 
Seymour Dosser, Kenneth Ellis, Stewart Gardner, Alfred Heather, 
Herbert Heyner, Charles Knowles, Leonard Lovesey, Samuel Mann, 
Robert Radford 

Full Particulars may be had from 

Mr. C, J. DUNN, Hon. Secretary, 
Telephone: Dalston 812. 33, Thornby Road, Clapton, E. 5. 


THE HAMPSTEAD CHORAL SOCIETY. 


SECOND SESSION. 





President: 
LORD LEVERHULME. 
Conductor : 
Mr. RICHARD J. C. CHANTER, Mus. Bac., 
Music Master, University College School, N.W. 3. 
AND 


Conductor G.W.R. Old Oak Choral Society. 


New members are required, and are invited to apply to 
The Secretary, 


31, CuurcH Roap, Craven Park, N.W. 





~ MR. CHARLES TREE. 
RECITAL-LECTURES ON VOCAL EASE. 


Mr. Tree is now booking “ fit-in '’ dates for the coming season. 





Felixstowe... a CaS Markinch te . Jan. 14 
Maidstone = 21(?) Greenock - , ~~ 2 
Pontefract Festival » 30 Kirkintilloch a ~ 
Farnborough ... Oct. 7 Glasgow ; , a ae 
Newport Salop 12 Edinburgh — 
Halstead oon “ a @ Grimsby ‘ a 
W. Bromwich Nov. 2 Leicester ‘ Feb. 1 
Ashton-under-Lyne a i Mansfield ‘ a @ 
Cockermouth i oe Nottingham a 
London , ‘ » 270) Grantham . — 
Felstead we . ~ e Todmorden ... ™ oe = 
Horwich (Lancs.) .. Jan. 5 London wis ‘ « 
Bolton ... 8 Croydon a - Mar. 3 


Mr. James Moodie (an Edinburgh professor), who wishes his name 

“I feel the greatest difference in 

my voice after the study I did with you. I have had lessons untold 

from distinguished teachers, but I shall always regard the lessons | 

had from you as, in some respects, the most valuable of them all. I 

wish your little book a continuance of its wonderful success. I have 

read scores of books on singing, but only three of them benefited me 
in the least, and yours was one of them." 

How to acquire ease of voize'' by Charles Tree (5s.). 
(If difficult to obtain, write direct to author.) 

Mr. Tree begs to state that his chief interest in singing tuition lies 
with the vocal trainers who come to him for personal instruction in the 
two or three most vital points‘of the art. The matter of vocal place 
ment alone is of the utmost importance to enunciation, colour, and the 
long life of the voice : and this point is perhaps the simplest yet most 
difficult of them all. 

Concerts, &c. : Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W. 5. 





! 
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Mus. Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M. 

CORRESPONDENCE CourRSEs: 

(1) A.R.C.M. Paper Work 
. — . (2) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
. > > All rw 
BAe to bee ae a Good ; — partie Se = (3) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work. 
abolished when my System is used, and progress becomes (4) Mus. Bac. and Mes. Dec. Dagress. 
rapid and certain. Advanced players improve without (5) Musical Appreciation. 
touching a piano, *‘ average” become advanced in a few 
months, and the beginner soon “plays at sight” with 
pleasure. Equal success with all grades, for whom there 


are dis ct Courses. 
yg oy tetera 3 complete one of Touch and Technique, M U S. BAC ° DEG R 2 E 


to become a Good Pianist. 


For terms, lists of successes, &c., address— 
48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol Telephone: Bristol 3033 





not one of finger gymnastics only. Command is given over Compete PosTtat PREPARATION. 

trills, repeated chords, skips, and every technical difficulty, Latest Successes: 4 First Mus. Bac 

also Sight reading. Harmony is not taught. Pupils 4 Frnat Mus. Bac. 

constantly express delight at the perfect control of the 2 Finat Mus. Doc. 

keyboard they now possess, THESE STUDENTS PASSED AT FIRST ATTEMPT. 
Sir Frepertcx Bripce, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.), 

System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 





from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard”’ bese SICAL AIPE RECIATION. 
~ A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Macdonald Smith's System SPECIALLY ARRANGED BY 
of Pianoforte Playing. Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING. 
7 , This Course is intended to serve as a guide to Teachers, either in 
My illustrated book, ‘* Light on Pianoforte Playing,” their Class-Work, or in their private teaching. 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol. 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 


When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, ” 4 7 
average or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of A.R.C ° M. AN D L.R.A.M. 








charge, and post free. CorRESPONDENCE Courses. 
——— Latest SUCCESSES 
M. MACDONALD SMITH, 19, BLooMsBuRY SQUARE, A.R.C.M., APRIL, 1920. 
LONDON, W.C. 1. Paper Work ase coe eee ose SEVEN 
Practical ... own on ou ose FOUR. 
42 : h ho Dr. NORMAN SPRANKLING, Mus. Doc. (Lond.); L.R.A.M.. 
4 4 1 4 48, Linden Road, Redland, Bristol 


OF 


MEMORY-TRAINING FOR |MODERN corr. COLLEGE 
Principal: Mr. A. MCALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.) 
MUSICIANS. 





SUCCESSES - - 48. 
A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND Mus. Bac. GuARANTEE CouRSE—ONE FEE. 

Matric. Ist M.B. Ex. Final. 
STRENGTHENS THE MusIcAL MEMORY, THE 


f fj on __ » ’ . 
IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. ARCO. One Fee—Botn Dipiomas. 
F.R.C.O. Special Papers on Modal Counterpoint. 
A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— L.R.A.M. RUDIMENTS—HARMONY. 
“ , . RNAMENTS 
I could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can A.R.C.M. ae OF TEACHING. 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 





201, ILKESTON Roap, NOTTINGHAM. 





Write for particulars :— 


C. G. WOOD. Mus. Bac MR. W. H. BREARE 
; , oe ee VOCAL ADVISER anp TEACHER OF SINGING 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 





Author of “ Vocalism,"’ “ Elocution: Its First Principles,"" “* Vocal 


o Faults and their Remedies.’ Now Published: ** Vocal Technique 
4 How it feels to Sing."’ 3s. 6d. each, post 3s. rod. 


For all Instrumentalists “The most complete guide to singing in English."'"—** Lancelot,"’ 
in the Referee. 
Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Pitcner, Mus. Bac. ** One of the sanest of sane expositions." —A/usical Courier, N.Y. 
Copy of letter received from R. Watker Rowson, Esq., Mus.Doc., ‘Is a reliable expert in all branches.""—Gentlewoman,. 
L.R A M FE rc t 4 R« M ' , = “A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.''—Zasternm 
Crouch Hill, N Morning News. 


** Do not hesitate to commend."'"—G/lasgow Herald. 


“I have t sing tl yu for 4 t three ntl an oo Gane > - . A 
i have boon using the Techaiquer’ for shout threo months, and | His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 


have found it a great time-saving device To those who, like myself, : : , _— 2 
have to give regular recital and have little or no time for technical | b@S to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 
practice, it is indeed a boor R. Wacker Rosson | teachers.''—Aderdeen Free Press. 


** Common-sense in all he utters.""—Leeds Mercury. 
Send for full particulars and list of testimonials | “Is an acknowledged authority. . . .""—Western Morning News. 
| “*T have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 


Vo carnest student should be without a Techniquer. . - 
: ae a oS knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H 
“Hand Development,"’ post free, 7d Set of 15 photos, 4s Breare.'’—** Counterpoint,"’ in the Vewcastle Journal. 
The Secretary Orchard Street, W.1 Address: “ Heracp"’ Bur_pincs, HarroGate 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. | SINGING, PIANO-PLAYING, aNnp AURAL 
ERE TRAINING. Dr. A. P. Alderson visits 60, Berners Street, W., 
MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). every week for Private Lessons. Coaching also by Correspondence. 
Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. \™ Knight’ s Park, Kingston-on- Thames. Ee a 
0, Conmioe Taek, Seat Sou, So. PECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
OSWALD PEPPERCORN (VOICE SPECIALIST). (r.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 
Singing, Elocution, and Breathing. (2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. . ' 
Write for free audition, c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St.,W.1. (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
p= = Harmony, Form, &c. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS. L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-20 ... 154 Correspondence Pupils successful. 
cee ae Sa - A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-20 ... 39 - eo - 
Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.AC.G, cannaeaepeit 
A.R.C.M. (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :— c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 
Courses of “* Singing Papers,"’ ‘* Form and Teaching,"’ ‘* Touch," 
and “ Accompaniment "’; also “* The Art of Teaching." In response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to announce that 
Over 500 Successes at Exams. he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
* Recitative and its Rendering,"’ 1/6. ‘* The Singer's Vade Mecum,"’ 6d. (1.) The “ Mus. Bac."’ Degree. 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Boundary Rd., St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. (2.) A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 





(3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work 


MISS LYDIA JOH N (4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 


A.R.A.M. CONTRAL Harmony, and Counterpoint. 
15, Albion Road, London, N.W. 6. Tel. : Hampstead 5797. (Address as above.) 


MR. HARRY EDMONDS [—*: CROSSLEY.—Singing, Piano, Composition. 
TENOR. Special Coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons by Corresp. And at 


___ Oratorios, Concerts, &c. | bai Forsyt Bros., Manchester. Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 
. Brentham Way, Ealing. Phone: Ealing 103. 


“MR. SAMUEL MASTERS -R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Paper-work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 

















Address: 164, Bank Bulldinoe ‘ewell Road, Surbiton. 
J¢ \SE PH MCI E AN R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
= BARITONE, 








c.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 


F.R. 
Queen's Hall (Royal Philharmonic Society) ; Crystal Palace ; TUITION. 380 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


Alhambra; National Sunday League; and Principal Halls. 











Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons. ce ISS H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

22, Leathwaite Road, Clapham Common, S.W. 11. INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 

y ID T Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 

W I | s l s l A M BA R RA N I ) tration, ‘* Teaching,'' Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., 
BASS (Bron Coe.2ce). apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 

; Bow Genin Sor spans Sesaen. D®: F. J. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. 

For Terms, &c., apply-- : Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other 

35, Ragstone Road, Slough; Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. 

or usual Agents. Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 





Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac. and Mus. Doc. degrees at the 


W I # LI AN I COL EK M: AN Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 








BASS (MANCHESTER). Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 
Oratorio. Ballads. Lessons. iain - : 
18, Plymouth Avenue, Manchester, S.E. R. LEW IS, Mus. Doc., F.E.1.S., W arden, Incor- 
= yen aaa =. porated Guild of Church Musicians, gives LESSONS, Personally 
VOICE CULTURE. or by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 


Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 


MR. WILLIAM WOLLER'’S DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : 


SYSTEM OF BREATH CONTROL AND FUNDAMENTAL Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
TONE COUNTERPOINT. 58. net. 
TONE PRODUCTION 3 
Dovus_e CoUuNTERPOINT AND CANON. 55. net. 
ensures fullest Vocal development.. Complete readjustment of FuGue. ts. 6d. net. 
misused voices. Coaching in oratorio and opera. | ELEMENTS oF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
Address, 75, Gunterstone Road, West Kensington, W. 14. DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s, net. 








PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 


M R. AM B ROS E COVI ELLO DicTIoNaRY OF Musica Terms. 6d. net 


7 E MATERIAL OF MELOpy. 34d. net. 
Associate and Professor of the Royal Academy of Music. is now eerneneramenertienllig 1s. 6d. net. 


demobilised, and arranging times for Private Tuition in Pianoforte ] 
Playing and Teaching, at his studio, Wigmore Hall Studios, Wigmore _The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 











Street, W.1. |] ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for 

Musicat Reviser To Messrs. Novetco ror THirTy-Five Ysars. | 4 L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
CO M POS E RS’ M SS | ** Form and Teaching,'' &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 

~). | received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, 

REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. | L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, 10, Matheson Rd.. West Kensington. 





| 


H. ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood,"" Ardwick Road, N.W.2. | > an ene z —. 
e*« The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, | R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 


along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly 4, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
permitted :—Sir Frepertck Bripce, C.V.O.: Sir Epwarp ExiGar, | Fuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
O.M.; Prof. H. Watrorp Davies, Mus. Dc C. = have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and 





| R.C.O. Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1 


MR. EDW ARD OXE NI ‘ORD | 7 RA.M.andA.R.C.MTEACHING SINGING 


(Author, “I Fear no Foe,” &c 
Submits popular and attractive LY RIC 3. 
Haddenham, Bucks. 





| + Exams. Special Correspondence Course and personal tuition. 
Complete preparation. Pupil writes: “‘ Your Course is excellent, and 
| my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F."' 
R. ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates | Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS. B. | 22: Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. 





at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
Diplomas of F-L.C-M., L.Mus.L-C.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. g6),| | )R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon, F.R.C.O. 
and L.R.A.M. Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, Prizes, | SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE TUITION for 


“Honours,"" and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to the | F.R.C.O. and A.R.C.O 


number of eight hundred and eighty-five. Dr. Allison is willing toteach| RECENT SUCCE SSES 

those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations. Harmony, 2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 

Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition by Post, to 4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918 

correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, Singing, | 1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 

Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 2 cece” rv 1919. 2 yw i 1919. 
: Ia = +L 1c 7.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920. 

I EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. | 3 F-R.C_O.. July, 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920 

Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. | “ Tralee,’’ Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 
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N ISS MARGARET YOUNG, L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
4 (Pianoforte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (P benefaste and Vocal Teacher), 
Correspondence Lessons, pene Harmony, Form, Art of Teaching. 
Successes at R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler 
Musical Terms(English first), “7 ovello,4d. BawburghV sh Vicarage, Norv Norwich. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE (AusTRALIA.) 
CONSERVATORIUM OF MUSIC 

WANTED, a male TEACHER OF SINGING. Must be a good 
Concert performer, and also qualified to act as examiner. 

For remuneration and conditions of appointment apply to the Agent- 
General for Victoria, Victoria House, Melbourne Place, Strand, 
London, W.C. 2 

Applications. including medical certificate and copies of testimonials, 
should be made to Mr. J. P. Bainbridge, Registrar, University of 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia 


M E M O RY —Miss LILIAS MACKINNON, 

4 « L.R.A.M., undertakes, by her method, 
to develop perfect musical memory. Course of Six Lessons, £3 3s. 
Lessons by correspondence if desired. 21, Upper Cheyne Row S.W.3. 


D A N C I N + — GENTLEMAN, with 
4 4 4 T+ highest qualifications and many 
years’ successful teaching experience, in all branches, is now con- 
cluding atrangements for conducting, Day or Evening, LONDON 
and SUBURBAN CLASSES, commencing Autumn, and wishes to 
hear from Principals of MU SICAL COLLEGE S, &c., including, or 
contemplating the inclusion of this subject in their Syllabuses. 
“ Alpha,"’ c/o Ne »vello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 








Pp! ANIST, skilled Musician and Sight-reader, 
accompanies singers in practice. Hints on French, German, 


and Italian " dicti on, and interpretation of modern songs. Terms, 
s. 6d. an hour. “ X.,"' c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour St., W.1 


you NG LADY PIANIST, !ate Student Royal 


Academy of Music, REQUIRES POSITION practising or 


yneert 3 mpanist to lad g man sing Vrite, Shirley | : 
c ert a npanist t ady or gentleman singer Write, Shirl | Maclzel METRONOME. Anely. Sites 


Field, 49, Broomfield Avenue, Palmer's Green, N. 13 


ADY, Good Pianist, quick Sight-Reader, SEEKS 
+ POST Music Stores, or Music Academy. A. Bastoul, 
71, Barnwell Road. Brixton, S.W 


>~XPERIENCED TEACHER ( Singing and 

~ Piano) seks TEACHING CONNECTION in or near London 

r South Coast r Partnership in School of Music. Good organizer, 

and able to introduce good pupils for concerts. Address, “* Progress,’ 
c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Ward UT Street, Ww 1. 


MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL. _ 
Vacant, through preferment, the office of Minor Canon. WANTED, 
luate preferably Oxford or Cambridge. Salary £335. Duties 
besides intoning Services, certain Pastoral duties are expected Apply 

immediately to The Dean through the Chapter Registrar. 
| ASSES and TENORS WANTED, St. Mary’s 
Church, West Kensington. Apply, Choirmaster, Fridays, 8 p.m., 

th 


he © hure 





S UKE’S, Sydney Street, Chelsea. MALE 
» voc ES REQUIRED for Choir. Alto, Tenor, Bass. Salaries, 


fr . Apply, Choirmaster, Vestry Clerk 
W an rED, First and Second TENOR, and First 
B ASS, for Quartet R.C. Church, West One Mass, one 


Apply, F.R r Novello & Co., Limited, 160, Wardour 





C .RGANIS1 and CHOIRMASTER REQUIRED 
for Willesden Presbyterian Church, London, N.W Apply, 
giving full particulars to David Davidson, 62, Craven Park, 





( RGANIST WANTED soon, for Christ Church, 


Brussels. Offered oo frs. vearly. Other work in bank or 


chool available Aptiy."S 2, Warwick Park, Tonbridge Wells 
( RGANISI AND ¢ HOIRMASTER W ANTED, 
for Eastbourne Catholic Church. Salary £120. Apply, Rector, 


2, Grange Road Eastbourne 


ete Union 8 AND CHOIRMASTER WANTED 


ion Street United Free Church, Greenock. Salary £75 





Two-Manval Organ Applications, wit! estimonials, to 

‘ acs ie ‘ Finnart Street, Greenock Renfrewshire 
O! RGANIS1 and CHOIRMASTER WANTED 
r Penninghame Parish Church, Newton Stewart. Salary, £50 
ating sith testimonials before September 15th, 
Jame "i In The Manse, Newton Stewart, Scotland, or 

M R. Mirre Ge ion Clerk 

( RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, 
for St. Jan Presbyterian Church, Wood Green, N. Two 


Sunday Services and weekly choir practice Apply, giving particulars 
a experienc with copie f testimonials, and also stating salary 
required, to Mr. George Llovd, 48, Vallance Road, Alexandra Park, N 


For SALE.—PIPE ORGAN, by Bevington & 


Son 44-octave Twelve Stops: Great, two 8-ft., one 4-ft 
Swel three %-ft me 4-ft.. one 2-ft Pedals (24-octaves), one 1-ft., 
three coupler £2 Apply. “Shaw 2, 


juckland Crescent, 





' the one which you make. 
A 


RGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 
Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed, 
Redwell & Son. The Cambridee Organ Works. Cambridge. 


*PTANDARDISED ORKGANS (Pipe). — TWO- 
MANUALS and Pedals, as built to order, by Richardson's, 
specially to meet the requirements of the times. 100 to 500 guineas ; 
in nine sizes. Entirely new introduction. These Organs are voiced and 
| toned and adapted according to size, &c.,of Church. Specifications 
and Estimates, W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ Works, 
| Manchester. S.W. : as 

RGAN WAN lED.—Modern action. Good con- 
dition. French makes also considered. Price and particulars 

to H. A.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


FOR SALE.— ORGAN PEDALS, Norman & 
Beard’s. Piano attachment, platform, bench. £5. 168, South 
Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 


TO AMATEURS AN YD COLLECTORS. 
FOR SALE.—VIOLIN, by Gagliano, 1730. Very 


valuable instrument Offers to M. Henri W nhenme. Notaire 
Lauterbourg, Alsace. 


FOR SALE.—AMERICAN ORGAN, by Mason 
& Hamlin. Two Manuals and Pedals, 24 Stops, including 
4 couplers. Swell pedal: blown by foot or bend. Handsome walnut 
case. Fine instrument in perfect order. £95 Snit on Church 
Apply, “* Shaw,"’ 2, Buckland Cc rescent, L ondon, N Ww. 
pLev EL “DIG I rORIUM: superbly made ; solid 
mahogany; ivory and ebony keys. Additional finger exerciser 
24-octaves, in well-made travelling case, lined baize. 10 guineas 
175, Clarence Gate Gardens, N.W.1. 


FOR SALE.—VIRGIL Practice CLAVIER, in 
excellent condition. Cost 16 guineas. £10, or near offer. Also 
Hutchinson, Tisbury 














Vicarage, Wilts. 
yire xIL practice CLAVIER for SALE. New con 


dition. £10 10s. With two books of Foundation Exercises 
“A. G.,"’ c/o Novello & Co., _ Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 


fFror SALE. GRAND PIANO, by Broadwood. 

First supplied to Queen Victoria on her Marriage. Rosewood 
case, inlaid — 12 panels, painted by Italian artist. Write, Colonel 
Sir J Gildea, 11, Hogarth Road, S.W.5 








VW ANTED.—Good Boehm Concert PICCOLO, 
open G sharp key Mr. Copley, Queen Street, Retford 
FF‘ YR SALE.—A Large Library of Male-Voice 
Music. For particulars apply, A. Thompson, 18, Eaton Rise, 
Ealing, W.5 


FOR SALE.—“ The Art of Organ Building,” by 


Audsley. Arthur Spencer, Chippenham 


| | YMNS, Chants, and Anthems neatly and legibly 
Duplicated in black ink, from 4s. 6@. per 100, post paid. Samples 
2d. stamp. W. H. Ridd, 211, Station Rd., King's Heath, Birmingham 


I ASS and BARITONE VOCALISTS should buy 
Song, * THE SIL . “¢ | LAND" a ee AtoD 
Price 2s. Weekes & Co., 


‘THE SINGER’S ART (just Published). By 


Agnes J. Larkcom. Price ts. m4 
London : Novello & Company, Limited. 


7OUR MELODIES or LYRICS may be trans- 
formed into works of beauty by the addition of musicianly 
accompaniments or settings. Only really good music will do—not the 
cheap, flowery type, full of worn-out harmonic “ tags." 
Send short MS. to me, together with stamped addressed envelope, 
for FREE specimen accompaniment, arrangement, or setting 
Hucu P. Lamsert, 77, Valley Drive, Harrogate 
MSS. Copied and Transposed. | Choral and Instrumental 
Compositions revised— | Arrangements 
Constructive criticism given (Terms moderate.) 


PIANO PEDALS, with Octave Coupler 
This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 


Master Patent. 


“ Orrisdale,"’ 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 


RTHUR E. JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L 





. Hanover Street, W. 





Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 


Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., LTp., 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 

London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. : 
No. 91.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


SYSTEM 
MUSICAL NOTATION 
H. ELLIOT BUTTON 


wiTH PREFACE psy 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 


EXTRACT FROM INTRODUCTION. 
As musical compositions get more complicated, elaborate, and difficult ol execution, it is increasingly incumbent 
upon the composer to present his meaning in a manner that will help the performer to grasp that meaning with 


as little trouble as possible. : ae 
The object of this book is to point out to composers, arrangers, and editors, the difficulties they often unwitting!y 
place in the path of executants, and to suggest various means of obviating those difficulties. 


Price - - One Shilling and Sixpence. ) 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 


A VALUABLE BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS. NOVELL( YS 
) sLEMENT SIC M: S 
TECHNIQUE ELEMENTARY MUSIC MANUAI 


. No. t.—PART-WRITING FOR BEGINNERS, by J. W. Ivimey 
AND The Rules tabulated are for the guidance of beginners in 
the Art of Part-writing. Many of them change from rules 


E X PR ES S I O N to recommendations, when the student becomes more 
4 advanced. Bound in linen covers. /’rice 6d. 

IN No. 2.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, by 

“ ‘ “ . en CuTHBeErRT Harris. Manyelementary students of harmony 

] > I A N¢ ) | ‘ ( ) RT k PI AY | N ( r can Satisfactorily add parts to figured basses, but are unable 

silos wi _ ’ to harmonize even simple melodies. This book gives 

minute instruction which any student can understand 
Partl. Price Is. 6d. 


FRANKLIN TAY L( YR. No. 6.—LESSONS IN HARMONIZING MELODIES, by 


Curupert Harris. Partll. /'rice Is. 6d. 


No. 7.~ADDITIONAL EXERCISES IN HARMONIZING 


RY 


SSSORGs CaS Sree. —* MELODIES, by Cutnert Harris. Price 6d. 
In the coprse of my experience as a teacher of the pianoforte, a0 xo. 3.—AN ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
experience extending over many years, certain ideas have from time to COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
time suggested theinselves to me which have proved useful—to myself, GeorGce Lane. The Exercises are written in the Treble 


and Bass Clefs, in order that the Book may be used by Male 
and Female voices in one class. Suitable for Evening 
Continuation Schools. Partl. /’rice 6d. 


ELEMENTARY MIXED-VOICE SIGHT-SINGING 
COURSE (Staff Notation through Tonic Sol-fa), by 
GeorGce Lane. Part Il. Price 6d. 


as enabling me to express more clearly that which I desired my pupils 

to understand, and to my pupils, as tending to facilitate their compre- 

hension of the various difficulties they have had to encounter, at the 

same time leading them to perceive the most practical means of No. 4.—AN 

overcoming them, and thus accelerating their general rate of progress. 
These suggestions relate to both the mechanical and intellectual sides 

of the study of pianoforte-playing, or briefly, to Technique and No. 

Expression, the chief matters implied by the first of these terms being 

the production of various qualities of tone, the choice of suitable | No. 8—HINTS ON PIANOFORTE TEACHING (chiefly to Boys), 


5.—HINTS TO YOUNG VIOLINISTS by C. Ecrerton Lows 
Price 1s. 


fingering, and the best methods of attacking certain difficulties; while by E. D. Renpatr. Price 1s. 6d. 
the second, which may perhaps be more aptly designated the means of | x. ¢ —SCHOOL CHOIR TRAINING, by Marcaret Nicnowts 
expression, includes rhythm, phrasing, variety, and gradation of tone, A Practical Course of Lessons on Voice Production for 


the use of pedals, ef cetera. the Guidance of Teachers of Class Singing. Price 2s 
(The Appendix, published separately: Hints on Part-Singing 
and Exercises, 2d. ; Sol-fa, 2.) 


10.—THE COMPOSITION OF SIMPLE MELODIES by 





WITH NUMEROUS MUSICAL EXAMPLES FROM THE 


/ORKS OF * 2 GRE! MASTERS. No 
WORKS OF THE GREAT MASTER came © Ween, Pele me ad 
Pr Cc G Five S ; , No. 11.—PHYSICAL EXERCISES IN THE INFANT SCHOOI 
RICE, VLOTE, SHLT, FIVE SHILLINGS NET by MarGaret A. HuGues. /’rice 4s 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
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TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(InstrTUTED 1872.) 


President 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K P. 
Chairman of Board: 
Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D 


The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the} 


HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the C ram in July last: 
LICENTIATES (L. Mus. T.C.L 
THEORY and PRACTICE of ceupOeeTton. —Randolph G. 
Ball. F.R.C.O., William J. Hill, Ernest J. Stone, Wilkinson Townsend, 
LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.) 
Doris L. Abrahams, Ethel 
Bussey, 


~ BROADWOOD~ 
PIANOS 


PIANOFORTE Barnett, 


Birchall, Lucy T 


E. Hosking, Bathin Howard, Ethel F. 
Langham, Barbara F. M. McMillan, Laurie W. 
Payne, Ethel M. Pearce, 
V. Rogers, Martha Thornton, Clifford H. Trotman, Primrose Wood 


SINGING 
ELOCUTION.—Emma Cleator 
ASSOCIATES (A. Mus. T.C.L.). 


THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Elsie Farnworth, 

William S. A. Johnson, William L. Smoldon, Ethel M Winfield. 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.) 

PIANOFORTE.—Nellie Allen, Margaret E. Bagguley, Amy E. 
Bowen, Gertrude S P. Burrows, Pollie Cooke, Beatrice M. Eve, Mary 
Easter, Alice Eddison, Gladys D. Everitt, Irene P. Godbert, Rebecca 
Gouldman, Douglas C. Hart, Eva D. Hoare, Marjorie J. Hopkins, 
Elizabeth C. Hughes, George A. James, Constance J. Jarrold, Dorothy 
C. Kenyon, Samuel Kerry, Hilda E. Kine, Harry Kram, Harold P. 
Lewis, Mabel Mellor, Emilie Menut, Hilda M. Parker, Kathleen V. B. 
Pratt, Olive Procter, Elsie L. Ridgwell, Eva Robinson, Lilian V. D. 
Salmon, Doris M. Silvester, Winifred R. E. Sitton, William H. Slater, 
Jessie M. Smith, John M. Smith, Muriel W. Stopes, Harvey A. W. 


Mitchell, 


Elsa F. Gow. 


Strange, Ivy M. Stribling, Linda M. Tyrrell, Winifred H. White, 
Muriel G. Wileman, Ethel G. Worrall. 
SINGING.—Percival G. Adams, Irene G. Mills, Wilkinson 
Townsend 
ORGAN.—William R. Davey, Cyril A. Marks. 
CERTIFICATES. 
PIANOFORTE.—Mrs. E. Booth, Gladys A. Brown, Violet R. 


Cleverley (Honours), Dorothy Hill (Honours), Ida Johnson, Mildred 
A. Jones, Emily F. E. H. Lewis, Nellie Portas. 


ORGAN.—Reginald B. Bright. 
Examiners.—Sir Frederick Bridge, C.V.O., Dr. ] C. Bridge, M A.., 
F.S.A., Dr. Percy C. Buck, M.A., Sir Frederic Cowen, Mus. D., 


E. d'Evry, F.R.C.O., Dawson Freer, Fred Gostelow, Morden Grey, 
Dr. H. A. Harding Charlton Keith, L. Lebell, S. Myerscough, Mus.B., 
Dr. C. W. Pearce, L. Pecskai, E. Stanley Roper, B.A., 


Rowley, F.R.C.O., Mrs. Helen Trust, Dr. C. Vincent, and Dr. 


The next Diploma Examinations will take place in January, 1921, at 
the College in London, and at certain Local Centres. Last day of 
entry, December ¢ 

lar f the Teaching Department, with list of Professors, 
arships regulations, &c., 
of the Higher and Local Examinations, free on 
application to the undersigned. 

Cc. N. H. RODWELL, 
Manchester Square, London, W.1 
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EKNGLISH ORIGIN 


THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
CECIL J. SHARP 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net 


London: Novetto axp Company, Limited 


Mus.B., Alec}. 
J. | 


"| Tutor,’ 


Admission Cards to Concerts, and | 





' BOSWORTH & Co., Lirrep. 
ALBERT KUSSNER 


AMERICAN TONE-POET 


Messrs. BosworTH & Co., Ltd., London, have acquired 
| the publishing rights of the music of Albert Kiissner, and 
| the following works for pianoforte solo by this delightful 
composer, have been sent out bythem: ‘‘ Moon Moths,” 3s. ; 
“*In Forest Nook,” 2s.; ‘‘In the Arbor” (Romance), 2 
“Woodland Flowers,” Is. 6d.; ‘* By Candle-Light ” 
(a melody for little fingers), Is. 3a. ; ** Dawn,” 2s.; ** The 
Evening Hour” (Revery), 2s.; ‘‘ Memories” (also a 
Revery), 2s. ; “* At Parting,” 2s. ; and *‘ Autumn Revery,” 2s. 
Mr. Kiissner is a composer of the Romantic School, as may 
have been surmised by his titles, and he possesses a rare gift 
of melody. But the works are essentially, and above all 
atmospheric, and while they are only moderately difficult, 
when estimated from the technical point of view, they 
| nevertheless demand the exercise of sound musicianly 
qualities on the part of their interpreter. As teaching 
studies, and factors in the imparting of genuine culture, they 
| have probably never been excelled.—From Zhe Scottish 
| Musical Magazine, 


Phyllis 
Laura |. Davies, Ella Fairall, Jessie J. | 
Fiedler, Winifred Fitchett, Winifred M. Gardner, Jack Green, Violet | 
Hunt, Madeline E. Lack, Nora | 
Hilda G. | 
Alan M. Rhodes, Doris M. Riminton, Lilian 








BOSWORTH & Co., Ltp., 
|8, HEDDON STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 


Publishers of the Five Great Piano Methods: * Bertncer's Tutor,’ 
Warp's Procressive Tutor,’ ‘Hemy's Tutor,’ * Wicktns’ Rapip 
“Grauam P. Moore's First Princrpces.’ 
| Publishers of *Sevcix's Viottn Metuop,' * BeRInceR's Daity 

TECHNICAL Stupres,’ ‘Macrarren's THe Cuttp's First Music 

) L gessons,’ ‘ Seppinec’s Tiny Tunes Metuop,' Etc. 





This adaptation has been made by Sir Edward Elgar, O.M., at 
| the request of the LEAGUE OF ARTS, to whom it is dedicated. It 
| is specially intended for the performance at the Dedication of the 
Cenotaph and similar ceremonies throughout the country. 


WITH PROUD 


| THANKSGIVING 
CHORUS 


LAURENCE BIN 
EDWARD ELGAR 


For the Fallen’ 


YYON 


| Arranged from “ ' for s.a.T.B., with accompanimen 


| 
| for Military or Brass Band, or Organ or Pianoforte. 
| . 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. 


| London: NoveLLo anp Company, Limitep. 
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| singers, is still one of the crying evils of our musical 
|life. If we are to take the patronage of our singers 
|in their public work as any criterion of judgment, 
‘then William Edmondstoune Duncan is almost 
wholly negligible as a composer of songs. Few, 
—| certainly, would regard the neglect of singers as 





PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


The Proprietors of THe Musicat Times and 
THE SCHOOL Music REviEw offer Two Prizes, of 
the value of Twelve Guineas each, for : 

“ED, 
pianoforte accompaniment ; 

(2.) The best Two-Part School Song, with | 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

The words chosen for setting must either be| 
non-copyright, or the option of using them must | 








any testimony of demerit in an English song- 
writer. Criticism also has shown itself negligent, 
rather than appreciative, of Duncan’s recent rather 
ambitious and extensive efforts in song. I am not 
prepared to say that these efforts merit an unmixed 


: (1.) The best Unison School Song, with} adulation, for they contain too many signs of a 
|mind no longer very careful even of its own 


approval, and disposed almost to thwart the close 
communion of others. But I hold they are in the 
mass an achievement for which it is hard to find 
a comparison in English song, except it be that of 





uired have been secured by the composer. Parry, since the days of Purcell, and that whatever 
, and The copyright of the prize compositions will| their defects there is in them something of 
shtful become the property of the prize-givers. The| permanent value, which to the matured rather than 
35.3 right to withhold the prizes is reserved if none of|to the youthful experience will bring the true 
25.5 the compositions submitted attains a good standard. | solace of art. 
ght ” The proprietors may negotiate for the purchase of] The songs I propose to consider are the six 
tags: the copyright of any unsuccessful work. volumes last published, beginning with that 
fe _ The authorship of each composition must be| issued by the firm of Thomas J. Doulan, of 
Poco indicated only by a motto or nom-de-plume written | Boston, in 1910, followed by the ‘ Six Declamatory 
git at the top of the manuscript ; such motto or 7om-| Songs’ (The Walter Scott Publishing Company), 
. de-plume must also be written outside a sealed| and ending with the four volumes published by 
cult, envelope accompanying the composition and} Aird & Coghill, of Glasgow, and completed shortly 
they containing the name and address of the composer. before his death. Let us admit, first of all, the 
anly The awards will be made known in the January| grave general fault that the songs appear far 
hing issues of both journals. too much in the loose state of quasi-improvisation, 
a Compositions, which must be received not later| and, with all their merits, are far too much alike 
_ than December 1, should be addressed to: |in their general temper to represent adequately the 
Tue Epiror or Tue ScHoot Music Review, | variety of poetry to which they are set. That they 
160, Wardour Street, Soho, jare born of a sincere love for the poets they 
:. London, W.1, _| illustrate is nevertheless apparent everywhere. 
on,’ and endorsed ‘S.M.R. CompPETITION.’ | And what other composer comes before us with 
‘PID es such a garland of poets in his hair? ‘True, many 
LY , “ ee pine "...-. | Will think the composer has tried not only his own 
ond WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN powers, but the ae of music too far, in 
= By SaMUEL LANGFORD |essaying on the one hand such a dramatic 
William Edmondstoune Duncan died at his| monody as ‘To be or not to be,’ or ‘Angels and 
i native home and almost life-long residence at| ministers of grace,’ and, on the other, to enliven 
the Sale, Cheshire, an outlying suburb of Manchester,| by music the prosaic artlessness of a fable by 


~ | ° . 2 o.° 
Fame had seemed | Bewick in the manner of sop, or the political 


to smile on his early career as a composer. Yet| rhetoric of President Wilson’s speech on the entry 
though he had not only genius, a great love of| of America into the war. But I think a close 
poetry, and in a rare degree the rectitude of the| examination of these opposite experiments will 
musical art itself, which is so often wanting in our] reveal the fact that they one and all represent a 
English musicians, he failed (perhaps for personal | triumph which, if not complete, has many points 
reasons, and perhaps more truly from the chaotic|of admirable fidelity and truth which must win 
conditions of our English musical life) to “make| our esteem for the composer. But if such things 
good’ in his prime all the bright promise of his} are undertaken to flout ordinary notions, or for the 
earlier life. In his later years not only had the} composer’s delight in his own dexterity, they do not 
world begun more or less to neglect him, but also| represent the whole of his art—or exhaust it. The 
he had in a measure turned his face from it, and| book of songs published in America are pure 
in this aloofness he achieved the work which it is| lyricism. The keen yearning, without which songs 
the object of the present article to bring more fully| cannot reach a very high standard, is by no 
to the consideration of its readers. It is thought} means absent here. Duncan was not a modern 
proper nowadays to congratulate our English public | harmonist in the sense that his music contains any 
on the possession of many fine song-writers, though | questionable element of dissonance. He was a 
the grounds are slight enough, and the debasement | modern only in his harmonic progressions, which 
of English song, both by our composers and our have a boldness and resource that strengthen both 


on June 28, aged fifty-four years. 
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his argumentative and emotional expression. The 
lyrical and reasoning qualities are most happily 
blended in Sir Philip Sidney’s song, “ My true love 
hath my heart,’ where the music not only matches 
the ingenuity of the poem, but breathes a soul and 
fulness into its passion without injury to jts artifice. 
‘I arise from dreams of thee’ is neither so 
sentimental as the music of Salomon nor so violent 
as the fine setting by Delius ; but it has a warmth 
and closeness, a more personal feeling than either 
—beautiful, though not to our conviction strictly 
derivable from the poem. 
array,’ by Blake, is set with a more true poise, and 
here the distraught manner of the composer suits 
well a song which is probably intended to recall 
the madness of Ophelia, and to gain part of its 
force from this Shakespearian allusion. A second 
ingeniously passionate poet is called into service 


in Campion’s Give beauty all her right,’ but here | 


I think the composer’s habit of restricting his 


songs to the medium voice tells against him, and | 


the setting is too low for complete emphasis. 


We feel less in this book than in the later songs | 
the limitation that the composer identifies every | 


song with himself—his own personal manner, 
which is a sign perhaps that the songs are, after 
all, not very obviously meant for the public, but 
are more in the nature of a personal indulgence. 
This limitation detracts greatly from the range of 
the “Six Declamatory Songs,’ and not only gives a 
commonalty of mood to such diverse things as 
Browning’s Prospice,’ Shakespeare’s “To be or 
not to be,’ and Byron’s ‘Maid of Athens,’ but 
makes the composer lose all sense of the worlds 


which divide these dark musings from the 
brightness of ~ Hark, hark! the lark.’ Surely 
it is a fatal error to put the last in a book 
of declamatory songs, and the error is unfortu- 
nately confirmed by the nature of the music. 
The marybuds wink in deadly earnest here, 


and the poor syllables are stretched cruelly to 
make them do it. It is not credible that such a 
lapse is made purely from a lack of critical power. 
Now that the strong man’ that Duncan looked 
has gone from us, the of Browning’s 
“Prospice’ and the dramatic excerpts seems so 
thoroughly in the character of the composer as to 
be almost a dramatic act. We can no longer 


choice 


smile at this music, so forcible and in many of its 


details so true, and failing only as we believe every 
composer would fail who set music so flatly against 
the animation and sustained power of speech. Let 
the best who would scorn this music try to surpass 
it, and his scorn will cease. Having ventured on 
the impossible, Duncan, in his last books of songs, 
knows no let or hindrance to his attempts. He 
felt the war savagely, and his choice of Rupert 
Brooke’s sonnet If I should die’ and of President 
Wilson’s speech should surprise no one at all 
acquainted with his attitude towards it. The first 
hardly rises above a fine, march dignity, but time | 
will do much to remove what may now seem pre- 
sumptuous or banal in the last, which has an 
admirable prosaic nobility. The doubt. that 


“My silks and fine| 


| Duncan cannot by any means free his fancy from 
| heaviness is shown to be mistaken, by the two 
|charming songs from Swinburne’s “Golden Bells’ 
|and Fly, white butterflies.’ These are trifles in 
|which the greatness of the poet is as surely pre- 
served as in the words themselves, and for once 
the music walks on air. A touch as light, and a 
| breath as soft, are felt in Byron’s song ‘So we'll 
/go no more a-roving’; and who would not be 
|moved by the reconciled sense of regret that 
| breathes through this lovely music? This short 
song illustrates perhaps better than any other 
the ripened sense of humanity that we find 
in all Duncan’s music. The poetry of middle 
age is a less tangible thing than the poetry of 
youth, or at the other extreme, of death. It has 
to be earned by years of constant reflection, and 
|whatever Duncan lacked, he had, in a rich 
measure, this habit of humane reflection. He 
'was the familiar of none, yet none could doubt his 
complete urbanity and sympathy. In curious ways 
his music kept the pleasantness and grace of the 
18th century manner. His predilection for the 
pleasaunces rather than the enigmas of poetry may 
be seen in his choice of songs from Blake— 
* When early morn walks forth,’ “Memory, hither 
come,’ where matter and manner are as happily 
suited as could well be by a composer of our day. 
These songs are no artificial effort at an historical 
aptitude of style, but the natural expression of a 
man who has the 18th century suavity in his 
blood. We find the style as aptly used, and with 
more lightness, in the songs from Herrick, *I dare 
not ask a kiss’ and ‘Charm me asleep.’ The 
composer’s fondness for this vein goes so far even 
as to make him redeem Goldsmith’s song, * Child 
of summer, lovely rose,’ from the urn into which 
it had fallen. When Duncan sets the verse of 
Byron, or even Tennyson, we find he convicts 
them of a like partiality. The ~ Jacqueline’ of 


: ‘ or 
Rogers, bound up with Lara,’ is not more 
damning evidence of Byron’s connection with 


the past than is Duncan’s music to ‘She walks in 
beauty’; nor is the music to Come into the 
garden, Maud’ and ° The splendour falls on castle 
walls’ any less effective in bringing down the 
poet’s fine sentiments to recognisable levels. That 
Duncan’s music is a solvent in which we may 
recognise such distant relations and derivations of 
literature is not merely due to the persistence of 
his personal manner, but as much to his ripened 
knowledge and love of literature. He is as far as 
can be from the eclectic composer who can imitate 
the style of any period. But he has made every 
period of our literature his own, and a song of 
Dekker or Campion strikes as sure a response in 
him as the poetry of Rupert Brooke or the prose 
of Wilson. 

If only for this cultured fidelity of his art to 
literature in its broadest sense, his example is 
worthy to be remembered and even revered by 
our younger writers. The earlier exploits of 
Duncan are told with sufficient detail to convince 
musicians of his musical merits and scholarship 
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in Grove’s Dictionary of Music.’ That the opus | 
numbers of his works run up to well over a| 
hundred will show that he was as industrious a 
composer as England in our times can supply. 

Throughout his life, too, he was also an assiduous | 
compiler of popular and traditional music, and | 
his two volumes of English songs compiled and | 
arranged for Messrs. Augener are likely to remain 
now for some time the most generally useful and 
comprehensive of English collections. Also he} 
had been continually engaged as a writer on music 
and musical subjects, and as became one who was 
himself a composer, was always a most generous 
and appreciative musical critic. As is told in| 
Grove, he was one of the earliest to gain a| 
scholarship at the Royal College of Music, on its 
foundation, and studied there under both Parry 
and Stanford. He was also greatly attached to the 
late Marshall Hall, and constructed his manuscript 
opera Perseus’ upon a libretto by that writer. 





SHALL WE 
By ArtHUR L. SALMON 

As in the writing of verse there has been a 
tendency to discard metre and formal rhythm— | 
a tendency that has been carried into actual 
application by the abandonment even of vers /ibre | 
for that which is not verse at all—so we are 
meeting a tendency in music to discard the bar. | 
The definite abandonment has not yet been fully | 
brought into practice, yet the bar as a controller | 
of measure is being more and more slighted. The | 
old accentual teaching is largely discounted—that | 
impressed on a beginner the| 


RETAIN THE BAR? 





teaching which 
necessity for emphasising every first and third beat | 
in common time, for instance. We fully realise 
to-day that the bar nist not be allowed to tyrannise 
over us, and that it has no uniform right to control 
the accent; all music must not be a marching- 
tune, an occasion for beating time or walking in 
step. There is much that is clear gain in this 
development; a greater gain still might be 
achieved if it was recognised that every piece of 
music should be performed ad /#bitum—that is to 
say, entirely under the control of its own emotion 
and that of its performer. But this in itself does 
not justify the abandonment of the bar as a 
structural measure-mark, and such abandonment 
can only lead to a formlessness which must 
ultimately mean disaster. 

Yet frankly we must recognise that the bar is| 
only there for our weakness. It is there because 


|as an indication, 


the rhythm of verse is moulded and influenced by 
its burden, the thought or emotion that it articu- 
lates. In music the burden is inarticulate, but 
|the shaping and controlling feeling should be 
there just the same, and monotony of utterance 
must mean a dead emotion. Our feelings are not 
to be ruled by the metronome; even the 
| conductor's baton is a danger unless wisely 
wielded. We can imagine a performer so filled 
with the genius of interpretation, so swayed and 
impelled by the emotion with which, in a sense, he 
composes anew that which he is interpreting, that 
the bar becomes meaningless, or at least entirely 
unnecessary to him; he discards it as a man 
discards his crutches when he can walk without 
them, or casts away the supporting bladders when 
he can swim. That this is possible to some does 
not mean that it is possible to all, nor can we 
expect a time when it will ever become general. 
Besides which, music, though it be the most 


| formless of the arts, has still to retain some form 


for its perfection, some structural basis. Irregular 


| rhapsodies, the so-called fantasias of a past fashion, 
| do not permanently satisfy us. 


As in the greater 

in this simple 
adherence to 
be retained 


complexities of construction, so 
feature of the bar-measure, some 
|form is a necessity. The bar must 
not a command. 
The desire to discard the bar does not come 
from the greater men. ‘There are natures of loose 
artistic impulse who desire to follow that impulse 
wherever it may lead them, and who would make 
all art an improvisation. They reject all supports, 
all limitations. We will go with them so far as to 


| admit that the bar is a convenience only, and that 


a piece of finely written music would lose 
nothing of its true significance if every bar- 
indication was removed. In itself the piece would 
remain the same, all its possibilities undiminished ; 
the right performer would render it as before. 
But the right performer in such an instance would 
berare ; the average interpreter would stumble and 
blunder hopelessly. Not every eye would detect 
the invisible measure-rulings, the rhythmical com 
plexities or simplicities which the bar can 
unobtrusively indicate. If a lyric of Shelley were 
printed as prose, could the average ear be trusted 
to detect its melody? It may be urged that in 
music the actual note-values give all necessary 
| guids ance, and that accent may rightly be left to 
the control of the feeling; but note-values in 
themselves are not enough to convey the 





music is partly rhythm. But rhythm is not the 
whole of music, nor should it ever, unless in the 
actual march, be permitted to assume a mechanical 
despotism. Accent or stress is a different matter, 
and can never adequately be indicated by the 
bar-measure ; it obeys the necessities of emotion, 
the rightful and varying claims of emphasis. 


Poets have repudiated the rigid sing-song of | 


unchanging longs and shorts, incessantly regular 
strongs and weaks. Our present Laureate has 
said much to justify and done much to illustrate | 
this rebellion; and we all realise how completely | 


perfections of rhythm, nor is every performer's 
| feeling sufficiently constant, sufficiently correct, to 
| determine the desirable stress. If we left every 
| body to spell the words they use according to the 
sound those words convey to their own ears, an 
extraordinary jumble would result, an absolute 
| chaos of orthography. Neither can we be trusted 
to spell out our music without the use of the 
| visible barring. The bar must remain—as our 
| servant, not our master. Formlessness has gone 
far enough; carried further it would mean 
| disintegration. 








THREE UNPUBLISHED 


POR’ 


rRAITS OF HENRY PURCELL 


By Wituiam A. Suaw, D. Litt. 


The portraits here reproduced are as follows : 


(1.) Anno 1685, aged twenty-six; size, 
‘Henry Purcell, 1685.’ 


(2.) Anno 1689, aged thirty-one ; size, 9-in. by 6-in., on panel. 


29-in. by 23-in., on canvas. _ Inscription 


Inscription 


‘ Henry Purcell, ztat 31, An. 1689.’ 


(3.) Anno 1695, aged thirty-seven ; size, 


Nos. 1 and 2 
ship, but being unsigned, 


are of native English workman- 


12-in. by 10-in., on panel. 


poitrait of a man of thirty-seven years. Bu 
as such native work! comparing it with the original as here shown. it js 





No. 


invariably 
ns< yluble ° 


was, the question of attribution is 
No. 3 is the original of the well-known 
Closterman portrait. 

hese three pictures are remarkably congruous 
and censistent with each other. The physical 
development between No. 2 and No. 3—that is 
between Purcell’s thirty-first and thirty-seventh 
vear—is doubtless accentuated by the fact that 
No. 2 shows him in hair, whilst No. 3 
shows him wearing a wig. 
this single item of the wig the development of 
feature as between No. 2 and No. 3 is demonstrably 
harmonious. Indeed No. 2 





his own 


Apart, however, from | and basse.’ 


instantly apparent how far the Gallery copy has 
falsified the age. And not only are the three 
portraits as here reproduced congruous with each 
other ; they are equally consistent with all that 
can be reliably known as to those of the engraved 
portraits which have a claim to authenticity. 
During Purcell’s lifetime only one engraver 
portrait of him was published, viz., that prefixed to 
the first part of the “Sonnatas of iii Parts, 2 viollins 
1683, folio. The engraving is lettered 
effigies Henrici Purcell aetat suae 24. 
From the fact that the music plates of the work 


“vera 


serves admirably to| were engraved by Thomas Cross, jun., the engraved 


authenticate No. 3, and without such authentication | portrait has been ascribed to his father, Thomas 


No. 3 has hitherto been a puzzle to Purcell: lovers. | Cross. 


The name of the painter of the original 


"he National Portrait Gallery Closterman copy | picture from which it has been engraved is not 
has always seemed hopelessly impossible as the! stated, nor is any painting corresponding thereto 
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now known. The subject has manifestiy 
suflered at the hands of the engraver, for 
the face looks like that of a man of fifty- 
four, not of a boy of twenty-four. The 
original portrait is certainly not one of the 
three here reproduced ; but allowing for the 


‘engraver’s ill-treatment it is easily reconcilable 


with them. 

Within three years of Purcell’s death 
the engraved Closterman portrait was 
prefixed to the first volume of the first 
edition ‘of ‘Orpheus Britannicus’ (1698). 
This was engraved by R. White, and 
is inscribed aefat suae 37/95. The 
painting was doubtless done not long 
before Purcell’s death. The engraving is 
done direct, so that the print shows in the 
reverse, facing dexter instead of sinister as 
does the original. The engraver has omitted 
the scroll and the groupof organ-pipes which 
in the original as here shown break the rich 
dark background. These features are also 
omitted in the copy in the National Portrait 
Gallery. But on the other hand the Gallery 
copy correctly faces sinister, so that it caanot 
have been painted from the print. But in 
one respect, as already stated, the Gallery 
copy exactly reproduces the main defect of 
the print. ‘They both make the subject too 
old. The original is credibly the portrait 
of a man of thirty-seven years, but the print 


and the Gallery copy both make him considerably older. 








If the original painting is an average 


specimen of the art of Closterman, 
then he is to be ranked immeasurably 
above Kneller both for technique 
and for the art of portrayal. 

The only other authentic type of 
Purcell portraiture is that furnished 
by the engraving by W. A. Gardiner 
in 1794 after a drawing by S. 
Harding, taken from the original, 
then at Dulwich. The type of this 
version is completely reconcilable 
with the types Nos. 1 and 2 
reproduced above. Indeed one can 
hardly resist the conviction that the 
face in both the drawing and the 
engraving is derived direct from 
that in No. 1. 

Turning from the question of 
portraiture to that of technique, 
there is no possibility of doubt as 
to the native origin of pictures 
Nos. 1 and 2 here shown. They 
have all the characteristics of the 
native English manner as described 
in an article on that school which 
appeared in the October, 1911, 
number of the Connorsseur. The 
stiff formality of the composition 
and of the arrangement of the 
subject is entirely after the manner 
of the 16th century’ English 
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The pigments are distinctively English, 
and the colouring is extraordinarily bright and 
natural; in particular the smaller one not only 
employs a gesso ground, but even contains gold- 
work in the scroll. 

Another interesting feature about these portraits 
is that they are virtually whole-lengths, and so 


S¢ he ne yl. 


afford valuable details as to the full-dress of the} 


King’s musicians in 1685 and 1689. 

It was not until August 31, 1685, that Purcell 
was admitted to the King’s Private Music, so 
that the dress in No. 1 probably represents him 
in his costume as one of the King’s musicians 
and composer-in-ordinary to the King ; whereas that 
in No. 2 represents him in the costume of a member 
of the King’s Private Music. In No. 1 he wears a 
satin doublet of English pink (a colour peculiarly 
English) ; a plain band ; a coat of green velvet, 
lined white, embroidered cuffs ; puffed wristbands ; 
and knee breeches of English pink. In No. 2 he 
wears a satin doublet of golden yellow; a lace 
band ; green velvet coat, lined yellow ; embroidered 
cuffs ; pufled wristbands, and golden yellow knee 
breeches. 


THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
Continued from August number, page 518) 
By Harvey GRACE 
Il.—Tue Weimar PEriop (continued) 


Consideration of fugues apart from their preludes 
is likely to lead to confusion. It will therefore be 
advisable to put aside the fugues in C minor and 
F major until we come to the prelude and toccata 
which Bach wrote for them in after years. This 


leaves us with three important Weimar works— | 


the Passacaglia and Fugue, the Dorian ‘Toccata 
and Fugue, and the Prelude and Fugue in A major. 
Like the Trio-sonatas, the Passacaglia (x. 214) was 
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subject. In the G minor Prelude and Fugue 
| we have a string of five short movements of which 
| the last is an ostznato of thirty-one bars, having no 
|apparent connection with the rest of the work. 
| There is the minimum of relationship between 
| these sketchy attempts and the lengthy and highly 
| organized work of Bach. 

We have seen Bach experimenting with forms, 
land it is easy to imagine him trying his 
hand at a big two-movement work based on 
ia single theme. Instinctively he must have 
felt that the order of the movements settled 
itself. The fugue, as the freer of the two, 
should obviousiy come to provide relief after the 
passacaglia’s insistence on one theme and one key. 
Perhaps, however, the fugue was an after-thought. 
The passacaglia ended, Bach may have said, * Still 
the possibilities are not exhausted. But instead of 
adding more variations, why not approach the 
subject from a fresh angle? The problem is, how 
to manage this infusion of new life without 
destroying the consistency of the work as a whole.’ 
He found the solution in a double fugue, one of 
the subjects being the first half “of the passacaglia 
theme, the other something quite new—a thrice. 
| repeated little phrase so characteristic and_per- 
| sistent that it pushes its companion into the back- 
ground, and so prevents the already well-worked 
motive from becoming monotonous. 

The work thus owes nothing to anybody on the 
| formal side. The first half of the theme, however, 
was borrowed from a ‘Trio en Passacaille’ by 
| Andre Raison, a French composer, ¢. 1650-1720. 
| Here is the acorn from which grew so mighty an 
oak: 








As Bach sometimes places the subject at the 
top, his work is a combination of the passacaglia 
and chaconne. He is stricter than Buxtehude, in 





written for a two-manual clavicembalo with pedals. | that he sticks to one key throughout, whereas 


We may easily imagine the sonatas to have been| Buxtehude freely uses attendant keys. 


composed with such a slender medium in view, | 
but the Passacaglia is so magnificent as organ| 
music that it requires an effort to think of it as 
anything else. 

The work is supposed to owe something to| 
Suxtehude. Certainly a few passages recall | 
Buxtehude’s Chaconne in C minor, but in the size | 
of his scheme and in variety and power of treat-| 
ment Bach leaves the older composer so far| 
behind as to be out of the reckoning. It is rather 
too readily assumed that Bach borrowed the idea | 
of a passacaglia and fugue from Buxtehude, 
modifying it by placing the fugue at the end instead | 
of at the beginning. But when Buxtehude com-| 
bines the two forms the passacaglia is merely one | 
of the brief sections of a fugue, and is quite an 
insignificant aflair. For example, his C major | 
Prelude and Fugue consists of four loosely defined | 
sections, the fourth being a ground bass of twenty- 
eight bars, on a theme derived from the fugue 


Nor, 
though he presents the subject disguised by 
figuration, does Bach become diffuse as does 
the older writer. Curiously, although he is so 
much less strict and consistent, Buxtehude’s 
Passacaglia and two Chaconnes are distinctly 
monotonous, whereas the interest is. maintained 
throughout the Bach work. Buxtehude begins 
splendidly in each case—the first page of his 
E minor Chaconne is one of the most expressive 
things in old music—but he is too ready to fall 
back on the complacent type of figuration that 
spoils so much of his work. 

Bach’s Passacaglia presents so many difficulties 
in the matter of registration that most organists 
succumb, and neglect the work. If we are 
blessed with an organ of ample resource (not only 
in stops, but in pistons) we may subscribe to 
the general principle that each variation calls for 
some change of colour, but if our organ is small or 
clumsy, we should remind ourselves that the work 
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was written for an intrument of very limited | 
possibilities both in power and variety. The only | 
contrast possible on the clavicembalo was that 
presented by two manuals, one loud and one soft 

Moreover, we find the music full of interest even / 
when played on our own pedal-pianoforte. This 
being so, it is clear that its success depends a good 
deal less on the organ-builder than is generally 
supposed. One point is indisputable: there must} 
be no break in the flow of the piece. If we cannot 
change the registration without a halt—even the 
slightest—we must let the registration go. Fortu- 
nately a good deal can be done by taking the 
variations in blocks, so to speak. Thus 1-3, 
por pp; 4-7, mf or mp; 8-9, f or mf; 10, R.H. 
Choir ~, L.H. Swell, 2; 11, both hands, Choir: 
12, Great and Swell diapasons (easily prepared 
during 11); 13, full Swell; 14, both hands on 
Choir, or R.H. Choir, L.H. Swell; 15, both hands 
Choir or Swell; 16-20, # or f, increasing to full 
organ for 20. Some such plan as this avoids 
monotony on the one hand and restlessness on the 
other, and presents little difficulty on an average 
organ. The chief trouble will be the avoidance 
of change or increase of tone on the last note of 
the theme in the pedals. Clearly the change 
should be on the first note. It may be necessary 
to shorten the last note occasionally before it can 
be affected by manual changes through the manual 
to pedal couplers. On an organ with a large 
pedal department of course this difficulty scarcely 
exists, as we are able to avoid the couplers for all 
save the loudest variations. Variation No. 17 
is sometimes played as a delicate two-manual affair. 
But if Nos. 14 and 15 are light and soft, a very 
quiet treatment of No. 17 makes No. 16 stand out 
too aggressively. Moreover, it is difficult to get 
two quiet, well-contrasted manuals ready, and to 
drop on to them quickly, at the same time reducing 
the pedal. There is a good deal to be said for 
making No. 17 loud and brilliant. The laying out 
shows that Bach played it on the two manuals of 
his cembalo. If we adopt the one-manual idea, it 
is worth while pencilling-in this arrangement of 
bars 5 and 6, as printed in the Widor-Schweitzer 
and Peters editions : 


nw “pl. ks a 2 be Ss. = 
































The least satisfactory variations are Nos. 14 


and 15. They so clearly belong to the cembalo 
that they seem mere fidgety trifling on the organ, 
besides which they interrupt the building-up which 








began at No. 12 and which should be more or 


less continuous to the end. ‘They may be left out, 
and the join easily made, with decided improve- 
ment on the score of continuity. 

1 have dwelt at some length on this matter of 
registration because, as was said above, there is a 
tendency to regard the difficulties as all but 
insuperable on small or ill-equipped organs. with 
the result that this splendid work is less played 
ihan it should be. ‘There are a hundred workable 
methods, and my suggestions will do most good if, 
instead of adopting them, players will spend a 
quiet half-hour at their consoles improving on them. 
In the long run I fancy a good many will incline 
to a simple scheme—perhaps an even simpler one 
than that given above. For the sake of com- 
pleteness I add Schweitzer’s* views : 

There is no organ work that makes such demands as 
this in the matter of registration, Each of the twenty 
sections constructed on the repeated bass must have its 
characteristic tone-colour, and yet, if disconnectedness 
is to be avoided, no colour must be too sharply differen- 
tiated from its predecessor or successor. 


Unfortunately these slight changes of tone- 
colour are usually the very ones that call for a 
spare hand or an assistant. , 

The preface to the Widor-Schweitzer edition of 
the organ works gives a very elaborate scheme, but 
the editors hint that the registration may well take 
second place: 

The player may adopt either of two methods. He 
may either strive—without wasting much thought on 
the broader possibilities of grouping—after interesting’ 
tonal combinations for effectively setting off the several 
variations; or he may endeavour, even in these 
latter, to obtain his effects by means of lines rather 
than colours, and to present distinctly the construction 
of the whole composition. This way is probably the 
better of the two. 


The Passacaglia and Fugue are such a lengthy 
affair that we may wish to play them separately. 
In this case, how are we to end the former? 
The effect of the final chord, with the minor third 
at the top, is inconclusive. Here are three ways : 





























* Schweitzer's ‘J. S. Bach’ (I. 280). (The references to this work 
apply to the English translation by Ernest Newman.) 
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vandalistic as it 


The third is not so 
to be at first sight. It 


appears 


merely gives us a 


tterce de picardie—which was always more or less | 


at the discretion of the player. 
Coming to the Fugue, if we play it as written the 


first note of the subject is bound to be lost. | 


There is something striking in this emergence of 
the subject, but we may safely surmise that had 
Bach written the work for the organ he would have 
announced the theme a bar later, preceding it 
with two crotchet rests. The player who adopts 
this plan does a commonsense thing at which only 
the straitest of purists will be pained. 

The fugue is an excellent specimen of a double 





a couple of beats. Of course we ought not to be 
bothered by this sort of thing: 
































type in which both subjects are given out together : 


Consecutive octaves between treble and bass? 


| Yes, but they are very little ones, and only to the 


Ex. 4 


=== = = = = == = 


eye. 
The Neapolitan sixth at bar 117 looks very thin, 
but we shall resist the temptation to fatten it if we 


&c. | remember that the startling effect is made by the 





Much of its success is due to the strongly-marked 
character of the new theme. Had Bach written a 
semiquaver counter-theme to the passacaglia subject | 
the result would almost certainly have been less 
happy, because the latter would have been the 
predominant partner, and we should at times have 
had the effect of further variations. But the rests 
in the new theme help it to prominence, and so 
the centre of interest is shifted sufficiently to 
establish the fugue as a new movement. 

A good deal may be done in the way of soloing, | 
but the gain is small, and there may even be some | 
loss. A vigorous straightforward treatment seems | 
to be called for. Despite a few weak passages, 
this is a far finer work than is generally realised. 
When played after the Passacaglia it must 
suffer from some lack of freshness in the hearer, 
and perhaps in the player as well. That is 
why we should study it and play it as a separate 
work. Structurally it is so clear that little need 
be said, but a few points call for mention. Thus 
the double shake at bars 101 and 102 was necessary 
on the cembalo. It is not so on the organ, and 
sluggish speech on the part of one or two stops 
will make it into a hideous noise. In this case we 
should omit it. Even under the most favourable 
conditions we shall perhaps do well to shake the 
upper part only. In bars 92 and 93 we shall save 








| chord itself, and is independent of the number of 
| notes employed. It needs no underlining. 
The Fugue, like the Passacaglia, is unexpectedly 


| difficult, owing to a few awkward patches, but both 


movements yield ample return for the trouble. 
Indeed, they have a fascinating quality that grows 
with study. 

Parry, on the ground that ‘a form which 
depends so much upon a rhapsodical quality, 
like a brilliant improvisation, does not gain by too 
thoughtful and premeditated an air,’ considered 
that the Dorian Toccata (x. 196) ‘is not so interesting 
as the earlier one in the same key.’ This seems 
convincing until we remember that there is nothing 
of the rhapsody or brilliant improvisation about the 
F major Toccata—a work surely far superior to 
the early one in D minor. The fact is the form 
suffers from ‘faint individuality,’ as Corder says 
in Grove. Most modern examples are brilliant 
and showy, but the old composers applied the 
label to all sorts of movements. Here, for 
instance, is the scheme of a five-movement work 
by Muffat—a majestic A//a breve, a quick Fugato, 
a canonic Adagio, an Andante, and a Fugato finale 
in 12/8 time, very jig-like. One would call it a 
Suite had not the composer already told us it was 
a Toccata—one of six from the ‘Apparatus 
Musico Organistus’ (1690). The Dorian work 
really is more in line with modern examples than is 
the earlier toccata, being a moto perpetuo. It is 
not so brilliant as its more popular companion, 
but there is fine vigour and plenty of 





ourselves trouble if we re-write the inner parts for 


interest in other ways. In passing it may be noted 
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that, like the Passacaglia, it contains a link with| contrary motion a few bars later. Altogether, 
old French organ music. Pirro points out that| despite the conventional figure on which it is 
the main idea seems to have been suggested | largely founded, there is a splendid life about this 
by a Duo of Andre Raison, from whom, as we|movement. It wears rather better than its more 
have seen, Bach borrowed half of his Passacaglia | popular and brilliant companion. 
theme. Here is the beginning of Raison’s little} The nobly melancholy fugue is one of the 
movement : greatest things in music. Even the group of 
masterpieces Bach wrote later contains nothing 
ei | more thoroughly purged of display or superficiality 
===: lof any kind. It is abstract music raised to its 
ke. highest point. In the thematic index at the 
end of Forkel’s ‘ Life of Bach’ (English translation 
f ‘of 1820) the E, G, B, and D of the first half 
lof the subject are embellished with inverted 
; 7 _ |mordentes. These may or may not have been in 
The resemblance is not confined to the opening | the originals. Griepenkerl tells us that the auto- 
bars. The Dorian Toccata is one of the few works graph was missing, and that the work as we know 
in which we have Bach’s own indications as to} jt was pieced together from various imperfect 
the use of the organ. Unfortunately, as in other| copies. We may be thankful that the subject was 
cases, we are not able to carry them out owing tO Jeft free of the twiddles which were probably added 
differences between the organs of his day an | by some dashing young capellmeister who thought 
ours. Our Swell is generally deficient in diapason ‘the subject needed brightening. 
tone, and our Choir is too often a small collection} 4, 4 mere piece of fugal writing the work is 
of solo stops, a very different affair from the} remarkable, though when playing it we shall do 
Positiv of Bach’s day. The two-manual con-| wel] to overlook the science and think only 
ception of the occata can as a rule be realised} of the music. Parry points out its likeness 
only by playing the Oberwerk passages ON Alto the last fugue in Part 1 of the ‘ Forty- 
fairly loud Great and those for Positiv On| eight, in that the greater part of the interest is 
contrasted Swell stops of about the same provided by development of a fragment that, 
power. The Pedal should be coupled to Great,| written casually, later revealed unexpected 
unless it is so rich in telling stops as to be | possibilities. In this case the fragment appears 
independent —an_ unlikely contingency. The|i, the second and third bars of the counter- 
manuals should be coupled together and to the | subject. At the Codetta preceding the tenor 
Pedal after the last call for separate use, and the entry the treble imitates the alto in the sixth 
ending worked up to full organ. The effect of the! shove. The hint was enough, and Bach 
whole work is that of antiphony between two proceeded to develop all the episodes save one 
contrasted sections of a band, with a tutti at the | (the last) from this canonic germ. The result is 
close. ‘There are not many effects in Bach’s | §fteen canons, all different. (I have not counted 
organ works more satisfying than the passages | them; Prout has.)* Far more important is the 
where the antiphony is close, especially in the|fact that this canonic writing leads to some 
sections over the long grandly-rolling pedal scale : | amazingly daring and modern use of passing- 


Ex. 8. ., |notes. ‘Too rarely does ingenuity give us music 
. Positiv. ° 
Oberwerk. ==—my 
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twenty-two bars from the end, and the fine bit of | © Fugal Analysis,’ p. 64 
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some very attractive roughnesses. 
Ry the way, all editions agree in giving bar 61 as: 





























































But surely the first C should be sharpened. 

This lofty fugue should be played as a voluntary 
by every organist at least six times in the year. 
This seems  over-frequent, until we remind 
ourselves of the number of repetitions allowed 
in the case of very indifferent hymn-tunes and | 
service settings 

Passing from this work to the Fugue in 
A major is like stepping from a cathedral into a| 
garden. We find Bach expressing a great variety 
of moods in his organ works, but nowhere else do | 
we meet with anything like the sunny happiness | 
of the Fugue in A(iii., 66). (The Prelude is of so 
little interest as to be negligible.) The fugue last 
discussed is an epic; this is a lyric—not because 
it is shorter and slighter, but because it is full 
of the intimate personal feeling that belongs to 
the lyric. The walking character of the subject 
must have struck most of us, and the point is of 
interest because it is a good example of Bach’s 
susceptibility to the pictorial suggestion of words. 
The origin of the subject is to be found in the 
introduction to the Cantata, “Walk in the way 
of faith,’ where this theme is treated fugally : 


Ex 


We may be sure that what Schweitzer calls 
‘the curious step-rhythm’ was suggested by the 
word walk.’ 

Spitta thinks the A major fugue was written 
very soon after the Cantata, though its present 
form belongs to a date considerably later. 
The earlier form (printed as an appendix to 
vol. ii. of Peters) was in 3-8 time, and inferior 
in a good many respects. We miss especially 
the effective high peda! passages. 

(The Widor-Schweitzer edition, by-the-bye, con 
‘The G in bar 141 has no 
natural—an omission fatai to one of the most 


tains some bad slips. 


beautiful passages—and the pedal cadenza at the 
end appears in a very clumsy form.) 

We are not able to subscribe to all the more 
emotional of Spitta’s descriptions of Bach’s works, 


but we may do so in this case. He says: 


The fugue is quite unique... . he has given it 
something of a f iarly feminine character, and this 


runs through every thread of it with pure depth of 
f I in the counterpoint, soft 


; . 
The syncopations in the subject also lead to 


| decade of the present century.’ 





sixths, and passages of thirds, breathe into it something 

| of the character of the G major aria in the Cantata, 

| * Walk in the way of faith’; the playful suggestions of 
stretto are quite delightful, till at last one is fully 
developed with infinite grace. From bar 135 the feeling 
acquires a wonderful intensity; the counterpoint seems 
to cling in a loving embrace to the theme, which from 
bar 161 appears again in smiling beauty. 

_ It is to such works as the A major fugue, the 
| Little Organ Book,’ and the genial dances of the 
Suites, that we owe the personal attachment most 
of us feel for Bach. We speak of him familiarly as 
‘ . 

Old Bach’ because of this, and not on account 
of his wig or period. Few of the great composers 
enable us to get on such terms. We shall never 
apply the ‘old’ to Beethoven, Brahms, or Wagner, 
for example. ‘They unbent too rarely, and with 
something of an effort, whereas Bach unbent with 
a smile. 





(To be continued.) 


Jnterludes 


By ~Feste’ 

I left off interluding last month with a threat to 
discuss the extent to which a musical common- 
place may be transfigured by its orchestration. 
The point, you will remember, was suggested by 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s quotations from an early 
work of Balfour Gardiner and Puccini’s ‘Suor 
Angelica.’ Mr. Newman followed Mr. Grew in 
giving this: 





as ‘a specimen of the harmonic ¢/iché of the first 
I should have 
described this additjon of a foreign note to a string 
of common chords as a mannerism rather than a 
cliché. The genuine harmonie c/iché is some such 
progression as that with which ‘The Rosary’ 
begins its bilious progress—in itself a beautiful bit 
of coiour when used in a less obvious manner. 
This by the way. As Mr. Newman says, the 
sequence of added notes strikes us now as entirely 
lacking in originality. He then quotes this from 
Puccini: 





and says, ‘It never strikes us as being a c/iché.’ I 
have not heard ‘Suor Angelica,’ but I went 
through the pianoforte score of the work soon after 
its publication, and I remember this very passage 


| striking me as a double-barrelled commonplace—a 


stereotyped fragment of bell-music supported by 
triads, each one bearing a pimple in the shape of 
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an added note. On paper, and played on the 
pianoforte (especially if put into the same key), 
there is but a pinpoint difference in the value of 
Exx. 1 and 2. 


see, its little bit of tune is borrowed from the belfry. 

Some of Mr. Newman’s Sunday Times readers 
must have been puzzled at his saying of the first 
that ‘to-day, as a rule, nothing sounds more 


obvious, more ludicrously unoriginal than this sort | 


of sequence,’ and of the second, ‘it never strikes us 
as being a cliché” The explanation of course is to 
be found chiefly in the orchestration. Over- 
hauling the full score, I find Puccini begins by 
announcing the chime twice, first on the bells, 
second on the celeste. The passage quoted at 
Ex. 2 is then given to the strings, the tune and 
chords played by first and second violins dizvzs?, 
with a solo ’cello playing the lower F, D, E, C, 
&c., przsicato, the added notes being given to the 
violas. Later the passage is scored for strings in 
eight parts, with softly clashing seconds in octaves 
picked out on the harps : 


SS eS a 
Ex. 5, 6 —— 7 
“.* = a 


This is an excellent example of a phrase trite} 


when played on a keyboard instrument, with only 
one colour and sonority for all the parts, but 
fascinating when shared by even so few instruments 
as in this case. 


When I said above that the salvation of the 
Puccini passage lay “ chiefly’ in the scoring, I had 
in mind the fact that it also gained a great deal 
through the significance it acquires as a dramatic 
element. Mr. Newman says it suggests, “in a 
curious, inexplicable way, the blending of peace 
and pain in the atmosphere of the convent.’ It 
does, but there is nothing inexplicable about it, 
and I'll be bound that if you had buttonholed 
Mr. Newman at Covent Garden while the passage 
was being played, and had asked him why it 
suggested the blending of &c., &c., he would have 
given you the reason in a brace of shakes. The 
bell-like theme suggests the convent, the common 
chords security and peace, and the added note 
hints at the pain from which even the cloistered 
cannot entirely escape. Nothing subtle about 
this, you will say. Exactly; but Puccini is not 
subtle. On the contrary, he is the most successful 
stage composer of to-day. 


We see, then, that the platitude of the pianoforte 
not only blossoms on being transferred to the 
orchestra; shifted from the drawing-room to the 
operatic stage it becomes charged with a power of 
suggestion as convincing as anything in pictorial 
art. So brilliant and dashing an adventure can 
very rarely happen to a_ verbal platitude. 
Occasionally a Shaw or a Chesterton will take 
some well-worn expression and use it in a 


In both cases the procedure is the | 
same. ‘The pinpoint goes to the second, perhaps, | 
because it is more pleasing melodically ; but, as we | 


| been in the kind of seasoning. 


freakish manner, with the startling effect of a 
worm-cast changing into a cracker. But such 
feats are not only rare: they are almost 
invariably confined to the humorous, whereas 
their musical counterparts have unlimited emotional 
possibilities. 

The late Herbert Campbell—or was it Dan 
Leno ?—made a great success with a song the 
burden of which was ‘It’s the seasoning that does it.’ 
To a great extent, it always was the seasoning, in 
music as in everything else. The only change has 
We are apt to 
generalise and say that the old composers always 
wrote tunes, and that the modern ones, finding the 
melodic possibilities of the scale exhausted, are 
driven to serving up thematic crumbs so flavoured 
with harmonic and instrumental sauce as to pass 
for highly original dishes. But the best works of 
the old writers are by no means those that appear 
to be richest in thematic invention. What are the 
most interesting portions of Beethoven’s fifth 
Symphony? Many of us have little use for the 
second subject of the first movement, or for any 
part of the Avdanée, and we can spare the /ina/e. 
All these are definitely tuneful. The still vital 
moments in the work are those concerned with the 
hammering motive of the first movement, the 
bustling bit of fugato in the Scherso, and the 
passage over the drum leading into the Finale. 
The first is as insignificant a scrap as can easily be 
found, the second scores heavily by an effect not 
really musical—the rough and tumble of the 
double-basses playing so quickly that we cannot 
hear the notes for the noise—and the third says 
nothing, but grips us with the vague menace of 
something round the corner. ‘These two latter are 
typical Beethoven seasoning—a frank, almost 
unceuth humour, and an arresting use of the drum. 
The four-note motive from which the greater part 
of the first movement is evolved still holds us 
because of the dramatic effect produced by its 
insistence—also a kind of seasoning. It owes a 
great deal, however, to the attractive “Fate knocking 
at the door’ yarn. As we know, Beethoven noted 
it down from the cry of some small wild-fowl—a 
yellow-hammer, wasn’t it? But how many hearers 
think of the yellow-hammer? They are all Werthers 
for a brief spell, and invest the music with a 
significance far more profound than the composer 
ever gave it. What verbal commonplace can eve 
come to mean so muchas this trivial birdcall ? It 
is as if such an expression as ~ I'll trouble you for 
the salt’ suddenly became so charged with tremen 
dous and shattering import that on hearing it 
people would fall into an agony of remorse. 
You would wait in vain for your salt, and while 
waiting you would speculate as to the strange 
power that has in a moment changed a phrase into 
a spell. If a composer happens to be at hand, he 


will tell you that he and his fellows have done the 
thing so often that it is taken for granted. As 
a matter of fact, they have been doing it 
One of the infallible signs of 


| for generations. 
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greatness in a composer is this power of producing 
something from nothing. Some of the finest of 
Bach’s fugues have short subjects of no moment 
until the old man gets to work on them. Bach 
and Purcell took a scrap of the chromatic scale, 
put it in the bass, and are still wringing our hearts 
with a © Crucifixus’ and Dido’s lament. Handel 
saw that the plagal cadence was the very thing for 
a shout of Hallelujah, and shouted accordingly, 
and we still shout with him, though the thematic 
material of the whole chorus is elementary, and 
the music hardly ever leaves the tonic and 
dominant. Beethoven heard a_ yellow-hammer 
deliver a major third, and in his turn produced his 
best known symphonic movement. You may save 
me trouble and space, and spend a profitable ten 
minutes, by writing down at least twenty more 
examples of this power of transmutation. You 
will then see that there is one prime difference 
between the verbal and the musical ¢/’ché—genius 
can do nothing with the first; it works miracles 


with the se cond. 


But the miracles have usually been worked by 
means of development or by some other process 
that gives us an impression of growth on the part 
of the material. Our ample orchestral and 
harmonic resources are perhaps responsible for 
the signs of a revolt against development. No 
doubt the old composers—and some modern 

things in this’ way. 
Similarly, many an eloquent orator sits down 
five minutes later than we wish him to. But we 
do not therefore despise coherent and well-ordered 
habits of thought and expression in our public 
speakers. The fact is, composers find it so much 
easier to toss a theme from one part of the 
another, or to make it a peg on 
which to stick no end of spicy chords (with or 
without pimples), that they grudge the mental 
They are 
content to give us a demonstration of the possi- 
ilities of the orchestra, and very fascinating the 
result may be. But it has the fatal defect of 
making us dissatisfied with the next demonstration 
unless that goes one better. A work that depends 
so much upon its power of astonishing is 
dangerously like a large and elaborate joke 
repeat it a few times, and the interest fades with 
The Forty-eight’ is a safe volume 
to open, but I never find it saying so much with 
so little fuss as when I come to it after an overdose 
f the Stravinskys, Poulencs, Bernerses, and the 
rest of those who sniff at the idea of expressing 
nything like emotion unless in connection with 


ones have OV erdone 


orchestra t 


effort called for by the older methods. 


the surprise. 


the 1ovs ind sorrows of goldfish, tin soldiers, cats, 
and golliwogs. The Forty-eight’ will be played 
et unborn; the  Berceuses du Chat’ 


by millions \ 
audiences and be 


will tickle a few smart and 4/as 


eard no more 


A correspondent asks a question bearing some- 


what on the subject of this article. He says: 





—. 





‘Is not the contention (first made by Stanford, | 
think) that an orchestral composition ought to be 
able to stand the test of transcription for pianoforte 
duet far too sweeping ?’ 

At first sight it appears to be, but if you apply 
it mentally to a batch of modern works you will 
find very few generally acknowledged successes 


likely to fail. More: you will probably be 
surprised at the ease with which some of the 
most gorgeous works shed their orchestral trap- 
pings and become at home on the keyboard. For 
a good example take the “ Enigma’ variations. So 
brilliant and vivid is the scoring that at first sight 
we should think the work would be nothing 
without it. But play it in the pianoforte duet 
arrangement, and you will be amazed at the wealth 
of beauty and interest that is quite independent of 
any kind of colour. On the other hand, it is easy 
to imagine that Stravinsky’s ‘Fireworks’ would 
become a very damp squib played by anything 
else but an orchestra. Even as an orchestral 
piece it has long since ceased to startle, and 
pyrotechnics that do not make us feel inclined to 
emit a long-drawn admiring ‘0-0-0-0!’ may be 
crossed off the list at once—as, in fact, the 
Stravinsky squib is, for I do not find it in this 
year’s Promenade’ scheme. 

However, we must not push the transcription 
test too far, or we shall find ourselves up against 
an awkward snag in Chopin, whose best music is 
sO pianistic that we cannot imagine any other 
medium for it. 

But as a general rule the Stanford theory will 
be found to provide a good working test. It will 
exclude all the duds and a lot of eccentrics, but it 
will easily admit all but a very few of the 
composers who count or are likely to count. 


More and more we see that wealth of 
orchestral resources, like other wealth, is apt to 
prove a snare. After one of our young bloods 
had occupied ten strenuous and strepitous minutes 
in saying nothing at a Patron’s Fund Rehearsal the 
other day, I found myself wishing that composers 
could be caught in the advanced-student stage and 
compelled to spend at least a year in writing for 
nothing but string quartet, unaccompanied four-., 
five-, and six-part chorus, and for an organ of one 
manual and pedals. A year of this would develop 
their powers of invention to such an extent that a 
body of composers so trained and then let loose 
together would change the whole course of 
modern music—and for the better. I believe that 
the first discovery we should make (with a good 
deal of surprise) would be that the themati 
possibilities of the scale, so far from being used up, 
are almost as rich as ever they were. Men trained, 
even for a year, to realise that the body is infinitely 
more important than the clothes would soon 
prove that the modern decline in invention is due, 
not to the exhaustion of the material, but to the 
fact that composers find it far easier to shake a 
kaleidoscope than to paint a picture. 
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Coda.—A new song has just come my way, and 
provides a good example of what happens when a 
composer sets his teeth and really makes up his 
mind that he wili at all cost avoid the c/iché. The 
cost, you will agree, is heavy. The song is quite 
short, but contains discords enough to furnish} 
forth a whole normal symphony. I quote a 
couple of bars, choosing them not because they 
are the worst (or the best, it depends on the 
palate), but because they are most quotable : 


Ex. 4 
7 te —— _ : — a SN 
a 2 -_— = 
é —— ———_ =f — bo a | 
iw 
See, . ° . . I have brought you love - ly 








fa 








. . . brought you what, do you think? Not a torn 
and bleeding heart, a distraught mind, or a soul 
racked with doubt, as the music might suggest. 
No; I bring you ‘toys.’ Just toys. Among 
them is a balloon, which—but you shall sing and 
play it (if you can: I can’t): 


Ex. 5 
Meno mtosso 
= 


Molto tranguillo. 
_»-- 44... 






— ha — 
=> drous balloon, that floats, — 
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LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 


By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 


NEW 


XII.—JOHN TAVERNER 


The works of John Taverner—especially his 
Masses—have been much in evidence during the past 
fifteen years, and the list of his printed and manuscript 
compositions, as given by Mr. G. E. P. Arkwright 
in the revised edition of Greve’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians’ (edited by Mr. Fuller- 
Maitland) can readily be consulted by all students 
of Tudor music. This list includes eight Masses, 
numerous Latin Services and Motets, various 
In Nomines, and four English secular part-songs— 
overwhelming evidence of. Taverner’s activity. But, 
alas! as to the man himself the biographical data 
hitherto published may be described as meagre. 


' Furthermore, the accounts given by Wood, Fuller, 


and other authorities are all based on Foxe’s ‘ Acts 
and Monuments,’ published in 1563. 

Therefore, inasmuch as the information hitherto 
available has for its source Foxe’s extraordinary 
book, it may be well to warn the reader against 
accepting all the statements made by that renowned 
martyrologist, whose ‘more than a hundred and 
twenty lies uttered by John Foxe in less than three 
leaves of his “Acts and Monuments”’ have been 
exposed by Father Parsons, S.]., in his ‘ Three 
Conversions of England.’ As Dr. Gairdner mildly 
puts it, ‘Foxe’s credulity was ready to accept stories 
that could not possibly have been true,’ and ‘his bias 
makes him untrustworthy.’ 

Fortunately the publication of the ‘ Calendar of 


| Letters and Papers of Henry VIII.’ (1862-!910), and 


| Oxford at 


(My pianoforte being a bit old-fashioned, I} 


cannot distinguish between the B natural and 
C flat in the opening chord of Ex. 5.) Of 
course, a composer must write as he feeis, but 
he must not be surprised if he finds very few of us 
feeling quite like this, especially when playing with 
our youngster—unless we play wi’ deeficulty. 
And if the composer writes thus of a child and his 
toys, what in the world will he give us when 
dealing with a grown man and his troubles ? 

But perhaps the whole thing is merely an expen- 
sive and elaborate bit of leg-pulling—a da//on 
d' essai sent up in order to discover how much the 
really advanced and elect ear will stand. It will 


stand so much that if ‘Toys’ had been sung at the | 
recent Stravinsky concert, and labelled as one of the 
mastei’s works, most of those present would have 
swallowed it without turning a hair. 


| marriage which he would lose by removal.’ 


the discovery of other first-hand sources, make it 
possible to penetrate the obscurity which for so long 
hid the career of this remarkable Tudor composer— 
an obscurity which had baffled even the researches of 
Dr. R. R. Terry. 

We are fairly safe in assuming that John Taverner 
was a native of Boston, Lincolnshire, but I can find 
no corroboration for the statement that he was 
organist of that church, nor for Foxe’s mention that 
he was organist of Cardinal Wolsey’s College at 

its first erection in 1525. He was born 
about the year 1490, and we find him as Master of 
the Choir and Stipendiary of Tattershall Collegiate 
Church in 1525. This Collegiate Church, in the 
diocese of Lincoln, had been founded by Sir Ralph 
Cromwell in July, 1439—for seven chaplains, six 
clerks, and six choristers, one of the chaplains to be 
warden—and was completed in 1459. Under John 
Gygur, Warden in 1478, the musical services were of 
a high standard, and it is of interest to note that this 
Warden was the owner of the valuable Sloane MS. 


1210 which afterwards passed to Dom. William 
Stokes, O.S.B. 

Taverner’s reputation in 1526 must have been 
considerable, because in September of that year 


Cardinal Wolsey wrote to the Bishop of Lincoln to 
try and secure him a good choirmaster ‘for my 
College at Oxford,’ hinting that Taverner would be 
acceptable. On October 17, John Longland, Bishop 
of Lincoln, replied to Wolsey’s letter to the effect 
that he had sent for ‘Taverner, a singing man, to be 
Informator of the Children of Wolsey’s Chapel in his 
college at Oxford, but cannot induce him to give up 
his living at Tattershall and the prospect of a good 
Bishop 
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Longland suggests to Wolsey that the man to be 
appointed should have ‘ both his breast at will [that 
is, have a good chest voice], the handling of an 
instrument [organist], pleasure, cunning, and exercise 
in teaching, and to be there four or five days before 
your appointed day [of formally opening the College 
Chapel] for the ordering of the children, and to 
be acquainted with such songs as shall be the day} 
of solemnity there sung.’ He also recommends 
Wolsey to procure ‘ Rectors’ Staves’ [conductors’ 
batons] and a ‘ good pair of organs: less than two 
pair will not do.’ 

After some parleying, John Taverner consented to 
take the post at Oxford, and entered on his duties 
in November, 1526, at a salary of £10 a year, with 
livery and commons. John Higden was Dean of 
Cardinal College, and on February 24, 1528, he 
wrote to Wolsey’s chaplain that new statutes should 
be framed for the choir owing to the negligence of 
some of the ministers of the Chapel, and that fines of 
17. and 2d. should be inflicted for absence from 
Matins, Prime, High Mass, Evensong, Compline. 
and Processions. 

In February, 1528, owing to the dissemination of 
books, several students were imprisoned, 
including Garret, Clarke, Fryer, Fryth, Dyott, and 
Foxe gives a wrong list, and states that 
Taverner was also ‘imprisoned in a deep cave under 
the ground,’ but he afterwards mentions that the 
used Taverner, * saying that he was but 
a musician, and so he escaped.’ Dean Higden, in 
his letter of March, 1528, tells Wolsey that he has 
not committed to prison Taverner or Radley, because 
‘they were not to be regarded,’ and the worst charges 
against Taverner were ‘hiding Mr. Clarke’s books, 
ind being privy to the letter sent to him by Garret 
afier his flight... A month later (April 2) Thomas’ 
Cromwell writes to Wolsey that ‘his College chapel 
at Oxford is most devoutly and virtuously ordered 
service is solemn and full of harmony.’ As 
of Fryer’s harsh treatment, it 
is pleasant to quote Fryers own letter to Wolsey, 
dated September 16, thanking the Cardinal for 
having released him ‘from that destruction occasioned 
n folly.’ 

[Taverner resigned his post as Director of the 
Choir at Cardinal College in April, 1530, and was 
paid 45, being to March 25. 
On May 20, Dean Higden engaged the services of 


John Benbow, from 


heretical! 


Delaber. 


Cardinal ex: 


the daily 


against Foxe’s account 


his half-yearly salary 


Manchester, as successor of 
Taverner, who evidently had found a better post, and 
doubtless had followed the rising star of Master 
Thomas Cromwell. His contributions to Wynkyn de 
Worde’s Song Book, published on October 10, 1530, 
are three, namely, ‘The bella’ (four parts), * My 
mind,’ and * Love will I’ ‘three parts each), 


One of friends, John 


Taverner’s Wendon, 
Mus. Bac., organist of Boston Parish Church, sent 


Cromwell a present of ‘a fat swan and a fat crane’ 
January 8 1535 Taverner himself secured a 
rative ‘job’ from Cromwell, and was appointed 





illed Jones to arrange matters 
yr th n of the four friaries at Boston in 
August, 1538. Richard Ingworth, Bishop of Dover 
an offi rece he suppressed houses), wrote 
‘he received to the King’s use the four friary houses 

Boston, and gave them to Taverner and Jones.’ 
The last notice of son May 2, 1540, when 
1 behalf of a relative. Less 
in two months later, on June 28, Cromwell was 





he wrote to ( romwe or 


| was no laboured subtlety in his methods. 


executed on Tower Hill, ‘unwept and unpitied,’ as 
Cardinal Gasquet writes. Probably Taverner did 
not long survive his patron, and, accordiny to 
Baldwin’s MS. (Ch. Ch., Oxford), ‘he died at Boston, 
and there lieth.’ 


THE CHORAL WORKS OF 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
By GEORGE LOWE 


It is now more than twenty years since Coleridye- 
Taylor’s first choral work, * Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast,’ was written, and since that time many new 
features, largely borrowed from the modern French 
school, have appeared in British music. Elgar's 
‘Dream of Gerontius,’ ‘The Apostles’ and ‘ The 
Kingdom,’ Bantock’s ‘Omar Khayyan,’ ‘ Pierrot of 
the Minute’ and ‘The Great God Pan,’ and 
Holbrooke’s great dramas ‘The Children of Don’ 
and ‘* Dylan’ are all of later date than ‘ Hiawatha,’ 
whilst such men as Scott, Ireland, Vaughan Williams, 
Bridge, Bax, and Goossens, have since tinged British 
music with a new individualism. 

Yet amid all the changes of idea and method we 
can ever look back to the work of Coleridge-Taylor 
is one of the beacon lights of British musical progress. 
He gained his high position by simple, natural means. 
As far as his technical equipment went, ‘ Hiawatha’ 
was by no means complete, though the constructive 
skill evidenced in it is of no mean quality. Many 
composers of lesser fame, however, have possessed a 
far more comprehensive and ingenious technique than 
he, but have lacked the great essential that inspires 
and vitalises art, with which he was gifted 
creative genius. His inspiration was born out of a 
power of expressing the simple, elemental things of 
life—love, joy, distress, serrow, and despair. There 
The founts 
of his emotion welled up in clear streams straight from 
the heart, and the effect on his music was one of 
spontaneous sincerity. Another great quality of his 
gift of creative genius was his sense of the 
picturesque. He visualised his subjects with an 
eye that probed their many poetical possibilities 
and opened up new worlds of romance. Both 
these fine qualities were doubtless largely due to the 
strong atavistic strain in his nature. Born of an 
African father and an_ English mother, his 
subconscious self retained the instincts of his 
primitive paternal race and translated their spirit into 
music. It has been said that we inherit from 
everything that has preceded us, and Coleridge-Taylor 
had two main sources of inheritance ; it was his black 
ancestry, however, that had the most vitalising effect 
on his work. He was always interested in anything 
connected with his father’s race, and one of his most 
characteristic works for pianoforte, a set of twenty-four 
negro melodies, cleverly elaborated and_ varied 
testify to that interest, whilst the greater part of hi- 
best work treats of primitive, elemental life. Its ver 
picturesqueness alone appealed to him and stirred 
his brain to inspired thought, whilst his hand was 
graced by the cunning whereby to paint its scenes 
very vividly to the senses. When his British heritage 
roused him to action, the result was generally far les 
satisfactory. Though the work thus generated wa 
often pleasing and gracefully conceived, it was also 
rather conventional and artificial in type. 

One of the strong features of Coleridge-Taylor’s 
music is its beautiful and unsophisticated melody, 
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that flows through it freely and spontaneously. 
It is not introduced sporadically and with a 
half-apologetic air to lend relief to music of vague 
rhythm or of recitative-like phraseology. It is intro- 
duced unblushingly, supported by a conviction that 
yocal music should be lyrical in quality and of a 
sustained melodic pattern. In rhythmic development 
too Coleridge-Taylor’s music shows much ingenuity 
of construction, though, so far as rhythmic variety 
in general goes, it is far outdistanced by the work 
of many of our modern men. In harmonic construc- 
tion it follows the vid media between the older and 
newer art, and though it makes no lavish employ- 
ment of tonal experiments, it is nevertheless remark- 
ably well varied and interesting. His vocal music, 
from a polyphonic point of view, shows many 
jnequalities. Sometimes it attains to a wonderful 
beauty in which every phrase participates. At other 
times the polyphonic writing appears overcrowded 
and meaningless. He never obtained a complete 
grip on this branch of his art. 
presented itself to his mind only in its broader 
features. Its details were lacking, and had to be 
filed in mechanically, so that in many cases they 


have the effect of mere padding. As we have before | 


pointed out, it was in expressing the elemental 
emotions that the composer was mosf happy. It 
is the humanisti¢é quality of his music that makes 
so much of it still so popular, that goes straight 
to the heart and does not knock for entrance in vain. 
It asks for a sympathetic response to emotions that 


were our ruling masters when the earth was young, | 


and which will maintain their sovereignty when it 
has grown old. And surely such art has a great- 
ness of its own. 


Coleridge-Taylor had one great misfortune : his | 


first choral work had such an ovation when it was pro- 
duced that none of its successors was ever able to 
oust it from its premier place in popular esteem. 


Some of those successors were undoubtedly of feebler | 


inspiration, yet there were one or two others of fine 
poetical imagination that it could hardly be in the 
interests of British music to relegate to the limbo of 
forgotten things. Our art treasury would be con- 
siderably the poorer did they not exist. It is easy to 
participate in the popular liking for the picturesque 
qualities of ‘ Hiawatha,’ but it is not so easy to 
understand the complete neglect of such poetical 
conceptions as ‘Meg Blane’ and ‘ Endymion’s 
Dream.’ 


‘The Song of Hiawatha’ stands in no need of | 


partisanship in spite of the slings and arrows of 


those who see no merit in anything unless it is| 
Wedding-Feast,’ for | 


abstruse. In ‘ Hiawatha’s 
instance, the clever handling of rhythms throughout 
and the passionate intensity of its romantic tenor 
song, ‘Onaway, awake, beloved,’ rest on too sure 
a foundation of solid achievement for hyper- 
criticism to do anything but demonstrate its own 
weakness, whilst the heartrending pathos of ‘ The 
Death of Minnehaha’ can hardly fail to appeal to 


anybody whose feelings have not been blunted by | 


his intellect. They have gained the ‘ Order of Merit’ 
from the hands of most musicians, amateur and pro- 
fessional, and that decoration seems well deserved. 


The last part of the trilogy, ‘ Hiawatha’s Departure,’ | 


has failed to gain the esteem of the two earlier parts. 
It certainly lacks the homogeneity of its predecessors, 
and in rhythmic development it is less noteworthy ; 
yet it does not lag far behind them in attractive 
melody. The opening soprano solo, ‘Spring had 


come,’ is a_ beautifully fresh and joyous number. 
The account of lagoo’s wanderings and the mockery 
of his companions is delightful, whilst ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Vision’ is a noble baritone solo. Nor does one easily 
forget the beauty of the tenor solo, ‘ Then the Black- 
Robe chief, the Prophet,’ or the dignified farewell to 
Hiawatha at the close. Generally, however, it must 
be confessed that the solo-writing is much more con- 
vincing than the choral writing in this portion of the 
work, 

The cantata, ‘The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé,’ 





{on a translation by Longfellow of a 
| 
| poem 


Too often his music | 


produced at the Leeds Festival, 1901, is founded 
Gascon 
by Jasmin. It is admittedly the feeblest 
{choral work that the composer ever penned, 
and came with rather a feeling of shock to 
those who were anticipating much from him. 
His lack of discrimination in the choice of 
subject-matter was, however, largely to blame. 
Longfellow’s translation is tedious and artificial in 
character,with no lines of real imaginative beauty, and 
with no picturesque qualities whatever. The composer 
| seems to have entered upon his task dispiritedly. The 
| poet’s verse failed to move him, and he wrote 
conventionally and without enthusiasm, The banal 
| setting of the lines commencing ‘ The roads should 
| blossom, the roads should bloom,’ for chorus, which 
is heard so many times during the first part of the 
| work, is sufficient to show how little his heart was in 
jhis task. There is some dramatic writing towards 
| the close, and here and there, scattered through the 
| cantata, are charming passages of lyrical melody ; 
but generally it is machine-made, uninspired, and 
| dull. In contrapuntal interest, too, it is singularly 
| lacking. 

The failure of ‘ The Blind Girl of Castél-Cuillé ’ to 
| achieve the distinction that had been hoped for it, led 
| many to believe that Coleridge-Taylor had exhausted 
|the whole of his powers in ‘Hiawatha.’ The fine 
work, ‘Meg Blane,’ that followed, and was first 
performed at the Sheffield Musical Festival in 1902, 
sufficient refutation of this reproach. 
Shorter than its predecessors, it is framed for 
mezzo-soprano, chorus, and orchestra, while the 
| poem, by Robert Buchanan, has a rugged, elemental 
strength that could hardly fail to make a powerful 
| appeal to the mentality of the composer. The music 
is in turn fiercely wild, dramatic, and pathetic. 
There is an economical use of thematic material, but 
it is employed throughout in graphic and finely- 
suggestive fashion. The music makes no pretence 
|at subtlety, but aims at broad, dramatic effects. 
We do not feel that it had its birth within the mind 
of a man cramped in the narrow boundaries of four 
| walls, but within the soul at grip with the boundless 
| nature forces of the universe. It is not the intricate 
relationship of man with man, with its many problems, 
that the composer unfolds before us so vividly, so 
much as the relationship that binds man to his 
Creator. That is greater than all human bonds, 
greater than all thought, but simple, too, because it 
leaves one absolutely dependent on one Supreme 
Mind. One feels, then, in ‘Meg Blane,’ as one feels 
in the old Greek tragedies, the stirring of just those 
elemental emotions of the human individual that 
forge a link between him and the Eternal Mind— 
hope, fear, impotence, pity, distress, and despair— 
and in its very simplicity yet intensity of expression 
we feel the work fully justified. A_ fine solo, 
|‘ Lord, hearken to me! Save all poor souls at sea,’ is 
| full of a passionate pleading, urged through pity, 


was a 
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and the ensuing chorus describing the frail! bark 
contending with the fury of the storm-lashed sea is 
finely dramatic, whilst the distressful entreaty of the 


solo, ‘Ah, God, put out Thy Hand,’ wonderfully | 


depicts the agony of mind of the suppliant. And 
so this rhapsody of the sea, with its alternating hopes 
and fears, proceeds with powerful impulse to the 
dramatic climax where the brave Meg Blane, who 
has set out to save the perishing crew, is herself 
engulfed beneath the cruel waves. Fate has claimed 
its victims, but God is the Controller of the waves 
nd storms—that is the feeling we have at the 
close of ‘Meg Blane.’ Why is this fine work so 
rarely heard? 


a 


The Atonement’ was written in 1903, and was 
Coleridge-Taylor’s sole attempt at a sacred cantata. 
In spite of much beautiful melody that the work 
contains, it cannot be said to be very successful from 
a devotional point of view. The composer’s sense of 
the picturesque and his dramatic genius here came to 
hamper him. They gave to his music a feeling of 
unreality—as if one were assisting at the presentation 
of some imaginary drama behind the footlights, 
decked out in all the theatrical adjuncts that could 
give effect to the events visualised. One never feels 
that he is in the presence of the anguish of 
the g tragedy. The music is often 
dramatic and beautiful, but it lacks the uplifting 
power that bears the soul into the highest regions of 
sublime contemplation. The spirit is held prisoner 
on earth to witness a melodrama, whereas its wings 
The best parts of 
the work are certain solos allotted to Christ, the 
prayer of the Holy Women and Apostles (which goes 
to redeem much of the rest of the cantata), and the 
beautiful trio for the three Marys, ‘Son of mine, my 
tears are falling.’ ‘Breath of my 
life,’ in the fourth part is fervent, and has much 

but seems more like an excerpt 
from grand opera than from a sacred composition. 


reat world 
should bear it to the empyrean. 


P late’s tenor solo. 
passionate beauty, 


rhe *‘ Bon-Bon’ Suite was published in 1908, and 
consists of six pleasant numbers (unconnected with 
for baritone solo, chorus, and orchestra. 
They have not the individuality of the composer’s 
best work, but means of negligible 
n*The Fairy Boat,’ 
and ‘To Rosa,’ whilst ‘The Watchman’ is quaintly 
cleverly written, and there is a finely infectious 
spirit about ‘Say, what shall we dance.’ All the 
poems of this Suite are taken from Thomas Moore. 

In ‘Endymion’s Dream’ 


each other 


are by no 
it Chere is much charm 


for soprano and teno1 


soli, chorus, and orchestra, published in 1910—the 
composer made his first appearance in the realm of 
fantasy and with marked success. The poem is the 


work of ( R. B and the subject was 


one that appealed very much tothe picturesque sense 


Barrett, 


of Coleridge-Tavlor. It contains much love-music of 
vreat beaut In places we feel as if the spirit of 
Wagner's ‘Tristan and isolda’ has caught the 


composer in its toils, for rarely did he pen music of 


vreater fervency In fact, Wagner’s influence is 
present throughout, but it is only in this work of 
e African composer's that it obtrudes. The 


exquisite openin 


t 
* Tannhduser’ Ver usbery musi 


passages have some of the feeling 
, and are full 





l fan Selene’s solo, as she bends over 
very tense in mood, whilst 

n’s solo on waking, ‘Who calls,’ passes 

ough many shades of emotional feeling and at the 
ose becomes quite ecstat A duet which is heard 
ater, ‘O vision vain,’ is also passionate in its 


phraseology and full-blooded in its vitality, whilst the 
closing passages of the work are dignified and 
impressive. 

In Coleridge’s ‘Kubla Khan,’ our composer had 
'an Oriental and fanciful subject eminently suited 
to his genius, and it still remains one of his most 
picturesque works though it has not the intensity of 
{some of them. It is written for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, and has a long interesting prelude in which 
the main themes of the score are introduced. The 
simple subject with which the choral part of the work 
opens, to the lines ‘In Xanadu did Kubla Khan a 
stately pleasure dome decree,’ is of great fascination, 
and makes numerous appearances during the musical 
progress. There is also some very interesting writing 
beginning with the line ‘The shadow of the dome of 
pleasure,’ during which the main theme of the move- 
ment is cleverly developed. The work, generally, is 
original and unconventional throughout, and 
rhythmically very happy in effect. 

Coleridge-Taylor’s last cantata, ‘A Tale of Old 
Japan,’ was published in 1911, and has since proved 
the most popular of all his works since ‘ Hiawatha.’ 
It is written for soli, chorus, and orchestra around 
a poetically-conceived and pathetic story by 
Alfred Noyes. In it we find the composer indulging 
in a new idiom with splendid success, and he has 
made out of the touching narrative of the devotion 
of the little Japanese maiden, *O Kimi San,’ to her 
artist-lover, Sawara, and her subsequent death, a 
beautiful picture of simple, unaffected charm. The 
various scenes depicted are full of variety, and none 
are really lacking in interest, though, naturally, 
some are finer than others. The opening passages, 
descriptive of Kimi and her father, are delicious 
The ensuing movement in waltz rhythm for chorus. 
‘Peonies, peonies crowned the May,’ is dainty and 
tuneful, though rather less individual in character 
It leads up to a delightful quartet, ‘He could paint 
her tree and flower,’ in which the feeling is much 
more Oriental, and there is a beautiful pathos in the 
later quartet, ‘Lying on the golden sand.’ The 
soprano solo, too, ‘So in her blue kimono,’ is 
exquisite, and quite one of the gems of the cantata 
And so the music proceeds in simple, dramatic, and 
touchingly-pathetic fashion, till we reach a_ short 
interlude in which we have to imagine the passage 
of three years. There is less interest in the musit 
that immediately follows, ‘Moon and flow’r, flow’: 
and butterfly’; but there is fine emotional feeling i: 
the ensuing chorus, ‘Dumbly she turned and left 
them.’ There are then some eloquent reappearances 
of earlier subjects till we reach the painfully-patheti: 
closing picture. This is beautifully limned, and 
unforgettable in its simple sincerity and _ pitiful 
sadness. The composer never wrote anything finer. 

And the bright genius whose imagination opened 
up so many new worlds for us, and who appealed so 
strongly to the emotions that Nature stirs up in 
every man, was destined to die at the early age of 
thirty-nine years! We owe a debt of gratitude, not 
nearly yet paid in full, for the magic spell his work 
casts over us, and we must ever think regretfully 
futile though such thoughts may be—of what more 
he might have achieved had he not been cut down in 
his prime. As with Shakespeare’s heroine, death 
came to him ‘like an untimely frost.’ 


Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Death of Minnehaha’ was 


recently performed for the first time in Jamaica by the 
Kingston Glee Singers, 
George D. Goode. 


under the direction of Mr. 
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THE COMPOSER AND THE PUBLIC 
By STANLEY H. CLARKE 
Musical art suffers much from the misguided 
attentions of two unwitting enemies. One is the| 
superior person who speaks slightingly of all the| 
lighter and popular forms of art, and the other is he | 
who is persistently bewailing the fact that good music | 
is not wanted and that only rubbish can be popular. | 
Perhaps we ought to say that these are two aspects 
of the same mistaken attitude, an attitude which is | 
most mischievous in its effect on musical progress. | 
There is indeed no subject in art upon which so much | 
confusion of thought prevails as this question of | 
public taste, and it is especially marked with regard | 
to music. The majority of mankind, though | 
possessing a certain power of logical reasoning, do | 
not overwork that faculty, and many of us find a} 
substitute for thought in the empty catch-phrases and 
faulty generalisations of others. Two of the hardest 
worked of these are the terms ‘ popular’ and ‘ classical’ 
music, which are generally used to denote music with | 
a tune in it, and music without ; or, as the above- 
mentioned cynics have it, bad music (which pays), 
and good music (which doesn’t). 

That this crude division of music is false is 
palpable to anyone of open mind who does not 
ignore facts. While it is true that a man would not 
expect to make a fortune out of symphony-writing 
it is believed that Beethoven had not that idea 
when he wrote the C minor), it is also true that some 
‘classical’* music is very bad and some ‘popular ’| 
music very good. Yet if the average person be told 
that popular music need not be rubbish, though it} 
often is, and that much of the present stuff would be 
more popular if it were better written, one is put 
down as either a crank or a humorist. The ordinary 
professional musician, even more than the layman, is 
obsessed with the fallacy that because bad work 
exists, it exists because of its badness, which is false 
logic. In fact, the non-musical person’s views are 
often refreshingly original and catholic, while the | 
professional’s training sometimes induces this rigid 
classification of music into real music on which he is 
fed, and ‘rubbish’ which the wicked public force 
him to play. Thus at one extreme we have the 
man with no pretensions to taste—whose natural taste 
is in fact healthy enough, but who wont go within a 
mile of a symphony concert because he thinks it is 
something beyond the ken of ordinary mortals 

‘and at the other the over-superior musician, | 
or enthusiastic student, who regards all music 
other than that by five or six great masters as of 
no account. 
to Sullivan’s music as that ‘comic opera rubbish.’ 
Yet anyone who does not realise the exceptional 
genius of that truly great musician has not got the 
beginnings of a true musical education. It should 
not be overlooked that the first test of any work 
should be: Does it fulfil its aim, and is it suitable 
for its conditions ? It is unprofitable to ask whether 
Sullivan should rank with masters of grand opera 
or the symphony, but it is a fact beyond argument 
that in his own inimitable sphere he was as 
great a master as any composer who ever lived : 
for he was that rare phenomenon, a great popular 





* This word in relation to music sadly needs a rest, as it is so 
often misused. Who ever speaks of a classical picture or a classical 
novel in exactly the same sense? The ordinary listener dubs every- 
thing ‘classical’ which he does not like “What pedants call 

classicism "’ is nothing but the transformation apparently brought 


ibout when the dust of years settles on what was once a romantic 
neasterpiece.' 


Cyril Scott, in ‘ The Philosophy of Modernism.’ 


writer who was both greater and more popular than 
others. 

There are pieces styled simply ‘ waltzes’ which are 
recognised classics and veritable gems of art. In 
fact, the dance music of Strauss, Dvorak, or Chopin 
is alone sufficient to refute snobbish class-distinction 
in music. Much of Grieg’s music was not merely 
intended for a narrow circle of cultivated listeners, 
but for his countrymen generally, who adored and 
honoured him as a national hero. 

Moreover, the common idea that the public is 
tyrannic in its demand for rubbish, and the pub- 
lisher and composer slaves to its will, is not strictly 
true, as it does not accurately represent the actual 
conditions of modern commercialism. It would, 
however, be correct to say that the composer and 
public alike are often at the mercy of the big 
publishing syndicates. But this phase will be 
dealt with later. 

The public like a certain type of music for a certain 
purpose, be it a waltz or a patriotic ballad, or a 
Coronation march. But within that type there 
remains ample scope for genuine artistic work and 
freshness of style—quite enough to show whether 
the writer be indeed a composer or merely a charlatan. 

We readily admit that empiricism and superficiality 
in art are not so evident nor so immediately 
dangerous in result as in, say, bridge-building or 
taxi-driving (to mention two other arts), but they 
are as much to be condemned. Yet when a 


| musician decries certain light music, people always 


infer that he dislikes it because it is not 


more serious or ‘classical,’ as they will have it. 


Some musicians may be guilty of this superior 
attitude, as we have said; but the true artist 
is not such a foolish or unreasonable being. What 


he does know is that much of this light music, 
whether it be accidentally popular or not, fails in its 
professed object: it is badly conceived and badly 
written. If a dance movement, it has galvanic 
energy instead of real vitality and exhilaration; if a 
love song, it reveals treacly, weak sentiment instead 
of real passion. (The reader who at this point 
naturally asks ‘Why, then, is this music popular ?’ is 
entreated patiently to wait and see. 

Most musical comedies are poor not because 
they lack the grand opera touch, but simply 
because they are second-rate. They do not pretend 
to be grand, but they do claim to be ‘catchy,’ and 
when the musician knows that they could be ten 
times as catchy if they were written by artists 
who knew their job as well as a good engineer knows 
his, there is ground for complaint. It is time it was 


We have known one of the latter refer . . ; 
“ | recognised that to give the keenest satisfaction and 


real pleasure it is not enough merely to fill pages of 
the score with quick 6/8 or 2/4 time, badly orches- 
trated and with the drums used in almost every bar. 
This is no doubt very effective, but there must be 
brains behind it. In fact, regarding tunefulness and 
| brightness alone, it is no exaggeration to say 
that a page of Mozart, Haydn, or Schubert has 
more than the entire score of some of these popular 
creations. The greatness of Mozart is not alone 
|in the Symphonies, but is found in the * Magic Flute’ 
and ‘ Figaro’ also. 

It is rightly assumed that melody is a chief factor 
in the appeal of music, but the importance of 
harmony is often underrated. The ‘man in the 
street,’ when he cries ‘Give me a tune I can whistle,’ 
thinks he has summed up all. He does not—nor 
|can he without a composer’s training—know that 
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harmony is as much responsible for the effect of a 
favourite passage as mere melody. A tune is bound 
up with its harmony and is often quite at its mercy, 
and no melody can be heard entirely isolated from 
all accompaniment without suggesting some harmony, 
though the ordinary man is unconscious of it. To 
take an example quite at random: the initial 
germ of the chorus of that popular success ‘ The 
long, long trail’ is more of a monotone than a 
melody. It owes its hold on the listener to the 
effect of one note repeated above the harmonies 
which slide smoothly from the major to relative 
minor key (a good old reliable effect). 

Again: some fairly accomplished melodists are 
lacking in rhythmic force and variety, and the result 
is music which, though pleasing up to a certain 
point, can express only a limited vein of sentiment 
mostly soporific). The happiest conjunction of 
melody, harmony, and rhythm is ‘naturally only 
rarely achieved by one writer, and when it is, then 
we have men like Sullivan. Edward German, though 
he repeats himself unduly, is a worthy successor. 
‘Merrie England’ alone rises above its contem- 
poraries as Snowdon above the Traeth Mawr. 

One of the most popular entracte pieces ever 
written is perhaps Elgar’s ‘ Salut d’Amour,’ and it is 
mentioned here because it aptly illustrates a point 
already made. We have often beard this work dis- 
paragingly referred to, or admiringly instanced as 
‘the sort of thing that pays, by people who showed 
no knowledge whatever that such a piece differed in 
any way from the countless effusions of our hack- 


writers. They say, ‘Ah! that was the young Elgar 
writing pot-boilers.. To which we would reply, 
‘Yes! but how superior to other people’s pot-boilers !’ 


To anyone of discernment the hand of a master is 
apparent in this trifling fragment. Let him who wishes 
to learn something of composition study even such a 
slight piece as this, and then turn to some of the 
many other effusions of a like purport. Note also 
that this little work is not likely to die for many 
years yet, despite its familiarity. Apart from the 
position of its composer, its sustained vogue is due 
to its intrinsic superiority. 

This bring 

f any) 

Dismissing, then, the hasty and utterly false con- 
tention that popular music necessarily means bad 
music, | commence with the statement that the public, 
left to itself, has no taste at all either for good or 
bad. This is not a joke, nor is it merely a personal 
opinion, for it can be confirmed by appeal to respon- 
authority. First let me quote from one of a 
series of pamphlets recently issued by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction—that on ‘Art and Industry.’ The 
5 not mentioned, but it is needless to 
record he is a practical master of his subject. He 


s me to the problem of the relationship 
between art and profit. 


sible 


writer's name 
say . 


‘A study of the so-called “‘ public taste” 
proves that the public is not an originating force 
by reason of its artistic demand. In matters 

never demands anything, 
demand that of which it is 
ndividual members of the public 
possess a sense of taste, and to some extent 
influence supply by the insistency of their demand 
at the shops they patronise, but they are 
comparatively few, and not an organized force; 


therefore, 


of art the public 


be aus 


cannot 


ignorant 


speaking broadly, it is fair to say 


} Set 
| that it is supply which creates demand! Public 


| 


ee 


taste. is the exercise of selection of the offer 
made to it. The more the offer improves, the 
more the public is stimulated in its selection ; 
but conversely, deterioration in quality of offer 
is not met by sustained and effective protest 
from the public. The public is enormously 
receptive and docile, especially in its desire to 
be in the mode. In spite, however, of the things 
it will accept because it is the fashion, the most 
outrageous of these are comparatively short- 
lived.’ 


The above is well worth pondering, for it is very 


sound sense. To a similar effect, though in a 
more vigorous and entertaining manner, writes 


*Criticus’ in the #rva. After saying that ‘because 
the public swallows every third-rate joke and fourth- 
rate ballad that is thrust down its throat, this does 
not mean that the public would not prefer to swallow 
something else—it only means that the public is very 
hungry,’ he goes on to say: 


* The fact is the public takes what it can get, 
and if it can’t get anything good it takes some- 
thing bad ; just as a starving man will eat his 
boots if he has nothing else to eat. Given a 
diet of boots, a man will of course begin to 
distinguish, to say, “ These are jolly tasty boots,” 
or “These boots are a bit tough, all things 
considered.” But the fact that he declares some 
of the boots he eats to be excellent fare does not 
mean that he is a boot-eater by nature.’ 


Again: 


‘The public has no special hankering afte: 
trash. There has been trash on the stage eve: 
since the stage came into existence; but this is 
the first time there has been what you might call 
a Trash Monopoly, a Trash Trust, and that is 
the only reason why trash to-day is so uncom- 
promisingly popular,’ 


The writer concludes by saying that the manager 
who gives the public something better will find 
himself ‘ not a Samaritan, but a millionaire.’ 

Now, without pressing the latter statement, there 
is no doubt whatever that the above arguments are 
unanswerable, and those who repeat the parrot-cry 
that the public is athirst for rubbish are speaking 
neither sound art nor advocating sound business. 

It is sometimes suggested that good composers are 
at fault in turning up their noses at popular forms of 
music ; but there is little in this idea. Few composers 
nowadays are so indifferent to the chances of worldly 
profit. I commenced these remarks by decrying 
artistic snobbishness, but the real composer has 
never committed this fault. In the old days Mozart 
wrote musical comedies which are now classics, and 
Beethoven wrote dance-music without being ashamed 
of the fact being known. 

What many producers have not yet grasped, 
however, is that they will not rouse the public to 
wild enthusiasm simply by giving them mediocrity ; 
and so long as they are content with asking for the 
‘usual stuff that takes’ they will not find a Sullivan. 
For the crux of the whole matter is that to produce 
outstanding work, even of a popular kind, the 
composer must cling to his ideals, and must 
continually nourish the artistic impulse within him 
self or he will get nowhere. But like the famous 
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goose of the golden eggs, he must not be inter | 


fered with ; nor must he be treated as a perverse 
young person whose best ideas should be suppressed, 
jest he deliver up symphonies when he is asked for 


| 


| 


Occasional Wotes 
John o London's Weekly recently asked a number 
of well-known writers and a couple of painters how 


| they stood in the matter of appreciation of music. 


The replies were illuminating. None showed any 
knowledge of the art, only four—Mr. Conrad, Mr. 


Galsworthy, Miss May Sinclair, and Mr. Augustus 
| John—expressed any enthusiasm for it, and the 


remaining eleven were either indifferent or anti- 


waltzes. As Arnold Bennett says, ‘To make the 
largest possible amount of money out of an artist, | 
the only way is to leave him alone.’ 
SIR GEORGE GROVE: 
A CENTENARY APPRECIATION | . ; , , 
| pathetic. Miss Rose Macaulay’s answer is amusing, 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD | and just what might be expected from the author of 
|‘What Not.’ She says: ‘I have never learnt 
On August 13 occurred the centenary of the| 


birth of Sir George Grove, and yet the event passed 
by almost unnoticed. 

‘George Grove was born at 
Wandsworth Road, Clapham, and his hundredth 
anniversary is worthy of being referred to, if only 
by reason of two outstanding works: (a) the projec- 
tion of the ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians’ 
and (4) the organization of the Royal College of 
Music. These works did not engross his activities, 
and we find him as editor of .Wacmillan’s Magazine 


Thurlow Terrace, 


n May, 1868 (in succession to Prof, Masson), also | 
as co-editor of the ‘ Dictionary of the Bible,’ a work 
which stimulated the formation of the Palestine} 


Exploration Fund. He also, for forty seasons, con- 
tributed the greater portion of the valuable analytical 
programmes of the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace—a task suggested to him by Sir August 


Manns. In addition, he published a critical examina- 
tion of Beethoven’s Symphonies and Prefaces to 
Otto Jahn’s ‘Life of Mozart’ and Hensel’s 
‘Mendelssohn Family,’ together with numerous | 
contributions to various magazines. In fact, his 


versatility drew from Robert Browning a memorable | 
letter in which Grove is described as ‘ the Orientalist, | 
the Schubertian, the Literate in ordinary and 
extraordinary.’ 

rhose who associate the. name of Grove with the | > 
Dictionary which bears his name may be surprised | 
to learn that originally he was a civil engineer, and | 
served under Stephenson at Chester and Bangor— | 
superintending the erection of the tubular bridge at | 
Menai. He was appointed secretary to the Society | 
of Arts in 1850, and, in the following year, married | 
the sister of Dean Bradley of Westminster. It is| 
worthy of mention that on the occasion 


of his| 
receiving the honorary degree of LL.D. from Durham | 
University, in 1875, the public orator laid stress on 
Grove’s contributions to Biblical research and 
geography—ignoring his musical services. 

As to his musical heroeS’ Grove most honoured 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Handel, 
Schumann, and Brahms, but, strange to say, he 
rather disliked Wagner, whom he met, in 1877, at 
Dannreuther’s house in Orme Square, London. 

In addition to his honorary degree from Durham | 
he received a similar degree from Glasgow University, | 
and, in 1883, was knighted on the recommendation | 
of Mr. Gladstone. He was made a C.B. in 1894, 
and was presented with his bust (by Mr. Alfred | 
Gilbert, R.A.) on his retirement from the Royal | 
College of Music 


being the gift of the pupils—a| 
gift which he bequeathed to the College, where his | 
name is perpetuated in the George Grove Memorial | 
Scholarship. 

It is almost unnecessary to add that an excellent 
‘Life of Sir George Grove,’ by C. L. Graves, was} 
published by Macmillan in 1904. 


| when it is bad, but still enjoy it. 


| Sir Arthur goes on to say ‘1 


| light. 


| when he 
| musicians never know when to stop.’ 


| likes it in 


| standing during 


anything about music, and certainly am not musical ; 
but I like to hear it, particularly bad music. I know 
I don’t mind good 
either, if the other is unobtainable.’ Mr. W. W. 
Jacobs is quite definite in his liking for military bands, 
pianofortes, organs, and bagpipes, but gets a bit 
doubtful when classical music comes up. He 
decides, however, that he doesn’t mind it ‘if it 
includes an easy chair, a bright fire, and a good 
cigar.’ But, as becomes a humorist, he adds that he 
can enjoy it without these accessories ‘if it is very 
solemn and sad.’ Mr. H. G. Wells takes the line 
Dr. Johnson took about a woman’s preaching—it is 
worth hearing, but not worth going to hear. ‘I like 
classical and some modern music very much—but not 
to the extent of going to the opera. Music has to 
come to me, and I don’t want more than an hour of 
it ata time.’ Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is annoyed by 
it—‘especially in restaurants and other inappropriate 
places.’ This ‘especially’ is promising, and when 
always feel there is 
music which would move me greatly, but I never quite 
seem to get it,’ we have an idea that the root of the 
matter is in him, and that some day he may see the 
Mr. Chesterton evidently couldn’t be bothered. 
| His wife wrote : ‘ My husband just asks me to inform 
you that he is so ignorant of music that he doesn’t 
even mind it.’ So that was that! 


The gem of the collection however is the reply of the 
Honourable John Collier. He begins spendidly : 
‘I am a passionate lover of music.’ Now here, we 
say, is the goods. It is quite refreshing to find a 
painter so appreciative of a sister art. We don’t 
even feel that he is letting us down when he goes on 
to say, ‘except when it distracts my attention from 
more important occupations, such as eating my 
dinner.’ After all, there are occupations to which 
the hearing of music must give way, and feeding is 
one of them. Nor do we part company with him 
‘Also it always lasts too long ; 
We still go 
because a passionate lover of music who 
moderate doses is evidently a bit of an 
epicure—the kind of music-lover who wants it little 
and good, and with plenty of time to savour it fully. 
After this fine start however, Sir John comes down with 
a rich dull thud: ‘Again, it has the disadvantage 
that one tune so closely resembles another that | 
never can tell them apart. Surely there must be 
something wrong with an art which shows so little 
variety.’ There have been others who have found 
this difficulty. There was Lamb, and we have all 
met the man who knows only two tunes, one of which 
is ‘God save the King’ and the other isn’t. And the 
writer once saw the congregation at a village church 
the playing of the ‘Dead March’ in 


says: 


with him, 
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memory of a deceased royalty, while the squire, a 
J.P. and other important public things, stalked down 
the aisle, wondering ‘as he explained afterwards) why 
everybody else was waiting. But in such cases the 
sufferers never think of blaming the music. They 
know the deficiency is nearer home. The J.P., for 
example, didn’t say : ‘Surely there must be something 
wrong with the “ Dead March” if it is so much like 
the other pieces with which the organist plays us out 
that I reached for my hat at the third bar.’ 


Having gone down, the Honourable John stays down 
handsomely: ‘But, worst of all, music is entirely 
divorced from intellect It makes no appeal to the 
mind, but only to the emotions, which is obviously 
much stirred 


immoral. As my emotions are not 


by it, it is to me a painfully dull form of immorality.’ 
[his passionate lover of music ends with a note of 
kindly tolerance: ‘But as many worthy people 


ncluding monkeys) gain an honest living by music, 
far be it from me to decry it in any way. I have 
endeavoured to say the best that can be said for it.’ 
And, implicitly, the worst that can be said for himself. 


If a batch of eminent musicians were catechised on 
tastes, can we imagine them making 
such a poor show as this? They could do so only 
by returning some such answers as the following : 


iterary 


‘I learnt to read when a youngster, though I 


never got beyond words of one syllable, so I have 
few if any literary pretensions. But I don’t mind 
sitting quiet if a friend has a really interesting 


read to me. I am very fond of the 
‘pictures” and go two or three evenings a week. 
My favourite film is “The Clutching Hand,” 
though “ The Trail of Blood” runs it close.’ 

Or: ‘I am passionately fond of reading, and 
casionally take down a book if I could 
find one short enough. But writers never know 
when to stop. Why take hundreds of pages to tell 
a story the plot of which can be given in a few 
lines? And anyway one book is pretty much 
Unless I constantly refer to the 
title-page I never know whether I am reading 
Conrad, Mrs. Arnold Bennett, or 
Nat Gould. There must be something radically 
wrong about an art in which the examples are 


Besides, there are 


yarn to 


should ox 


ke another. 


Bart lay : 


as like as aA pod. 


} 


peas n 


no brains in it. It just appeals to the infantile 
ove of a story—a thoroughly immoral pro- 
ceeding. However, as a lot of worthy people 
ncluding printers’ devils) make an_ honest 


ny by this immoral pandering, never shall you 
find me saying a hard word about it.’ 





rhe fact is, the bulk of educated people still regard 
mus iS a mere toy and its practitioners as a not 
very amusing kind of entertainer How much space 
do we find devoted to it in historical and sociological 
books ? Green’s ‘Short History’ down to 
Mr. Chesterton’s recent fantastic venture in the 
same field, all alike make little or no mention of the 


Fron 


irt that was popular centuries ago among hundreds 
of thousands who could not read or write and who 
rare ime into direct contact with any other kind 
of artistic expression. As Dr. Fellowes says in the 
Preface to his recently published volume of ‘ English 


Madrigal Verse’ 


To those who take a reasonable pride in the past 
, ements of their own countrymen, the names of 
Byrd, Morley, Wilbye, Dowland, and many another 


ght to be at least as well known as are the names of 


the great national leaders in poetry and painting. Vet 
many people of wide culture would confess unashamed 
to ignorance of such English composers, although they 
would be covered with confusion if they had to admit 
unfamiliarity with the achievements of, say, Marlowe 
or Dryden, of Reynolds or Turner. 
Very common too is the total failure to recognise 
the intellectual power at the back of all fine musical 
work. ‘Entirely divorced from intellect,’ says the 
Honourable John; ‘makes no appeal to the mind,’ 
This pronouncement draws from Mr. Ernest Newman 
a rejoinder in the Swaday Times which is not a bit 
too strong : 

And to the musician who is also interested in litera- 
ture, and has some knowledge of the letters of his 
own country and epoch, the comparison in mere brain 
capacity between the great composers and the little 
literary men who do not think much of music is 
pathetically to the disadvantage of the latter. In 
everything that goes to make great art—in depth of 
thought and of feeling, in logical continuity, in the 
power to handle vast architectural masses—the creators 
of the ninth Symphony, ‘ Tristan,’ the ‘ Ring,’ or the 
B minor Mass are to the ordinary English novelist or 
journalist or painter of to-day as grown men to 
talkative children. 


It is a pity John o London didn’t get answers 
from the few writers who are genuine music-lovers— 
Bernard Shaw, Arnold Bennett, Robert Bridges, and 
E, F. Benson, for example. The last-named, by 
the way, has just produced, in * Queen Lucia,’ a book 
the humour of which can be appreciated only by 
musicians—a very unusual kind of novel. The 
comedy gets rather near the farcical at times, but it 
is a rattling good, high-spirited bit of fun, and we 
advise our readers to get hold of it. But even Mr: 
Benson is guilty of a few slips. For example, the 
amusing passage concerning the ‘submerged tenths’ 
in Debussy is rather spoilt by the assertion of the 
prima donna (who is supposed to be well-informed, 
and is putting the others right) that ‘ you can’t invert 
a fifth. Can’t we? Mr. Benson should test this by 
inverting a fourth—any old fourth will do—and then 
trying experiments with the result. But his book is 
so entertaining, and so rich in musical humour, that 
he may easily be forgiven much more than this. 


On the whole the /eAn oe London symposium helps 
us to understand the ease with which most novelists, 
when they take up their pen to refer to music, put 
their foot in it with sonatas in B sharp, deep-voiced 
sopranos who descend to B 7” a/t, and gifted youths 
who, without previous instruction, seize a violin and 
hold the hearers spellbound with an oratorio. 


The current number of the ./usica/ Quarterly has 
a pronounced Pritish flavour, no less than six of its 
twelve articles coming from writers on this side 
Mr. Fuller- Maitland (‘Towards Ugliness: a 
Revision of Old Opinions’); Mr. Herbert Antcliffe 
‘The Effect of the War on English Choral Music’ 
Mr. Colin McAlpin (‘ Musical Appreciation: a Plea 
for Catholicity’); Mr. Antrobus Harris (‘ Musica! 
Animals in Ornament’) ; Mr. Frank Kidson 
*Handel’s Publisher, John Walsh’) ; and Dr. Annie 
atterson (‘The Folk-Music of Ireland’). The 
remaining articles deal with Malipiero, the orna 
ments in Bach’s organ works ‘in which the author, 
Mr. Sumner Salter, is surely astray in the weak 
chromatic interpretation of the inverted mordents in 
‘Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei ehr’), the Baron 
de Tremont’s ‘ Souvenirs of Beethoven,’ &c. There 
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are some excellent illustrations, especially in| 
Mr. Harris’s paper, the plate ‘An Ass playing the 
Lower Rhenish School, 1500-20) showing | 
not an organist, as some cynics might expect, 
but the real faithful Edward, spectacles on nose, | 
all four hooves busy, taking nourishment at the 
same time in the shape of a thistle held to his 
mouth by a man looking round the corner. 


Organ 


The Welshman’s love of choral singing is one of 
the household words of British music, but one can | 
never cease to be astonished at the forms in which it 
shows itself. For instance, in the report in the 
North Wales Chronicle of the recent Harlech 
Festival, we read that : 


From morning until evening it rained with unrelenting 
persistency. The opening hymn at the morning 
session had a baptism of rain, which continued 
practically without intermission until the final chords of 
‘Messiah’ at the evening session had died away. In 
the morning the choirs, on a platform erected inside 
the walls, had what little protection was afforded by a 
-anvas roof, but ere long the singers opened their 
wellas as the rain descended upon the platform in 
ascades. To add to the general discomfort the wind 
developed the sportive trick of lifting the canvas and 
dropping gallons of water on unsuspecting members of 
the audience. By the afternoon the Castle was innocent 
f all covering, the canvas having been removed either by 
the wind or the attendants, so the choir and the audience 
had the full benefit of the rain, which appeared to 
be hourly gaining in volume. Oft has ‘* Messiah’ 
been heard in Wales, but the Harlech Musical Festival 
f 1920 will go down to posterity as the gathering 
where a choir of two thousand voices sang Handel’s 
masterpiece to the accompaniment of a solitary pianoforte 
and where the principals rendered their solos under 
imbrellas ! 


t 








This Festival is an annual affair to which choirs 
district give devoted 
service. From Llanberis to Aberystwyth, towns 
and villages sent seventeen choirs—numbering 
two thousand singers--for a day’s singing under 
Prof. Walford Davies. Six of the choirs joined | 
together in an unrehearsed performance of ‘Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure,’ that earned enthusiastic praise 
from the conductor, and in what was apparently the 
one and only dry interval a professional orchestra 
played a movement from Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished’ 
Symphony. The audience and choir showed no 
desire to curtail the programme, and the Festival was 
Worcester festival- 
in the Cathedral, 


from a large surrounding 


success. 


cushioned 


accounted a_ record 
goers, comfortably 
please note! 


rhe indefatigable management of the ‘Old Vic.’ 
has made further plans for helping South London to 
appreciate Opera and Shakespearean production. 
Miss Baylis announces a season to begin. on 
September 18, and to last for sixteen weeks, under | 
direction of Mr. Charles Corri. The 
promised are ‘Faust,’ ‘Il Trovatore,’ 
‘Carmen,’ ‘The Bohemian Girl,’ ‘* Tannhiuser,’ 
‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ ‘Rigoletto,’ ‘ Maritana,’ | 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ 
‘The Magic Flute,’ ‘The Daughter of the Regiment,’ | 
and ‘ Tristan and Isolda.’ Such a scheme has its | 
financial problems, and an appeal is made for help 
n setting up a theatrical wardrobe that shall save 
the heavy price of hiring. ‘The Carnegie Fund has 
granted fifteen hundred pounds towards the required 
five thousand. 


the musical 
operas 


THE INFLUENCE OF OCCIDENTAL 
MUSIC ON THE ORIENT 
By NORMAN PETERKIN 

That Oriental art in its various manifestations has 
exerted an enormous influence on that of the West 
is a fact that can hardly be disputed. Perhaps only 
those who have lived in Oriental countries and are 
familiar with its art—whether it be that of music, 
painting, ceramics, decoration, &c.—can quite realise 
the extentof the influence. On returning to England 
after many years of life in Eastern countries, | have 
been astonished to find how little of the most 
advanced European art seems wholly original. For 
instance, the effects attained by our Futurist and 
Cubist painters and sculptors are far from being 
peculiar to them, In little native shops in Kyoto, 
the old and still unspoiled capital of Japan, I have 
seen water-colours, sketches, prints, that in drawing, 
colour, and general effect are of amazingly similar 
type to the work of the European Futurists and 
Cubists. 1 have also seen figures and heads executed 
in wood, soap-stone, marble, and other materials that 
are quite as startling in their conception as anything 
turned out by Epstein, Mestrovic, or even the more 
advanced work still of the German ‘ expressionist’ 
Oswald Herzog. 

Japanese art has in the past greatly influenced 
European art, but I should not care to decide as 
to whether it is now influencing our Futurists and 
Cubists, or whether it is a case of spontaneous 
conception of similar ideas in both lands. 

In another direction, much has been said about 
the influence of the Orient supposed to be evident in 
the costumes and colour schemes of the Russian 
Ballet. Personally I think the ballet has never 
given us the unique colour combinations and 
decorative effects constantly met with in the East. 
Perhaps it is heretical to say so, but I found that 
some of the ballet’s colour schemes irresistibly 
reminded me of the displays one associates with 


| the windows of Liberty’s, and Heal’s in Tottenham 


Court Road, especially ballets like ‘The Midnight 
Sun’ and ‘ Thamar.’ Perhaps I had better not say 
which I prefer ! 

In ceramic art the lovely work turned out by 
the Ruskin and Doulton potteries has its counterpart, 
both as to shapes and glazes used, in the Chinese 
pottery of certain periods. In this case, as the 
Chinese work long antedates the Western, there can 
be no question about the influence. 

In the realm of dancing, we have had a deluge of 
‘Oriental’ dances and dancers from Maud Allan to 
‘Chu-chin-chow.’ I have witnessed the performances 
of a fair number, but with one exception, that of 
*Roshanara,’ I have seen nothing that convinced me 
it was Oriental either in atmosphere or accom- 
plishment. 
has of course exercised a great 
There are very few of the 


Oriental music 
influence on our own. 
moderns who do not reveal the influence somewhere 


in their work, including Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, 


and the modern French and Russian _ schools 
generally. Of our own men, Bantock is the one 
who is supposed to have come most under the 


Strange to say, there is 
that (to me 
1 feel this 


fascination of the Orient. 
little in his work, fine though it be, 
strikes a definite Oriental note, whereas 
note strongly in a great deal of Cyril Scott’s music 
even where it is not concerned with Oriental subjects, 


| However, it is not necessary to quote further instances 
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of the general influence of the arts of the East on| Oriental. That is to say, one feels with his music 
those of the West—it would be labouring the point, | that it could hardly have been written by any other 
and in any case is not what I set out to write about.| than an Oriental. His rhythmic sense is tremendous, 
I see also that the C/es/erian announces an article on| A great deal of his work has a boiling, surging effect, 
‘Oriental influences in contemporary European| that is unlike anything I know in modern music: jt 
music,’ by Kaikhusru Sorabji, which should be| gives one the feeling of an almost volcanic personality 
welcomed by those interested in the _ subject. behind it. i 
There is probably no one in England—or, for that ! certainly think that when this music gets into 
matter, in Europe—better fitted to deal with it, for | print, and is performed, that it will become as much 
Sorabji, in addition to his Eastern heritage, possesses | a storm centre of discussion as the music of Debussy, 
an encyclopedic knowledge of modern music, and| Stravinsky, Ravel, Goossens, and Schénberg. 
one can look forward to an interesting and valuable} The Japanese composer, Koscak Yamada, a fair 
article. amount of whose music is in print, is a writer of 

Though I have wandered from the point, I started | quite a different type, being not by any means a 
out to write of exactly the opposite subject—the| revolutionary, as is Sorabji. He is now in the early 
influence of Western music on the Orient. Some| thirties, and commenced his musical training at the 
might be tempted to think that such an influence; Imperial Academy of Music at Tokio, studying mostl; 
does not exist ; but they would be quite wrong. The! with German teachers, who at that time ran 
influence not only exists, but is growing rapidly.| whatever music there was in Japan. After a long 
We are all aware that our composers write ‘Eastern’! period of studentship he became a teacher in the 
music on occasion, though it would not be recognised | Academy, all the while devoting himself to composi- 
as such by Orientals. It will probably surprise a/tion in Western forms. He eventually left Japan for 
good many people to learn that there are composers | Berlin, where he continued studying and working for 
of Oriental birth writing ‘Western’ music. So far I | five years, Max Bruch, amongst others, displaying a 
have come across only two: Kaikhusru Sorabji, who| lively interest in his work. His output at this time 
s Indiam and Koscak Yamada, who is Japanese. | included operas, symphonies, &c. One of his operas, 
That is, these two are the only men, so far as I am| based on a Japanese subject, was accepted for 
aware, who are writing music that in its scope and_ production in Berlin, but was shelved owing to the war. 
achievement can be placed in the same class as the/| Soon afterwards he returned to Japan, and has since 
best of our modern European writers. I have come| devoted himself to composition, teaching, and con- 
across other composers of Oriental—or partly| ducting. He recently made a trip to the U.S.A., 
Oriental—birth who are writing music in light| where he was one of the sensations of the 1918-19 
vein very successfully. Some of the Filipinos seem| New York musical season, many of his orchestral 


to possess remarkable gifts in this direction. works being played under his own conductorship. 
Unfortunately, in the case of Sorabji, none of his His output includes ‘Autumn Festival’ (Mérike 


music is in print, and therefore available for general | for chorus and orchestra, ‘ The Dark Gate,’ ‘ Madara 
discussion or performance. I have seen and heard | no hana,’ ‘ Blue Flame’—all symphonic poems: a 
a good deal of it, and my own opinion is that he|symphony ‘The Triumph of Peace’; ‘ Marie 
s a new and startling voice in our modern music.| Magdalene’ a choreographic symphony, and some 
He has mastered all the technical resources of the| vocal and pianoforte works. 

art, which he uses with insight and surety, his handling A great deal of his earlier work displays the 
of the modern orchestra being amazing. His works| influence of the German classics, while the later 
are chiefly in the larger forms, and are of a complex | leans to the methods of the modern French school. 
character. They include In common with Sorabji, Yamada displays fine 
musical craftsmanship and technical mastery; but 


1915.—Pianoforte Concerto (A). : . : 
unlike the former, he has not yet shown himself to 


Six Songs to poems of Henri de Régnier, 


Samain, and Pierre Louvs. be the possessor of any strikingly individual utterance, 

Two Vocalises. at least in his orchestral works. These, however, 

1916, —Orchestral work ‘ Chaleur.’ are interesting enough, and maintain a high level. 
Pianoforte Sonata. They are as much deserving of performance as most 
Pianoforte Concerto (B). of the orchestral novelties brought forward; never- 


Songs to poems of Rollinat, Baudelaire, \ 
1917.—Songs by Dowson, &c. 

Pianoforte Concerto (C), 
1418,—First Pianoforte Concerto. 


theless, one feels that they might have been written 
by any one of our well-schooled younger composers, 
for there is no definite individuality of utterance, and 


Songs by Baudelaire, Verlaine. but little hint of their Eastern origin. 
Two short Pianoforte pieces. Some of the work written since his return to Japan 
1019,—Pianoforte Sonata No. 1. from Europe seems to point to the fact that Yamada 
Fantaisie Espagnole, Pianoforte. is now shedding the various influences that have 
Incidental music to a play, ‘The Rider by | hitherto moulded his work, and that a definite pe: 
Night,’ by Edward Lightport. sonality is emerging. His original Japanese song: 


14920, — Pianoforte ()Juintet. 
Prelude, Toccata, and Fugue, for Pianoforte. 
Second Pianoforte Concerto 


reveal examples that are really interesting, and 

convince the hearer that in these he has succeeded 

in expressing, by means of a Western musical 
Sorabji is a merciless critic of his own work, and| vocabulary and __ technique, something of the 

has discarded all work previous to his first Piano-| thoughts, feelings, and impulses that are of the 

forte Concerto of 1918, as being immature. He essence of his own race and peculiar to them. 

has apparently absorbed and assimilated all the His arrangements of old Japanese songs and 


aeveioy 


pments of modern harmony, and has succeeded | dances have considerable interest and exotic charm, 
to an uncommon degree in evolving an idiom (of a! and are of historical value. Skill is displayed in the 
very advanced nature) that appears to be absolutely manner in which this music is presented, so that 
his owm, yet in a great many ways basically| we feel that here is authentic Oriental music 4 
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far as it can be expressed in terms of Western| understandable. Once the liking for European 
music has been cultivated and a certain amount 


notation. 
Yamada is a conductor of unusual ability, and | 


, New York friend who is a prominent critic tells | 
me that he considers him to be one of the most 

interesting and promising young conductors that | 
have come before the American public. In _ his 

opinion Yamada is far greater as a conductor than as 

a composer, 

Here then are two very concrete illustrations of 
the influence that Occidental music has begun to 
exert on the Orient and Oriental minds. To attain | 
to a mastery of technical resources in a mode of 
expression strange to them is in itself a noteworthy 
achievement, but one that can be paralleled in other 
directions. What is more significant is the fact that 
Orientals, whose mental make-up is so different from 
our own, who so far as Occidental music is concerned 
have no tradition or inheritance of taste and feeling 
to guide them, who hear our music with such different 
ears as it were, can yet, in a short space of time, 
assimilate what we have to offer and in turn express 
themselves in a new medium with individuality and 
authority. 

It must be recognised that it is not only a matter 
of learning a new language and expressing one’s 
thoughts therein. In this case it means that a new 
view-point must be assumed, and a fresh mental 
development must take place before anything 
can be expressed that is of value or intelligible to 
the Occidental mentality. That is to say, the 
basic thought, impulses, and ideas which go to 
make up the personality to be expressed in terms 
of music, must be, if not actually altered, at 
least developed in new directions, before what is 
expressed as music can have much appeal to the 
wverage Westerner. 

It is proverbial that the Oriental personality differs 
from our own in its make-up. Things that move us 
deeply and that possess great significance in our lives 
bear no meaning whatever to the Oriental. To take 
acommon instance, how differently do they regard 
death! The thoughts and feelings it would give rise 
to in the Eastern mind are probably a complete 
reversal of those that would be prompted in our- 
selves by a similar contemplation. It is the same 
with our music. The greatest and most moving 
utterances of Western ‘composers are meaningless 
to the Oriental, and not necessarily to the uneducated 
cr lower class only. In turn, a great deal of Eastern 
music, even if it could be expressed in Western 
musical terms, would prove to be unbearable to us. 
We could not think of it as music at all; it would 
be merely noise to us, and actively unpleasant noise 
at that. Not only is the medium or material it uses 
beyond our comprehension or enjoyment, but what it 
strives to express is also alien to us. Nevertheless to 
the people whose utterance it is, it is all that is 
beautiful and vital. 

So that if at first sight the fact that there are 
Oriental composers writing in Western idiom does not 
seem particularly remarkable, a little reflection and 
an endeavour to put ourselves in their place 
i.¢., write music in an Eastern idiom that will be 
intelligible and acceptable to Orientals—will soon 
suffice to prove that it really is a very remarkable 
achievement. 

Western music is also exerting influences in the 
Orient in other and less valuable directions than the 
creative. There are now a rapidly increasing 
number of executive artists. This is far more 


assimilated, the necessary executive technique will 
soon be acquired, for all Eastern races are adepts at 
picking up anything that depends on manual skill, 
the Chinese and Japanese notably so. I have yet to 
hear, however, any Oriental executive artist whose 
performance was anything more than technically 
excellent. 

One Japanese prima donna, Tamaki Miura, has 
achieved sensational success in America in operas 
like ‘Madama Butterfly,’ ‘Iris,’ ‘The Geisha,’ and 
others, and her success has been the signal for the 
appearance of other Japanese singers. I know also 
Malay, Chinese, and Filipino pianists and violinists 
who have given me pleasure, the more so when they 
have tried to afford me an idea of their native music 
instead of the Chaminade genre they usually dote 
upon. The Pathan and Punjaubi bandsmen of the 
Indian Army bands are also remarkably clever, and 
generally develop great sight-reading abilities. But 
I was never able to determine whether the Western 
music they played so well meant anything to them, 
nor could their European bandmasters enlighten me 
much. One friend told me he was quite convinced 
that it was merely a matter of parrot facility with 
them, and that they were completely indifferent and 
untouched by the music they played. On the other 
hand, another bandmaster of my acquaintance 
indignantly denied this, and assured me that they 
had strong likes and dislikes, and looked forward 
to new stuff—with an especial liking for Wagner 
excerpts ! 

The gramophone has played an enormous part in 
making Western music of the lighter type familiar to 
Eastern ears. At one time it was chiefly records of 
native music that were sold, but all this seems to be 
changing, and an enormous number of records of 


rag-time, light opera, and music-hall songs are 
disposed of direct to the natives. In China, 
much to my_ regret, gramophones, together 
with large orchestrions, are gradually displacing 
the native orchestras that used to be so much 


a feature of every tea-house and restaurant. It 
is, indeed, rather remarkable how ‘Eastern races 
have taken to our light music, especially rag-time. 


I have many times amused myself with noting 
the effect of European music on my native 
servants of different races— Malays, Tamils, 


Javanese, Chinese, Japanese. I have played on 
the pianoforte or gramophone all kinds of 
music—Stravinsky, Debussy, Irving Berlin, Elgar, 
Borodin, Lionel Monckton, &c. In every case the 
result was the same, they were always attracted to 
anything with strongly marked rhythm. Nothing 
else seemed to matter ; the harmony might be ultra- 
modern and involved, or utterly elementary, so long 
as the rhythm was there. Borodin’s ‘ Prince Igor’ 
Dances drew them just as surely as Irving Berlin’s 
‘Watch your step,’ while such things as Debussy’s 
‘L’Aprés-midi d’une faune’ found them absolutely 
indifferent and bored. Strong rhythm, therefore, 
seems to be the element that attracts them in 
Western music, and this doubtless explains why jazz 
and rag-time generally have attained such a hold. | 
was much interested to come across confirmation of 
this recently when reading a most interesting book on 
Indo-China by a French writer, Beaudesson, He 
tells how he made experiments with a gramophone 
on the Moi, one of the primitive races of Indo-China. 


In his own words: 
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‘The choice fell on the “ Spring Song,” which 
however met with little favour. The audience 
evidently had no opinion of Mendelssohn. The 
small children made for their mothers’ arms in 
terror, and were only consoled with difficulty. 
The general feeling was one of astonishment 
We hastily took off that 
record and replaced it by a hunting chorus 
plentifully sprinkled with the blare of horns. 


passing to displeasure. 


This met with a most enthusiastic reception. 
ie We went on to the music-halls, and 
singers, and whistlers, and when the interval 
was announced after “Fou Rire,” the entire 
audience went off almost convulsed with attempts 
to imitate it.’ 


Of the countries of the East that have taken most 
indly to Western music Japan is the chief, Fifty 
years ago Occidental music was unheard and unknown 
n the land. There existed only the native variety, a 
good deal of which, incidentally, is very beautiful and 
When Japan started to 
modernise she did it thoroughly, and included music 
the scheme. British and French bandmasters 
were brought in to train army and navy bands. A 


acceptable to Western ears. 


few years later Western music was introduced into 


Conservatories on Western 
nes were established, mostly with German teachers, 
10 ran Japan’s music for many years. The Japanese 
proved apt pupils, so much so that they are now quite 
ompetent to look after their own music, which they 


the schools and colleges. 


do. There is now very little to distinguish the 


\cademy of Music, Tokio, from similar institutions 
n European centres, It turns out fully equipped 
tudents executively, who are absorbed into the 
jumerous orchestras and bands that exist in the 
intry. Most of its teachers are Japanese, and 


nowadays Western music has even penetrated into 
ourt circles 5 
Che thing 1s gradually happening in China, 






like the same extent, the spread of 
usic being generally due to the missionaries 
ubiquitous gramophone. 

Chat the influence which Western music is exerting 
be commended I much doubt. First of all, as 
ready said, it 1s usually the lower forms of our music 
time, musical comedy, &c. 
it has tended to displace the native music 
the affections of the people and push it into the 
} nd, l in Japan and 
a [he native musician and his music are 


it are spreading rag 


certainly is doing 


ng into distavour, and in the end will die out, 
ye replaced by the mechanical European variety 
the shoddiest kind. In a similar way the 
iutiful native costumes, materials, and hand- 
rKe pe ods ire pemny superseded by cheap 
achine-made European clothes. 
I shall not soon forget the shock of one of my 
rst experiences of Western music in the East. I 


attended a performance in a little Malay theatre 





un out-of-the-way distr the play being one of 
ose old tales that date back hundreds of years. 
here had been some singing of rather plaintive 
P which had interested and delighted me 


1. Then, tomy stupefaction, one of the characters 
t out into a distorted version of ‘ Yip-i-addy-i-ay !’ 

to native words I felt we were answerable for 
of thing was to become a common 


tually recall one performance of 


sang comi 
‘not to wound the feelings of the most fastidious 
mind.’ 
coterie was Miss M, 
siren,’ who, notwithstanding 
musical ability,’ did not allow her artistry to interfere 
with her domestic affairs, for she had her baby 
clandestinely conveyed to her every night to receive 
its 


‘Macbeth’ done into Malay, where various popular 
| music-hall tunes were introduced, to the frantic 
delight of the native audience. 


Civilization and progress, I suppose! Yes, Western 


music certainly is exerting a strong influence on the 
‘unchanging East,’ and I for one wish it were not so, 


THE MUSIC AND MUSICIANS O}! 


DICKENS 


By C. EDGAR THOMAS 
Concluded from August number, page 535) 
Il. 


‘Bleak House’ provides us with that amusing 


character Matthew Bagnet, the ex-artilleryman. His 
appearance was remarkable and his ‘ musical abilities’ 
were extraordinary. He appears before us ‘tall and 
upright, with shaggy eyebrows, and whiskers like the 
fibres of a cocoanut, not a hair upon his head, and a 
torrid complexion.’ 
adopted ‘the musical business,’ becoming a bassoon- 
player, upon which instrument he often ‘ blows away,’ 
Occasionally, too, he speaks in short sentences, 
‘bassoon-like.’ 


Upon leaving the service, Bagnet 


But let him speak for himself : 


It was the old girl that brought out my musical 
abilities. I should have been in the artillery now, but 
for the old girl. Six years I hammered at the fiddle. 
Ten at the flute. The old girl said it wouldn’t do; 
intention good, but want of flexibility ; try the bassoon. 
The old girl borrowed a bassoon from the band-master 
of the Rifle Regiment. I practised in the trenches. 
Got on, got another, get a living by it. 


Bagnet’s Emporium is a place that every musical 


Dickensian would have wished to visit. It was one 
of the little shops in a street in the purlieus of the 
‘Elephant and Castle,’ and had in its window a few 
fiddles, some Pan’s pipes, a triangle, a tambourine, 
‘and certain elongated scraps of music,’ 
Bagnet, too, played very creditably upon the fife. 


Master 


The same book—* Bleak House’—introduces us to 


that irrepressible comic vocalist and character artist, 
Little Swills, the prototype of many engaged at 
those curious public-house sing-songs. With his 
gags and patter 


as a true artist, mostly spontaneous 
this worthy was a great success at the ‘ Sol’s 


Arms.’ When the Harmonic assemblies at that 
hostelry were suspended, Little Swills appeared at 
the ‘ Pastoral Gardens down the river,’ where he 


songs, calculated, zde the bill, 
member of the ‘Sol’s Arms’ 
Melvilleson, the ‘noted 
‘some pretensions to 


Another 


natural nourishment during the entertainment 
is interesting to note that on one occasion the 


once popular song of ‘King Death,’ with ‘Chorus by 
the whole strength of the company,’ formed the week’s 
special Harmonic attraction. The words of this 
song were by Barry Cornwall, and it was a great 
favourite of John Leech, the artist, who used to sing 


Mention must also be made of Little Swills’s 


rendering of ‘Listen to the Waterfall’—or, to be 
colloquially exact, ‘ Listen, listen, listen, Tew the 
wa-ter-fall,’ which comes from Lord Mornington’s 
glee, ‘ Here in cool grot.’ 
by Dickens in ‘ Bleak House,’ is the famous Scotch 
air, ‘ We’re a’ noddin’,’ 


Another song mentioned 
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The Micawbers are a most important family of 
Dickensian singers. First of all the eminent 
Wilkins could both warble and hum, and complacently 
dispense many musical urbanities. His devoted | 
spouse, too, was no mean vocalist, and her ‘ Little| 
faffline’ and ‘ The Dashing White Sergeant,’ among | 
other efforts, no doubt helped her husband to bear with | 
equanimity his many misfortunes. We read that | 
Micawber cherished a particular liking for such 
ditties as Dibdin’s ‘ Lovely Nan,’ and ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne,’ and Dickens has given us a picture of him 
leading with gusto the chorus of ‘ Gee up, Dobbin.’ 
lhe musical abilities of this amusing couple were not | 
denied to their offspring, the hopeful young Master 
Wilkins, who possessed of a remarkable ‘head’ 
voice, after failing to obtain a position as chorister 
in Canterbury Cathedral, descended—such is fate! 
—to singing songs across the fetid atmospheres of | 
bar-parlours. David Copperfield has recorded that 
young Wilkins exhibited ‘a certain expression of 
face as if his voice were behind his eyebrows,’ | 
when, ‘as an alternative between that and bed,’ he| 
ang ‘The Woodpecker Tapping.’ Later he became | 
a very creditable amateur singer, and we take leave | 
of him after his rendering of ‘Non Nobis’ at the 
dinner given in honour of his sire at Port Middlebay, 
bowing to the plaudits of the select company. 


In ‘Littlke Dorrit’? we may read of Frederick 
Dorrit. In his better days he had been a 
musical amateur of no small merit, and_ his 
house had ever been open to singers and 
musicians, When, together with his brother 
William, he fell from fortune, he contrived to} 


maintain himself in part by playing a clarinet ‘as 
dirty as himself’ in the orchestra of a small and 
obscure theatre. The novelist tells us that ‘he had 
been in that place six nights a week for many years, | 
but had never been observed to raise his eyes| 
above his music-book.’ His brother William in| 
former days had been a pianist—a fact that gained | 
for him the good offices of the Marshalsea turnkey. 
Of him that dignitary says : 


| 
} 





srought up as a gentleman, he was, if ever a man 
Educated at no end of expense. Went into the 
Marshal’s house once, to try a new piano for him. 
Played it, I understand, like one o’clock—beautiful. 


Was, 


‘The Woodpecker Tapping,’ already mentioned | 
in connection with Master Micawber, is 
referred to in ‘Little Dorrit’: ‘Papa is sitting | 
prosingly breaking his new-laid egg in the back | 
parlour over the City article, exactly like the} 
“Woodpecker Tapping.”’ The song, it may be noted, 
is further alluded to in the ‘Sketches’ and in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ * Who passes this road so late,’ the song 
associated with that redoubtable villain Rigaud, 
alias Blandois, was translated from the French 
by Dickens himself, and set to music by H. Dalton. 
Young John Chivery, Little Dorrit’s humble lover, | 
was evidently something of a dandy, for Dickens | 
is careful to tell us that his pantaloons were 
so ‘highly decorated with side stripes, that each | 
leg was a three-stringed lute.’ Many years afte 
their engagement had been’ broken off, Mrs. 
Finching simperingly refers to a copy of the 


also 


popular duet ‘Paul and Virginia,’ which should | 
have been returned to her by her former famed Arthur 
Clennam ; and the advice of that ‘floury’ widow 


Mrs. General to Amy Dorrit on deportment, Xc., 
indicates that she might have gone far as a teacher 


of correct facial expression in singing 
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You will find it serviceable in the formation of a 
demeanour, if you sometimes say to yourself in company 
—on entering a room, for instance—Papa, potatoes, 
poultry, prunes and prism. 


The dominant musical personality of Dickens’s 


unfinished novel ‘Edwin Drood’ is John Jasper, 
with Mr. Crisparkle a good second. At times 
much controversy has waged over the precise 


position occupied by the former at Cloisterham 
Cathedral, but with that question we are not now 
concerned. What ‘lay precentor’ or ‘lay clerk’ may 


| mean is immaterial ; suffice it to say that Jasper had 


gained a _ reputation as a teacher of singing. 
Evidently he became tired of his Cathedral appoint- 
ment, for we find him confessing to his nephew that 
‘even a poor monotonous chorister and grinder of 
music—in his niche—may be troubled with some 
stray sort of ambition, aspiration, restlessness, dis- 
satisfaction, what shall we call it?’ Going home 
to his bachelor rooms in company with Neville 


| Landless and Edwin Drood, Jasper ‘walking in the 


centre, hand to shoulder on either side, beautifully 
turns the refrain of a drinking song.’ Jasper’s 
knowledge of the old songs and melodies was 
considerable, and Dickens has presented him to us 
in two widely divergent musical silhouettes. To Mr. 
Sapsea, the pompous auctioneer, he once sang 
songs to his own accompaniment : 


° . no kickshaw ditties, favourites with national 
enem es, but gave him the genuine George the Third 
home-brewed ; exhorting him (as ‘ my brave boys’) to 
reduce to a smashed condition all other islands but this 
island, and all continents, peninsulas, isthmuses, pro- 
montories, and other geographical forms of land soever, 
besides sweeping the seas in all directions. In short, 
he rendered it pretty clear that Providence made a 
distinct mistake in originating so small a nation of 
hearts of oak, and so many other verminous peoples. 


On another occasion he chants choir music ‘in a 
low and beautiful voice for two or three hours’ 


Mr. Jasper is in beautiful voice this day. In the 
pathetic supplication to have his heart inclined to keep 
this law, he quite astonishes his fellows by his melodious 
He has never sung difficult music with such 
skill and harmony as in this day’s Anthem. His 
nervous temperament is occasionally prone to take 
difficult music a little too quickly; to-day, his time is 
perfect. 


power, 


The’ Rev. Mr. Crisparkle at various times openly 
avows his admiration for Jasper’s musical and vocal 


talents. After service he remarks 


I must thank you, Jasper, for the pleasure with 
which I have heard you to-day. Beautiful! Delightful! 
You could not have so outdone yourself, I hope, without 
being wonderfully well. 


Crisparkle was actively associated with the 
‘ Alternate Musical Wednesdays Society,’ which body 
seemingly included glee-singing among its activities. 
Once we find him thus addressing Jasper : 


We shall miss you, Jasper, at the ‘ Alternate Musical 
Wednesdays’ to-night, but no doubt you are best at 
home. Good-night. God bless you. ‘ Tell me, 
shep-herds, te-e-ell me; tell me-e-e, have you seen 
(have you seen, have you seen, have you seen) my-y-y 
Flo-o-ora-a pass this way.’ Melodiously good Minor 
Canon the Reverend Septimus Crisparkle thus delivers 
himself, in musical rhythm, as he withdraws his amiable 
face from the doorway and conveys it downstairs, 
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Probably he sat up that night, as frequently he did, 
softly playing his piano and practising concerted 
vocal music. 

‘Sketches by Boz’ were Dickens’s earliest publica- | 
tions, and it is not a little curious that in these, in | 
some instances immature pieces, he should have con- 
trived to introduce quite a deal of amiable musical fun. | 
In the very first of them—‘ Mrs. Joseph Porter’—we | 
are given a highly-coloured but nevertheless extremely | 
amusing picture of contemporary amateur theatricals. 
In choosing the /oca/e of a suburban villa as the| 
scene of his satire Dickens only did the obvious | 
thing—notwithstanding that a still more obvious place | 
could have been found in the boarding-house, that 
furnishes quite an excellent setting for a skit upon the | 
vocal accomplishments, or lack of them, of the guests. 
Have we not all met the young gentleman—so beloved 
of musical-hall comedians—who sings ‘The Wolf’ 
in the drawing-room and acts it in the dining-room ? | 
and cannot we all cal] to mind an evening in which 
we mentally writhed. under the obliging 
favours of certain fellow-boarders ? 

‘The Boarding-House’ gives us Mr, Wisbottle, 
engaged as a clerk in the Woods and Forests Office, 
and in his private time an inveterate whistler, with a 
great idea of his singing powers. When we first 
encounter him he is whistling ‘ Di piacer,’ previous to 
which he has raised the wrath of a fellow lodger by | 
whistling songs early in the morning, * Sentiment’ | 
calls to mind Signor Lobskini, the singing-master | 
with. the splendid tenor voice, and Miss Leetitia| 
Parsons, the brilliant musical executant who plays 
‘The Recollections of Ireland’—unanimously declared 
to be ‘almost equal to that of Moscheles himself.’ | 
At the ball, it will be remembered, the ‘ harp’ came 
in a State of intoxication. ‘The Steam Excursion’ 
includes a racy description of the musical enter- 


musical | 


tainment contributed by those on board the} 
‘Endeavour’ at the water-party. 
A different type of musical character has been | 


etched by Dickens in ‘The Uncommercial Traveller’ | 
in his portrayal of Mr. and Mrs. Banjo Bones. The 
former is a comic Ethiopian minstrel of a distinctly 
unprepossessing appearance, with blackened face and 
limp sugar-loaf hat. The latter is introduced to us 
‘in her natural colours—a little heightened,’ the 
while sipping rum-and-water. The description of 
a sailors’ singing-house at Liverpool is vivid and 
realistic. Peering through the rank atmosphere 
we can recognise Antonio the swarthy young 
Spanish guitar player, ‘whose cracked guitar raises 
the feeblest ghost of a tune’; and that un-named 
young girl ‘of a de'icate prettiness of face, figure, 
and dress,’ who plays a piano accordion and 
sings to the instrument, first a ballad about village 
bells and how they chimed, then a song about going 
to sea, and finally an imitation of the bag-pipes. 
And the landlord, ‘a sharp and watchful man. . 
with tight lips and a complete edition of Cocker’s | 
arithmetic in each eye,’ has surely been faithfully 
depicted ; who 








when he heard of talent, trusted nobody’s account 
for it, but went off by rail to see it. If true talent, | 
’ | 
engaged it. Pounds a week for talent—four pound— | 
five pound. Banjo Bones was undoubted talent. Hear | 
this instrument that was going to play—it was real | 


talent! On delicate inquiry as to salary paid for 
item of talent under consideration, Mr. Victualler’ 
pounds dropped suddenly to shillings—still it was a | 


very comfortable thing for a young person like that, you 
know; she only went on six times a night, and was only 
required to be there from six at night to twelve. ' 


| for years a favourite item with sopranos. 


| Burns; 


| articles 
| not in any way pretend to be complete. 


Mention should be made of Pipand the ‘ Harmonious 
Blacksmith’ : 


I informed him in exchange that my christian 
name was Philip. ‘I don’t take to Philip,’ said he, 
smiling. “I tell you what I should like. We are 
so harmonious, and you have been a blacksmith—would 
you mind it ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind anything that you propose,’ I 
answered, ‘ but I don’t understand you.’ 

‘Would you mind Handel for a familiar name? 
There’s a charming piece of music by Handel, called 
the *‘ Harmonious Blacksmith.”’ 


Ihe songs and ballads referred to throughout the 
novels would comprise a lengthy list indeed, but 
space may possibly permit a few comments. ‘The 
Bay of Biscay’ is mentioned at least three times; 
‘Believe me, if all Jarley’s Waxworks so Rare’ 
a parody of Moore’s once very popular 
‘ Believe me, if all those endearing young charms.’ 


was 


| Micawber quotes ‘The death of Nelson,’ which song 


is also mentioned by Dickens on two other occasions. 
Byron’s ‘Fare thee well, and if for ever’ (‘Old 
Curiosity Shop’) has had several original settings ; 
and the same poet’s ‘My boat is on the shore’ 
‘David Copperfield’) was set to music by Cratherne ; 


| while Bayly’s ‘O give me but my Arab steed’ was 


for long sung by Braham. ‘The Old Curiosity 
Shop’ provides the only mention of Carey’s ‘ Of all 
the girls that are so smart’; and the ‘ Sketches’ 
contain a reference to Dr. Arne’s ‘The soldier, 
tired,’ which, first sung by Miss Brent, remained 
Other 
songs mentioned at length, or referred to, include 
‘The Ratcatcher’s Daughter’; the Jacobite song, 
‘Over the water to Charlie’; ‘Polly put the 
kettle on’; ‘Wapping Old Stairs’; Dibdin’s 
‘All’s well’; ‘Cheer, boys, cheer,’ one of Henry 
Russell’s most successful songs ; ‘My heart’s in the 
Highlands,’ the words of which are attributed to 
the familiar ‘ Though lost to sight, to memory 


dear’; ‘I am a Friar of orders grey’; ‘God bless 


the Prince of Wales’; ‘A Cobbler there was,’ sung 
in ‘The Beggars Opera,’ 1728; Ben Jonson’s 
‘Drink to me only with thine eyes’; Moore’s 


‘When in death I shall recline,’ and several others 
of his Irish melodies. 

A vast subject suchas Dickens and Music can here 
be sketched only in a very broad and general manner, 
and much has of necessity to be omitted. One would 
wish to write of Horatio Sparkins, who could play 
the pianoforte and violoncello as well as render 
his own compositions ‘with taste’; of Captain 
Cuttle, whose musical favourite was ‘Lovely 
Peg’; and of Sampson Brass and his vocal 
snatches ‘compounded of the “ Evening Hymn” 
and “God save the King.”’ Again, there are 
Mr. Wopsle ; and Dick Swiveller and Mr. Chuckster, 
who combined in a rendering of the duet ‘ All’s 
well’; Mr. Pancks and his part-singing ; and Mr. 
Morfin, who so annoyed Carker with his violoncello 
and his frequent humming and whistling. On 
Morfin’s own showing, he once whistled accurately 
the whole of a Beethoven Sonata. 

Our excuse must be that the present canvas is not 
sufficiently large to accommodate all the fascinating 
musical characters of Dickens, and that these 
brief in comparison with the subject) do 
Such as they 
are, however, they will have served their purpose 
if they are successful in stimulating an interest that 
is}well worth pursuing. : 
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SOME MUSICO-LITERARY MISHAPS 
By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 
Though ‘it is no good crying over spilt milk,’ a 


great deal of good may result from finding out how | 


the milk came to be spilt, with a view to the 
avoidance of similar disasters in the future. And 
similarly a practical benefit as well-as academic 
interest may follow a consideration of the actual or 
threatened mishaps which have befallen some of the 


Newton’s ‘Principia’ and Thomas Carlyle’s ‘ French 
Revolution’ are not the only treasures which the 
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world’s most valuable musical manuscripts. Sir Isaac | Commonwealth, 


much rubbish was got rid of. But one cannot think 
of the value of such a manuscript as that of ‘Sumer 
is icumen in’ without a sigh over the hundreds of 
other parchments of great if not equal value, which 
must have perished, and that without their loss con- 
tributing anything whatever to purity of doctrine or 
practice. 

Much the same may be said of the burning of the 
Cathedral music libraries by the Puritans during the 
That Mr. Henry Davey is right in 
exonerating the Roundheads from interfering with 


| secular music, and even in crediting them with pro- 


world has all but lost through accident, or through | 


that carelessness in the preservation of a work 
which sometimes characterises an inventor, artist, 
or author, who in the creation of it would consider 
no pains too great to take with the smallest detail. 
At the bi-annual festivals held in honour of 
Confucius in Foo Chow city certain musical 
instruments of extreme antiquity are carried in 
procession, but the bearers only feign to touch them. 
The playing of them isa lost art. This is probably 


due to the fact that in the year 246 B.C. an 
iconoclastic emperor, Tsin-Shih-Huangti, ordered 
the destruction of all books, music-bocks, and | 


musical instruments, so that the Chinese music of 


the present day, if the barbaric decree was rigidly | ; 
| contributed to 


carried out, must date from a subsequent period. 
There I believe, no record as to how many 
works on music were included in the 700,000 volumes 


is, 


moting it, is generally agreed by modern writers. 
But that they were fiercely opposed to music of 
the Cathedral type, and ruthlessly destroyed it, is 
undeniable. A demolished organ may be rebuilt, but 
a work of art of which every copy has been destroyed 
is lost indeed. And this all but happened to the 


| first collection of Cathedral music ever published 


that issued by the Rev. John Barnard in 1641. A 


|hundred and fifty years or so later not a single 


| in ten voice-parts 


which (including duplicates) formed the Alexandrian | 


Library at its best period. 
of the world’s literature there were probably many. 
And I have often wondered what our knowledge of 
ancient music would have been had this magnificent 
collection of books not been partially destroyed in 
391 A.D. by a fanatic band of Christians under 
Archbishop Theophilus, and the ruin completed two 
hundred and fifty years later by Arabs under Calif 


Omar. ‘The latter gentleman is said to have used a 
formula not altogether unusual among blind 
believers in a written revelation: ‘If these books 


agree with the Koran they are unnecessary, if not 
they are false—burn them !’ 
trusted, the followers of the Prophet boasted that 
they heated the baths of the city for six months with 
the books they burned—which shows, of course, 
that the Christians had had the grace to spare quite 
a considerable number. 

Someone will probably say that there was in all 
likelihood a great deal of rubbish got rid of in this 
conflagration. Agreed; but the same might. be 
urged as a reason for burning the British Museum 
in the present day. 


Besides which we are dealing | 


with mishaps, and bad luck has sometimes taken the | 


form of the freservation of what had much better 
have been destroyed. Palestrina suffered from this 
paradoxical form of misfortune. The greatest of 
men have their little human weaknesses, and Giovanni 


Pierluigi was in such a hurry to do homage to a new | 
Pope, Sixtus V., that he composed a Motet and a| 


Mass in rather less time than even he could do work 
worthy to live. Soof course it did live ; for after 


his death his contemptible son Igino, caring only for | 


the filthy lucre it would bring him, did his father the 
injustice of publishing these manuscripts. 

-arallel, in its wholesale character, with the 
burning of the Alexandrian Library, though after 


civilization had been at work nearly a thousand | 
years longer, was the havoc wrought by the dissolu- | 


tion of the monasteries. Here, again, doubtless 


D 


But as it was an epitome | 


If tradition may be| 


complete copy of this monumental work was known 
to exist, and in 1862 a copy in score could be made 
only by gathering together part-copies—and it was 
from different churches. Nosingle 
library had a complete set. Wear and tear and 
carelessness, as well as Puritan fanaticism, probably 
this state of affairs, but it is an 
interesting example of a narrow escape. 

So far the cause of destruction has been antipathy 
to a work. But esteem for it, coupled with 
covetousness, may have the same effect. In Purcell’s 
day there was no copyright law. His ‘Indian 
Queen’ was published during his lifetime without 
his permission being so much as asked. Owing 
probably to the danger of surreptitious reproduction, 
it would appear that only one theatre copy of ‘ The 
Fairy Queen’ was ever made, though selected songs 
from the work were published in the composer’s own 
day. By October, 1700, the score had been lost, and 
the Patentees of the theatre offered a reward of £20 
for its recovery. Surely of no manuscript could a 
more romantic story be told. It is believed to have 
passed through the hands of Dr. Pepusch, who died 
in 1752, of his pupil, William Savage, who died in 
1789, and of R. J. S. Stevens, who died in 1837. 
But either they did not recognise the value of the 
manuscript, or regarded the game as one of ‘hunt 
the slipper,’ and kept the whereabouts of the treasure 
a secret. Thus the score was in hiding for two 
hundred and one years, not being discovered till, by 
a fortunate accident, it was found in the library of 
the Royal Academy of Music in 1gor. 

Indifference is probably responsible for the loss of 
more manuscripts than any other cause save fanati- 
cism. Of this Bach’s works are a notable instance. 
On the composer’s death most of his autographs 
were divided between his sons Friedemann and 
Emanuel. Those entrusted to the former were lost, 
mislaid, or sold. Another miscreant was Cantor 
Miiller (1801-09) of the Thomasschule at Leipsic. 
A large number of the Cantatas had been left in the 
library of the institution, and on Miiller’s death all 
but a very small portion had vanished. In 1850, 
when the Bach Gesellschaft was formed, manuscripts 
came in from some very unexpected quarters ; it is 
said that pages in Bach’s own handwriting had been 
used by a gardener to tie round some young apple- 
trees to preserve them from harm. I have read, 
though I cannot say where, of someone buying a 
pound of butter and finding that it had been wrapped 
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up in an original copy of one of the Organ Fugues. | afterwards found in the National Library at Paris. |; 
Similar stories could be told of Schubert’s manu-| was reprinted in a noble quarto volume at Lisbon jp 
scripts, many of which lay for years in garrets and | 1874,‘with an essay on the treasures the library had 
other out-of-the-way corners till the enthusiasm of | contained: all of which is very tantalising, for the 
Schumann and others led to their discover}. Music / first thing which appears to have been generaily 
can offer a very close parallel to the loss of the| known about the library is that it had mysteriously 
first draft of Carlyle’s chief work, already alluded | disappeared. The conjecture was made that it had 
to, for Beethoven’s cook used some sheets of the| perished in the earthquake of 1755. 
great Mass in D as wrappers for superannuated It is certainly a misfortune when a great work js 
pots and kettles. left uncompleted by the death of its author. And 
Palestrina and Bach were not the only composers | death is generally the ‘ Act of God,’ for the hour of a 
to suffer from the perfidy or indifference of their own | man’s quitting this life is rarely determined even by 
sons. Rinaldo di Capua was not as great a composer, | his enemies and still more rarely by himself. Mention 
but he was the reputed inventor of the recitative,and| should therefore perhaps be made of Schubert's 
eminent enough for his manuscripts to be of con-|‘ Unfinished Symphony’ and of three musical 
siderable value in his own day. Falling into| histories left incomplete by their writers—those of 
financial misfortune in his old age he determined | Forkel, La Fage, and Fétis. The last-named autho; 
to sell them, but they could not be found, and | was quite within his right in declining to finish the 
probability pointed to their having been sold by a| work of Forkel, as he had planned a similar but 
profligate son—and one who had been the apple of | larger work himself. But having done this, and also 
the old man’s eye—for waste paper. | borrowed largely from La Fage and Carl Enge! 
[hat loss may occur through the indifference of a/ without a word of acknowledgment (though many a 
composer’s neighbours, and even of his nearest | one of depreciation), there is a certain poetic justice 
relatives, will surprise no student of human affairs.|in his own work having been not only similarly 
But that the only copy of a masterpiece should be| interrupted by death, but broken off at exactly the 
lost through the indifference of its composer would | same period as Forkel’s—the 15th century. 
surely be unusual. Yet this is what the original If it is not too insignificant a thing to mention, a 
manuscript of ‘ Adelaide’ narrowly escaped. While | short manuscript of the present writer’s went down 
the ink was still wet on it, Beethoven, dissatisfied| with the 7Zi/anic. As he had kept a copy, and 
with the song, was on the point of putting it in the/| further observations would inevitably lead to the 
stove, his only fear being that there was not enough | pointing of a moral, he had perhaps better let this 
fire therein to consume it, when a certain Herr! bare statement of the little incident stand by way of 
Barth called, persuaded Beethoven to let him try the | conclusion. 
song over, and thereby saved what, if not one of) 
Beethoven’s greatest, is certainly one of his most 
popular works. 
Possibly it was a similar failure on the part of the The Musician's Bookshelf 
author to recognise the value of his own work which , 
resulted in the first English history of music—for — 
such the work may be called—not being published By ‘ FESTE’ 
till a hundred and eighteen years after it was 
written, The book in question, the Hon. Roger; Musicians—especially star performers—are rarely 
North’s ‘Memoires of Music,’ traces the fortunes of | good autobiographers. Their chronicles too often 
the art from the time of the ancient Greeks to his! run to small beer, and give over-much space to folk 
own day. Despite the importance of such a survey, | whose importance began and ended with the accident 
t lay in manuscript from 1728, when it was written,| of birth. An unusually interesting exception is 
till 1846, when it was ‘rescued from the shop of a| David Bispham’s ‘A Quaker Singer’s Recollections’ 
country broker ’—I suppose a small furniture broker | Macmillan, 4 dollars), It not only gives us 
is meant. Mr. Bispham’s life from when that he was and a little 
We have seen how religious bigotry may occasion tiny boy, but it drops ez vou/e a rich store of anecdote. 
the loss of whole libraries. Political unrest may, of | Young singers will be encouraged in reading of his 
course, have the same dire results. How many |early difficulties. To begin with, it was no small 
musical works were included in the 250,000 volumes | handicap to belong to so strict a set. ‘ Does thee 
in the Library at Louvain before the war I do not| see that young man going along there singing?’ 
know, but few if any remain of the whole contents. | asked an elderly Quaker of a friend, as young David 
The University has had to be supplied with the| went by humming. ‘Well, he is the grandson of an 
barest necessities from outside sources. A temporary | old friend of mine ; but I tell thee he isn’t going to 
loss believed to be due to political causes was that of | come to any good, for he is always fooling around 
the MS. of Victor Schoelcher’s ‘Handel et son| after music.’ As we know on both sides of the 
temps,’ the publication of which was begun in Paris | water, the young man fooled around to some purpose 
n 1860 but broken off in 1862 owing to the supposed Of special interest are Mr. Bispham’s memories of 
destruction of the MS. Nineteen years later the| Richard Strauss. He tells us that Strauss was 
original copy made its appearance in the market | attacked for conducting a concert at Wanamaker’s 
and was bought for the Conservatoire. store. The composer was quite frank in his reply. 
So far the mishaps dealt with have been due to the| He said he had come to America to make money, 
fanaticism, indifference, or greed, of man. Musical | and so long as he made it he didn’t care where he 
appeared. He was also reported to have said that 


history is not without one or two instances, however, 


which have resulted from what insurance policies term | he would stand on his head in the street if he was 
the ‘Act of God.’ An admirable library of music| paid enough—a safe challenge, for a composer, on 
was collected by King John of Portugal (1604-56). A 
catalogue was made, a copy of the first half being 


being inverted, becomes even as other men, so there 
would be little doing when the hat went round. 
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Discussing the imitative possibilities of music, | 
Strauss claimed to be able to translate anything into} 
sound. ‘ 1 can make you understand by music that I pick 
up my fork and spoon from this side of my plate and 
lay them down on the other side.’ Hardly, without 
some title or other verbal help. This boast sheds a 
little light on some of Strauss’s later works. Ff am 
tempted to go on quoting, but it will be fairer to 
send you to the book to dip for yourself. 

Henry Edward Krehbiel’s ‘A Book of Operas,’ and 
‘A Second Book of Operas,’ have now been issued as 
one volume by Macmillan (2 dols. 50 cents. It isa 
pity the English price is not. stated. Perhaps it 
wobbles with the exchange). The two make a fine 
book of nearly six hundred pages, dealing with 
the plot, history, and music of all the operas that 
count, old and new. There are plenty of musical 
and other illustrations. 
such a standard work as 


A second edition of 


Prof. Buck’s *‘ Unfigured Harmony’ needs no more 
than bare mention. (The Clarendon Press, 7». 6d. 
net. 


‘The Chorales: their Origin and Influence,’ by 
Dr. Archibald W. Wilson, is the first of a series of 
Church Music Monographs issued by the Faith 
Press (4s. 6d.). The subject is one of perennial 
interest on religious, social, and musical grounds 
alike. No musical form-—-certainly no form so 
small—has had more to do with the development of 
music than the chorale. And, probably because of 
its wealth of associations and its hold on the affections 
of musicians, it seems to have had the power of 
getting the best out of composers. It is not too 
much to say that the pre-Bach German organ 
writers produced nothing worth our hearing to-day 
save when they took 
When they did so the results were frequently worthy 
of Bach himself. Dr. Wilson goes very thoroughly 
into the origins of the melodies, and gives an account 
of the earliest collections. ‘There is an interesting 
chapter on Luther and Walther, and a selection of 
the most famous melodies, with historical notes ; also 
a prose translation of the German text of the tunes 
quoted. The volume is small for such a big subject, 
but thanks to a concise style and arrangement it 
contains a surprisingly large amount of matter. 
A word of praise should go to the very pleasing form 
of the book. 

Mr. Herbert Antcliffe is well-known to readers of 
this and other journals as a thoughful writer on 
matters concerning our art. He has recently put 
forth a collection of his periodical essays under the 
title of ‘Short Studies in the Nature of Music’ 
Kegan Paul—4s. 6d. net). He opens with six short 
essays dealing directly with the title, and follows 
them up with longer papers on ‘ Programme Music,’ 
the ‘Symphonic Poem,’ ‘Music as an Educational 
Force,’ ‘History and Music,’ and ‘ Religious Emotion 
and Music.’ On all these subjects Mr. Antcliffe says 
a good deal well worth saying, with a simplicity 
and clearness of style that are too often lacking in 
musical literature. The cause of music in this 
country has suffered from a lack of books written 


for the plain average man who makes up the bulk of | 


books free from gush, 


our concert audiences 
affectation, and pedantry. 
what his Preface tells us he sets out to do, ‘To 
suggest some lines of thought for the average 
thinking person who is interested in the subject.’ 
Here is another writer whose name is familiar to 
our readers-—Ulric Daubeny—coming forward with 


a choral melody as a basis. | 


Mr. Antcliffe does exactly | 
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a book. His ‘Orchestral Wind _ Instruments’ 
‘Reeves, 12s. 6. net), is ‘an account of the origin and 
evolution of wind instruments from the earliest to 
the most recent times.’ Treatises on orchestration 
of course glance at the origins of instruments, but 
naturally have no space to spare for more than a 
glance. No doubt there are books dealing each with 
an instrument, but apparently this is the first time 
the whole family has been considered historically 
Bearing in mind the common origin 
of some instruments it is obvious that their evolu- 
tion can be thoroughly understood only by the 
comparative method of study made possible by such 
a work as this. Mr. Daubeny has evidently spared 
no pains in research, and moreover he writes with a 
keen appreciation of the purely musical side of the 
subject. In this connection I am glad to see that he 
gives the bassoon due credit for its expressive qualities. 
rhe instrument has suffered too long from the ‘clown 
of the orchestra’ tradition. Mr. Daubeny truly says 
that ‘of all the wood-wind the bassoon possesses the 
most varied and useful range of tone-quality,’ rivalling 
the trombone as ‘the most versatile and sympathetic 
instrument of the whole wood-wind band.’ The book 
contains many admirable illustrations, and is alto- 
piece of historical work well 


in one volume. 


gether a 
done. 

I end this month’s survey with one of the most 
that has appeared for many a 


necessary 


delightful volumes 


long day—-‘ English Madrigal Verse, 1588-1632. 
Edited from the Original Song-Books by E. H. 
Fellowes. (The Clarendon Press, 12s. 6d. net, on 


India paper, 15s. net.) Dr. Fellowes’s splendid work 
for our madrigal composers could be rounded off in 
no better way than this. No one can have sung or 
listened to any considerable amount of Elizabethan 
vocal music without being struck by the rare quality 
of many of the lyrics to which it was set. Selections 
from them have been published from time to time, 
among the more recent being Mr. Bullen’s ‘ Lyrics 
from the Elizabethan Song-books,’ a book which has 
probably done more than any other in sending readers 
A complete collection, however, has 
a volume of 


to this field. 
been long since overdue, and here it is 
| well over six hundred pages, and a credit to English 
scholarship and publishing. Such a book demands a 
review filling several columns, and a pleasant task it 
would be to spread oneself on a subject so full of 
matter. But ‘The Musician’s Bookshelf’ has to aim 
at bringing as many books as possible to the reader’s 
notice, and as a consequence it has to be cursory at 
times like the present, when musical books come 
tumbling out as if in haste to make up the arrears of 
the past six years—as is in fact the case, for a note 
tells us that Dr. Fellowes’s volume was finished in 
the summer of 1917, and then held up by war 
difficulties. 

And after all, the mere mention of such a_ book 
ought to be enough. This is no case of buying a pig 
ina poke. Any musician worthy the name knows 
this branch of our literature well through the 
numerous samples that have come his way in the 
course of his ordinary work as a conductor, teacher, 
or singer. Here is the whole stock, well up to sample, 
and with a bonus in the shape of sixty pages of notes, 
packed with interesting lore. 


The Sunderland Philharmonic Society (hon. conductor, 
Mr. N. Kilburn) has chosen the following works for 
| performance during the coming season: ‘ Elegiac Ode’ 
|(Stanford), ‘The Inchcape Rock’ (Bridge), *Sun 
| Worshippers’ chorvs ’ (Sullivan), and * King Olaf’ (Elgar). 
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A NEW CHORAL WRITER 


subsiding to a soft close (fff) on a widely-spread 


Musicians as a body will remember with pride the chord in ten parts, extending from D below the 


“ . 4 > p > 
splendid manner in which those of their profession bass stave to Fg in the treble 
who were interned in Germany during the war rose 


by British composers while in captivity. The two divide and sing high B and G (pianissimo). On 
Shakespeare songs of Benjamin Dale, recently the last chord the basses enter with a theme in 
published by Messrs. Novello, occur to us at once as | 272, time (Allegro » Which, it will be noticed, is 
derived from Ex. 2: 





examples. Some of these composers were well- 

known. Now comes a work by a composer new to 

us,* who writes under his final bar, ‘Ruhleben, | Ex. 3. Atape thew. _ 

15/4/18 eshte a e 





‘England’ is a setting for soprano and baritone | G48 _—- Pel — £ — f 
soli, chorus, and orchestra, of Swinburne’s stirring 
ode, and even a cursory examination of its pages | 
quickly reveals the fact that Mr. MacMillan is a| 
composer to be reckoned with. The same skilful] This is treated fugally at considerable length fo: 
hand is apparent both in the orchestral and vocal/s.a.t.8. The vocal writing is very smooth, and 
writing, a noteworthy feature being some admirable quaver movement is kept up almost constantly in 
examples of six- and eight-part work. the accompaniment. Towards the end contra- 

The overture is an important movement running | puntal methods are discarded, the music broadens 
to fifteen pages, and is well worthy of performance | out, and for the final phrase every ounce is demanded 
apart from the rest of the cantata. Much of the/from the choir. The orchestra enters four bars 
subsequent orchestral work is a _ consistent! from the end, and a few bars of instrumental work 
opment of material presented in the overture. | bring the movement to a close. 

The bold opening Some quiet music for orchestra (Ze/o), presently 
quickening to Andante moderato, \eads into a chorus 
in 9-8 time for S.S.A.A.T.T.B.B. This very fine move- 
ment commences quietly, and in contrapuntal style. 
« Later the voices join in masses of harmony, and 
some richly-sonorous passages occur. The time- 
signature presently changes to 4-4 (Allegro pompos: 

and the writing from now onward is for four voices. 
A quickening of movement soon takes place with 
another change of time-signature (6-4 Adla dreve), 
the music is marked sér7ngendo, a pik mosso is 


All . mur past ac-claims ... . . ur fu-t 


deve 





r) ’ 


with its confident upward spring of a fifth at the! reached. and the voices come together in a strong 
end, is the dominating theme of the work. unison passage in 2-2 time—an augmentation of the 

Akin to it in its upward closing leap is the opening pomposo passage of a few pages back—broadening 
phrase of the introduction to Part 1 out finally into a big close with divided alto, tenor, 


and bass parts. A few bars for orchestra alone 


ndante moderat , bring the work to a brilliant conclusion. 
Fx oP =| = : = i = The choral-writing, though free and modern in 
v ~s <6 3 eee style, is grateful to the singers. In texture and 
r » a e 


eso melodic turn it suggests that Mr. MacMillan is an 

| admirer of the methods of Elgar. The harmony is 

free from eccentricity, though full of interest and 

This theme subsequently undergoes a good deal of | enterprise. Sometimes it is used with excellent 


ingenious development. descriptive effect, for example : 
[he opening chorus (Aadante moderato) for 
S.A.T.! contains much interesting and _ varied 


writing for the voices, ranging from Péanissimo 24 @-9 
una ompanied work to massive Jortssino effects e3 - 
with all parts divided. : 

The movement which follows (A//egro non troppo 
provides some vigorous and dramatic writing for 
baritone solo, and leads without a break into a 
chorus (Andante moderato) for S.S.A.T.T.B. This is 
mainly contrapuntal in style, and is based on a short 
g scale-passage ending with a drop of a 
seventh. One would like to quote from this fine 
movement, but space will not allow. It must suffice 
to say that there is some masterly writing for the 
voices, a big climax being reached at which the 
sopranos have to negotiate a high B, the music finally 





¢ ndir 
ascenain 








gland: an Ode By Algernon Cha Swinburne. Set to | 
| 
— 


ma by Ernest Campbell MacMillan Novello.) | 





Part 2 opens with a soprano solo (Andante 
superior to the depressing conditions under which tranguillo) with a on oe rere — 
they existed, and managed to ‘carry on.’ Some of leading a short ¢ waged or ge The 
the results of this dogged spirit have recently become er ae oe not _ the voices. _ the third 
evident in the publication of various works written | 2" © this chorus the sopranos are called upon to 
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[here are points in the scoring on which we 
should like to dwell, but we hope enough has been 
said to indicate the fine qualities of this cantata. It 
is tolerably certain that all who make its acquaint- 
ance will await with keen interest further work from 
the same accomplished pen. G. G. 


Dondon Concerts 


By ALFRED KALISCH 


Che most interesting concert of the latter half of 
July was that given on the 20th at Wigmore Hall 


by M. Ansermet, which afforded us an opportunity of 
knowing more than we knew before about the later 
works of Stravinsky. M. Ansermet gave a lecture 
on the zsthetics of the composer, in which he dwelt 
on his power of reproducing most rapid momentary 
impressions, his avoidance of what is commonly 
called sentiment, and the extent of importance he 
gives to tone-colour, which he regards more as an 
essence of his music. 

The programme began with the three pieces for 
String Quartet, which were admirably played by the 
Philharmonic Quartet. Once more we derived 
pleasure from the second of the group, with its piquant 
rhythms suggestive of the negro playing with his 
ball in ‘ Petruchka,’ while the number which represents 
a choir of monks deliberately out of tune left us 
doubtful. Miss Olga Haley sang a set of songs 
called ‘ Pribaoutki’ (Chansons Plaisantes), in which 
the voice part is practically unsingable, while 
distinctly humorous use is made of the tone-colours 
of a chamber orchestra. Of these, one of the songs 
describing the adventures of a Colonel who was a 
bad shot was distinctly amusing. There is also an 
original and diverting atmosphere about the series 
of ‘Berceuses du Chat,’ which was accompanied 
by three clarinets. Quite an unusual number of 
these songs were encored. The suite of pieces 
‘L’Histoire du _ Soldat,’ for chamber orchestra, 
contained some music which was really funny and 
some which was merely trying, but even the music 
which is least attractive is always that of an extra- 
ordinarily clever man, and always contains excellent 
material for students of orchestration. Personally I 
could not discover any value except technical exercises 


in the three pieces for clarinet, excellently as they 


were played by Mr. Haydn Draper. 

For purposes of reference it may be 
mentioning that the ‘Histoire du Soldat’ is scored 
for violin, double-bass, clarinet, bassoon trombone, 


worth 


}and drum. It was 





composed in 1918. The 
‘Pribaoutki’ dates from 1914, the clarinet pieces 
from 1919, and the ‘ Berceuses’ from 1915 to 1916. 

The audience was in some ways as interesting as 
the concert itself. It may be said roughly to consist of 
three sections—first, the earnest musicians ; second," 
painters devoted to modern music, with their families ; 
and, third, society, or rather that section of it that is 
always anxious for the latest thing in any art. All 
three sections vied with each other in expressions of 
enthusiasm, and the hall was packed. 

After the date of the last concert mentioned in the 
August number, there was no other event in 
London which anyone would want to remember six 
weeks after it had taken place. It is a good many 
years since the end of July has been so devoid of 
musical interest in London, but apparently the 
autumn season will make amends by beginning early 
and lasting a long time. It was in the middle of 
July that an artist desiring to secure one of our 
concert halls for a recital was informed that there 
between October 1 and 
Saturday afternoon 


was no free evening 
December 23, and no free 
till the end of June, 1921. 


Opera in London 


By FRANCIS E. BARRETT 


COVENT GARDEN SEASON: THE 
FUTURE OUTLOOK 


CLOSE OF THI 


There is not a great deal to be said concerning 
opera in London, and so far as the month of August 
is concerned, nothing at all. But there is something 
to be added to complete the record of the Covent 
Garden season, and a thought or ‘wo to be uttered 
with reference to its effect and influence. 

What amounted to the chief event of the season 


| was duly recorded in the August number, namely the 


production of the (to us) new Puccini works. For 
the rest there was but vain repetition of familiar 
matter, amongst which M. Ravel’s operatic essay alone 
stands out as having any distinction. There can be 
no question that his work ‘ L’Heure Espagnole,’ is 
a very attractive piece. Unfortunately for the 
composer an impression seems to have got abroad 
that there is something very risky in the plot, with 
the result that there is a tendency to disregard the 
music, whereas the music has great charm and a 
quality all its own. With a congenial subject 
M. Ravel will always write a good opera, and one 
that has the further attraction of being fresh in style 
and idiom. As seen at Covent Garden this year his 
first example was well done, particularly by the men, 
MM. Maguenat, Cotreuil, and Oger, who showed 
perfect understanding of the spirit of the piece and 
ful! ability to interpret it with delicacy and point. 
The female character was somewhat less satisfactory 
as represented by Miss Desirée Ellinger. A later 
exponent, Mile. Juliette Autran, was able by the very 
force of the blood in her to fall in more readily with 
the mood of musicand story. Beyond this the bill was 
made up of operas that have done service before. It 
was interesting to hear again Massenet’s ‘ Manon,’ more 
especially as earlier in the season the Puccini setting 
of the romance had been given. Massenet takes the 
first place, because he could realise the underlying 
motive very much better than the Italian musician, 
who merely saw in it a subject for musical treatment. 
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And Massenet did more. He regarded it as would a 
patriot, and wrote music that never fails to charm and 
never fails to represent the true spirit and motive. 
Che performance did all justice to the work, thanks 
to the presence of singers belonging to its country 
Madame Edvina as Manon, M. Ansseau 
as des Grieux, and M. Maguenat as Lescaut made up 
an effective Mr. Percy Pitt helping at the 
conductor’s desk in a smooth performance. This, 
along with an appearance as Canio in ‘ Pagliacci’ by 
M. Ansseau, provided the sum total of the closing 
nights, the season finally ending on July 31. 


of origin. 


cast, 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


The honours of the season were certainly with the 


Russian Ballet. Well found, well prepared, and 
well controlled, M. Diaghilev’s organization has 


pulled a splendid oar in the Covent Garden boat, and 

rather what would 
Originally there an extensive 
scheme of opera-ballets, but only one example has 
*L’Astuzie Femminili.’. The plan was 
quickly adapted to meet the needs of the operatic 
house, and short examples from the 
Company’s répertoire were given in conjunction with 
Russian Ballets until, on the penultimate night of the 


without its weight one wonders 


have happened was 


been seen in 


side of the 


season, M. Diaghilev withdrew his company. The 
public would have liked to see more of the 
Ballet’s presentation of the old Italian operas, of 


which some highly attractive examples were promised 
The chief contribution, apart from the Cimarosa, 
resolved itself into a new version of M. Stravinsky’s 
‘Nightingale.’ The Russian Ballet were the sponsors 
of this work, which was seen at Drury Lane in 1914. 
Chen the action was illustrated by dancers, while the 


vocal part of the music was given by red-robed 
singers stationed on rostrums on the stage. It was 
also given as an opera in English, when it was still 
less effective. Its latest form is_ the best. 
M. Stravinsky’s composition, like Brer Rabbit’s 


ng, much needs the pat of the foot ‘to make it 
yo down.’ It now receives it through the ingenuity 
of M. Massine rhe whole thing is made into a 
orgeous display which the action and colour on 
the stage compensate for the weird noises with which 


the 


p ay 


composer illustrates the psychological situation. 


It may be that M. Stravinsky has some wonderful 
message to give us, buf my own impression is that, 
apart from ‘ Petrouchka,’ he has * got it wrong.’ But, 
is this season has shown us, the Ballet can still 
serve a useful purpose in two directions. One is the 
presentation of legitimate ballet like, let me say, 


‘La Boutique Fantasque’ and ‘Thamar,’ and the 
other is the production of old Italian operas like 
*L’Astuzie Femminili.’ 
LESSONS FROM THRE SEASON 
There is much to be done in the direction of 
re\ wa ent masterpieces M. Diaghilev has 
shown the way and must follow it up. There is many 


1 good work we might hear, and the conditions under 
hich this gifted Russian impresario produces them 
shakes off all their 1 But to 


vathered 
the manner in which* Don Pasquale’ 


WwW 
effectively dust. 


present them in 


vas presented earlier in the season (not by M. 
Diaghile s to evoke a howl for their suppression. 
A feature of the season has been the endeavour to 
avoid the responsibility of giving the public what it 
wants. For the first time for many years not one of 
the rea great Continental singers has appeared at 
Covent Garden. There have been some estimable 


— 


people, no doubt, but they are not what London 
expects at this time of the year. Whatever may 


happen at other seasons we desire to hear the 
leading singers from abroad in London in the 
summer. London was ready for them. A season 


supplied by people of whom the public has read 
and whom some have heard would have been 
received with joy. Any price would have been paid 
by the new public to hear the Destinns, Tetrazzinis, 
Galli-Curcis, Carusos, Franzs, and Battistinis of the 
day, and the effect would have been an increased zest 
for our own endeavours ina similarfield. But we have 
had nothing of the kind. There is scarcely one of 
this season’s newcomers that the public is anxious to 
hear again, and the whole effect of the undertaking 
has been to promote an indifference concerning a 
form of entertainment in which interest was just being 
The result is that the page must be turned 
and the operatic volume opened at another chapter. 
I would suggest two openings, a double entry in fact, 
one for opera by foreign artists and another for opera 
by British. The two cannot go together any more 
than chalk can be disguised as cheese. We must 
have a page of our own, and its heading must not 
be the hybrid ‘opera in English,’ but the true term 
of ‘English Opera.’ 


roused. 


NATIONAL EISTEDDFOD 
ALFRED KALISCH. 


THE ROYAL 
: By 

Che National Eisteddfod oscillates between North 
and South Wales. ‘This year there was a further 
contrast in that the venue was Barry, a busy town in 
the centre of the most prosperous tract of the South, 
whereas last vear the place was Corwen, in the 
quietest part of North Wales. In one point the two 
agree—last year’s Festival achieved a record, this 
year exceeded it. The expenses were £14,000, and 
the takings not far short of £18,000, leaving the 
largest surplus ever obtained. 

Much of the success was due this year to Mr. D. W. 
Evans, of the music committee, who in his youth 
was one of the finest football players of the 
Principality, and has since then had a great deal 
to do with Cardiff Musical Festivals. His pro- 
gressive ideas helped largely to bring the Eisteddfod 
more into line with modern musical movements. He 
was not indeed able to get it so far as Stravinsky 
(except for one short orchestral piece), but he led it 
a good deal further away from mid-Victorianism than 
had any of his predecessors. 

The most significant innovation was the engage 
ment of the London Symphony Orchestra, not only 
to play at evening concerts, but to accompany the 
choirs which Stanford’s ‘Revenge’ in the 
principal choral competition. This severe 
test for some of the conductors, whose experience in 
handling an orchestra was obviously limited. In one 
or two cases, in fact, it is hardly an exaggeration to 
say that the Orchestra conducted them. 


sang 


was a 


\ QUESTION OF £50,000 
Just here it is convenient to digress on 4 
subject with which the whole future of the Eisteddfod 
is bound up, though strictly speaking it has nothing 
to do with last month’s function. This is_ thé 
question of the Welsh National Orchestra. It has 


been in the air for some years, and seemed likely to 
remain there ; but an important meeting was held 
during the Eisteddfod week which helped to bring it 
to earth 


An influential committee formed, 


was 


a aes 
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having among its members Lord Howard de Walden, 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins (who was responsible for the London 
Symphony Orchestra in Wales at Whitsuntide), 
Prof. Walford Davies, and Dr. Vaughan Williams. | 
To put the case with brutal frankness, it is a question | 
of £50,000. Considering that more money has been 
made in the three principal towns of South Wales— | 
Cardiff, Newport, and Swansea—during the war than 
almost anywhere else in the world, this should not 
be difficult to secure; but when we remember how 
long an institution like our own Philharmonic has 
striven in vain for a few paltry thousands, we should 
not be too optimistic. 

Prof. Walford Davies and Dr. Vaughan Williams, 
in their various adjudications—which are among the 
best-remembered incidents of the week—had 
frequently to refer to the typical weaknesses that 
marred much of the magnificent singing of the choirs. 
It would seem as if audiences, competitors, and 
adjudicators were running round and round a vicious 
circle. If Wales is to come into her proper heritage of 
music, and to take her place among the musical nations 
of the world, she must enlarge the basis of her 
musical experience ; and this can only be done by 
means of an orchestra. 

fo return from our digression. Taken as a 
whole, the choral singing heard during the week was 
wonderful. I am inclined to agree with a London 
musician present, who said that the worst choir 
which competed would easily beat any London 
and yet one could not help agreeing with 
many of the strictures passed by the two chief 
adjudicators. At least a dozen times Prof. Walford 
Davies was moved to protest against the ‘ unnatural- 


choir ; 


ness’ of much of the singing we heard. One day 
he said that ‘naturalness’ was of the essence of 
the contract between interpreter and __ listener ; 


over and over again he pointed out how in their 
anxiety to make effect conductors and singers had 
spoiled not only the outlines of a beautiful phrase, 
but the proportions of a whole piece ; also he drew 


attention to singers who sang as if the words 
were devoid of meaning, and again to others 
who jerked them out till they made the same 


effect as a pair of eyes starting out of the head. 
And he showed that a cantadile suitable to 18th 
century music had been applied to compositions 
of a later generation. Dr. Vaughan Williams 
solemnly adjured conductors and singers to remember 
that admiration at the overcoming of vocal difficulties 
and anxious speculation as to whether they could be 
surmounted, were not the feelings which music ought 
to arouse in its hearers; and last of all came his 
warning—it should be remembered not in Wales 
only—that choral singing is not an affair of ‘stunts 
and monkey tricks.’ 

We have long known that warnings such as these 
are necessary in Wales, the more necessary because 
Welsh choral singing ought to be perfect—and, again, 
the only remedy is orchestral music. A_ better 
knowledge of orchestral music would teach Wales, 
Prof. Walford Davies said, to think of music apart 
from words, to appreciate purity of melodic outline, 
and the structure of great works. 

How necessary it was to insist on this was shown 
by the way in which the five orchestras that competed 
played the slow movement of Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished.’ 
It was surprising that five bands should have 
attempted it. Indeed it was unprecedented, and in 
some ways the playing was extremely good, but in 
most cases the impression remained that the music was 


strange to players and conductors alike. So it was 
when choirs sang the ‘Spinning’ Chorus from ‘The 
Flying Dutchman’ and the‘ Eia Mater’ from Dvorak’s 
‘Stabat Mater.’ 

Having without apology put the cart before the 
horse and drawn morals before stating facts, I will 
now proceed to a brief survey of the principal events 
of the week. 

The two orchestral concerts given by the London 
Symphony Orchestra made a great impression on the 
audience. One of them was spoiled by the constant 
patter of heavy rain on the corrugated-iron roof, and 
Prof. Walford Davies had in consequence to eliminate 
some of the gent'er items from the programme. 
The air of bewilderment with which the audience 
listened to the Infernal Dance from the ‘Fire Bird’ 
of Stravinsky was instructive. It is worth men- 
tioning that this was the first time that the 
composer’s arrangement for a small orchestra was 
used. The two prize compositions, a choral ballad 
and an orchestral composition, had been anticipated 
with eager interest. Both the compositions chosen 
showed promise and a certain amount of technical 
skill, but little individuality. It was interesting to 
notice that the young musicians of Wales have got 
away from mere slavish imitation of mid-Victorian 
models, and are now deriving inspiration mainly from 
Elgar, and, it may be added, from Prof. Walford 
Davies and Dr. Vaughan Williams, who were the 
adjudicators. No adjudication on the compositions 
was published, but it was gathered from conversation 


that the two works chosen were considerably in 
advance of any others submitted; yet it was 
only after some hesitation that the prizes were 


awarded. Both composers are very young and both 
are self-taught. 

The first to be heard was the ‘Orchestral Fantasy’ 
on Welsh Airs by Mr. Hughes-Clark, of St. Anne’s- 
on-Sea. He has treated some four Welsh tunes very 
freely with a good knowledge of orchestral resource, 
but the work needs compression and there is too 
little relief from the mood of melancholy, although 
not all the tunes are in themselves sad. 


The other was Mr. J. Owen Jones’s setting of Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s ‘He fell among thieves.’ The 
composer writes vigorously, but is at his best in 
the quiet orchestral interlude depicting the passing of 
night and the waking of dawn; at the same time 
the work is not remarkably original. Mr. Owen 
Jones lives at Whitchurch, near Cardiff. He is the 
son of a working man, and was born in North Wales. 


Both works may fairly be described as promising, 
but they also point to the crying need of an orchestra 
for Wales. 


contests. The 
up to a 


chief 
choirs of 


We add the results of the 
principal competition for mixed 
hundred and fifty voices was remarkable, as already said, 
for the fact that the London Symphony Orchestra 
accompanied Stanford’s ‘The Revenge.’ Twelve choirs 
competed, but the adjudicators took the unusual course 
of having a preliminary test of the other piece, * Oh, 
god of dreams,’ by J. Owen Jones (unaccompanied), 
and selecting five choirs for the final tests, The twelve 
choirs were: Cardiff Blue Ribbon Choir (Mr. Jenkyn 
Morris), Rhondda Fach United Choir (Mr, Theo. Thomas), 
Cardiff Harmonic Society (Mr. Roderick Williams), Aber 
Valley Choral Society (Mr. D. J. Evans), Mid-Rhondda 
Choral Society (Mr. W. J. Hughes), Briton Ferry 
Choral Society (Mr. Evan Morris), Treeynon United Choir 
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Mr. William Gwynne), Ammanford and District Choral 
Society (Mr. Gwilym R. Jones), Cwmamman Choral Society 
(Mr. Stanley Jones), Rhymney Gwent Choral Society 
(Mr. Daniel Owen), Nottingham Philharmonic Society 
(Mr. William Turner), Pontypridd and District Choral 
Society (Mr. William Thompson). 

Prof. Walford Davies in his adjudication said that some 
of the other choirs had been very close up to the successful 
five, and he was particularly sorry that it was necessary to 
exclude one which had gone to the expense of rehearsing 
*The Revenge’ with an orchestra. The five choirs chosen 
were Cardiff Harmonic, Briton Ferry, Ammanford, 
Cwmamman, and Nottingham. The contest was throughout 
remarkably close. In the singing of the unaccompanied 
piece the highest choir got 90 marks and the lowest 71. 
In the final test, the highest marks were 88 and the 
lowest 84. The first prize was won by the Ammanford choir 
with a total of 177, Briton Ferry being second with 174, and 
Nottingham one mark below with 173. Ammanford had the 
highest marks in the first piece, but Briton Ferry was one 
ahead of the victors in the singing of the Stanford work. 

Prof. Walford adjudication was extremely 
interesting. The enormous majority of the fifteen thousand 
people present seemed to agree that the choirs placed first 
and second deserved their places, but there was a good deal 
of difference of relative merits of the 
two. It must suffice in few words the gist of 
Prof. Davies’s remarks about the winning choir. He 
quoted the assertion of one of the adjudicators that the per- 
formance of ‘The Revenge’ 

f 


of the pie 


and there was nothing ‘ mechanical’ 


Davies’s 


opinion as to the 


to give 


was the first real performance 
It was ‘simply splendid,’ 
about it. The only 
was that there was a little 
With regard to the Briton 
Ferry choir he complained of the overdone accents in 
ertain places and some shrillness in the tenors, but 


e he had ever heard. 


adverse criticism he could make 


rawness in the alto parts. 


lly praised the interpretation of the final passage of 


*God of Battles, was ever a battle like this?’ and 
warmly congratulated the conductor on his handling 
of the orchestra. It is to be recorded with regret, 
on the authority of one of the principal officials, 
that there was a most inordinate amount of betting on 
the result 

On the Thursday we had a second choral competition for 


choirs of from sixty to ninety voices. The test-pieces were 
* Blessed Jesus,’ from Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater,’ and ‘My 
Bonnie Lass,’ by Edward German. Here the competition 


was very close and the issue seemed to hang in the balance 





ntil last choir, Bryn Choral Society, came on to the 
platform, when the result was speedily beyond doubt. It 
won with 182 marks, Jerusalem being second with 171, 
The lowest marking was 1506, Dr. David Evans 
adjudicated, and expressed pride in the fact that these 





choirs all consisted of working men and women, and 
that many of the conductors were drawn from the same 
class. Without, however, wishing to exhibit any sort of 
bias, we might music such as that of 
Dvorak requires more artistic training than can be obtained 
in the leisure While the 


tandard of singing 


suggest that 


hours of strenuous avocations., 
g was excellent, the playing of the 
animents for the most part was very indifferent. 


Che great fault of the performances as a whole was that they 





seem to grasp the essential rhythm of the 

princ!pal phrase of the Dvorak item. It should be in the basses 

ake » P = eo" it what we had was either ft. = Se P. 

feo aaa: The female voices should answer 
oe eevee 

~ ° 

with 8. BS but it was usually o* o* J or NR o> and if 

n ry serve ne the winning choir was the only one 

whi was really correct. It is probably for this reason 

that the winning choir obtained 90 marks for its singing 

f th mber 

The singing of ‘My Bonnie Lass’—a work that is 

ssentially simpler—was excellent in all cases. The six 

irs competing were Aberfan and Merthyr Vale United 


Mr. Robert C. Lloyd), Jerusalem Choral Society (Mr. 
Institute Choir (Mr. Charles 
Society (Mr. R. S. Lewis), 


Harmonic 


Brynmawr Choral Society (Mr. W. T. Angell), and Bryn 
Choral Society (Mr. Tom Davies). ’ 

On the same afternoon came the female choirs, and 
here, too, we had the same experience. It was a very close 
contest until the last choir appeared and simply, if I may be 
allowed the expression, walked away from the others. The 
competing choirs were Mountain Ash Co-operative (Mr, 
Theophilus Morgan), William Turner’s Girls’ Prize Choir, 
Nottingham (Mr. William Turner), Canton Ladies’ 
(Madame Gwenllian T. Williams), Clydach Vale and 
District (Mr. Spencer Evans), Rhymney Ladies’ (Miss 
Mary Richards). 

Rhymney choir, conducted by Miss Mary Richards, 
obtained 266 marks out of a total of 300; the next choir, 
Nottingham, had 250, and the lowest 234. The three 
test-pieces were ‘Sound Sleep,’ by Vaughan Williams, the 
‘Spinning Wheel’ chorus from the ‘Flying Dutchman,’ 
and ‘Canig y Clychau,’ by Gwilym Gwent, arranged by 
D. Emlyn Evans. 

In his adjudication, Dr. Vaughan Williams said that the 
Nottingham choir was the superior in respect of refinement 
and cultivation, but spoilt its chances by bad intonation, 
This remark was to a certain extent a criticism on the choice 
of the piece, for the bad intonation m question came in a 
passage which was not, strietly speaking, choral. The 
winning choir would have obtained higher marks in the first 
piece if it had not, presumably for purposes of effect, sung it 
too quickly. On this point of course he spoke with 
authority. 

On Friday afternoon male-voice choirs of sixty to eighty 
voices competed. The twelve competitors were Rhymney 
(Mr. Abel C. Jones), Cleveland Harmonic (Mr. Garvin 
Kay), Wattstown (Mr. Dan R. James), Tonyrefail (Mr. 
Willie Middleton), Penywern (Mr. Evan Thomas), 
Maesteg United (Mr. Myrnach Davies), Ebbw Vale (Mr. 
Tom Davies), Splott, Cardiff (Mr. L. Powell Evans), Kings- 
wood, Bristol (Mr. Tom Davies), Abertillery (Mr. Tom 
Bundred), Tredegar (Councillor J. T. Jenkins), and Williams- 
town (Mr. Ted Lewis). Of these, two were English— 
Cleveland Harmonic and Kingswood Harmonic, from 
Bristol. The two test-pieces were Granville Bantock’s 
setting of Villon’s ‘ Ballade,’ ‘When he thought he 
was about to be hanged,’ and ‘The Winds,’ by FE. T. 
Davies. Hlere again by a curious coincidence it was the 
last choir that sang, Williamstown, that won the prize, 
Penywern being second. It was chiefly in reference to the 
first piece that Dr. Vaughan Williams made the caustic 
remarks quoted above. It is a very difficult piece, and an 
example of Prof. Bantock’s desire to make instrumental 
effects with a chorus and with the peculiar sardonic colour 
which presents such special problems to singers and 
conductors. 

Dr. Walford Davies’s adjudication was a model of 
what these things should be, except that his remarks were 
such as can only be appreciated when read—their full 
meaning cannot be grasped when simply heard. Among 
the things he said which deserve remembering were his 
description of the tone of one choir as ‘ brassy,’ and his 
accusation of another, which sang modern music in an old- 
fashioned style, that the singers were putting new wine into 
old bottles. Of another choir he said that its effort had 
body but no sinew, and that its tone was rather 
fat. But the main doctrine he preached in all his 
comments on individual choirs was the need for natural- 
ness and the necessity for continuity as against the making 
of individual points. Thedetails which he specially praised 
in the two winning choirs were clear diction, absence of 
exaggeration, and their fine balance in chording. Heé 
praised the way in which they introduced real sarcasm into 
the singing, the ease with which they made real points while 
refusing to make false ones, and the excellence of their 
intonation in the first piece, while deploring lapses in this 
respect in the second. 

In conclusion, a word must be said in praise of the 
general improvement in the standard of the instrumental 
competitions and the delightful singing of all the children’s 
choirs. It should be mentioned that some critics objected 
strongly to the introduction of children’s dances at the 
Eisteddfod, but to the majority it proved a very charming 
interlude. Training in the dances should help to teach 
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Wales, what Prof. Walford Davies said was so necessary, 
that there is such a thing as music without song. This 
year’s Eisteddfod did not produce any sensational soloists, but | 
the winners of the contralto and baritone prizes should be 
heard of again. 

To omit a word of praise of the Eisteddfod Choir would 
be unjust. The best proof of its excellence is that steps 
were taken on the spot to make it permanent. The | 
Children’s Cymanfa Ganu (Congregational singing), another 

ation, was one of the most stirring things of the week. 
Next year’s Eisteddfod takes place at Carnarvon, and that 
of 1922 at Ammanford, which uninstructed Englishmen may | 
like to know is in Czeermarthenshire. 


int 


—— | 





Chamber Music for Amateurs 

Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall| 
be glad tf those making use of the scheme will let us | 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. | 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted | 


three times. 

Young lady pianist desires to meet other players, or good | 
singer. Sheffield and Rotherham district. —‘ Pianist,’ 
c/o Musical Times. 

Ladies and gentlemen, all instruments, with good orchestral 
experience, are invited to attend the Symphony rehearsals 
held on Tuesdays at 7.45 at the Philological College, 
248, Marylebone Road, N.W. 1 (near Great Central 
Station). 

~hamber Music for amateurs in Italy. For particulars of a | 
means of bringing together amateur players and singers, | 
ipply by letter to the Consul of the Independent 
lheosophical Society, 65, Via Mario Cutelli, Palermo, 


_ 


Italy. 

Pianist wishes to meet violinist or ’cellist for practice ; most 
evenings free. — FRED MEERS, 105, Galton Road, 
Bearwood, Birmingham. 

ianist (male) wishes to meet good violinist, for practice, 
Grieg (Sonatas), Coleridge-Taylor, &c.—J. C. BIRD, 
1, Spooner Koad, Broomhill, Sheffield. 


to meet two violinists, or one violin and one viola player, 
for a weekly evening practice of classical quartets. Must 
be experienced and good sight-readers.—Mr. and Mrs. 
MARTIN, 5, Amblecote Road, Grove Park, S.E, 12. 


Experienced violinist wishes to join good pianist for sonata | 


playing, and also for pianoforte’ trios. —S. H. GOwWING, 
11, Salisbury Road, Leyton, E, Io. 

Pianist (19) desires to form trio (pianoforte, violin, and ’cello) 
for study of good music. Saturday afternoon and evening. 
—A. W. W., c/o Musical Times. 

String Players (amateur) wanted to co-operate with choir 
in recitals during next winter. Opportunities for study 
and performance of chambef music, accompaniment of 
choral works, &«.—Herbert C. R. Galer, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Whitehall Park, N. 19, 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist to form 
trio for weekly practice. 
and modern trios. London, 
c/o Musical Times. 

Violinist wanted to complete quartet, Monday evenings 
7.30 to 10, Brownswood Park, N. district. —* Amateur,’ 

c/o Musical Times. 


S.W. district. —L. G. K., 


The fourth annual Lydbrook Musical Festival was held in 


the Parish Church on July 21, a large congregation being | 


present. Miss Beatrice Bellamy’s orchestra played Elgar’s 
Imperial March, the ‘War March of the Priests,’ and 
Walford Davies’s ‘Solemn Melody’; Miss Muriel Awre 
played violin solos (Chopin’s Nocturne in E flat and the 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto); and Mrs. 


Andante from 
The vocal soloists 


Barry gave a Mozart Larghetto for ’celio. 
were Miss Bevan and Mr. Percy E. Underwood (Gloucester 
Cathedral), the latter singing one of Brahms’s * Four Serious 
Songs.’ Choral items by Haydnand Wesley and well-known 
hymns made up a scheme of an excellence unusual in a 


village church. Miss Elsie Black, the organist, accompanied, 


| Music.* 


,ady (violin and viola player) and gentleman (cellist) wish | ; 
| 
| 
} 


She has a number of classical | 
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Church and Crgan Music 


PRECES, RESPONSES, AND LITANY 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH: 
A BY-WAY OF LITURGICAL HISTORY 
By J. M. DUNCAN 
(Continued from August number, page 552) 
II 


examine the text of Tallis’s 
The copies on which we 


THE 


It is now time to 
Preces and Responses. 


| have to depend all date from the same period, about 


fifty years aft®r the composer’s death. All but one 
are manuscript, and were written about the years 
1625-40—one in London, one at Oxford, and two at 
Cambridge—besides two fragments of uncertain 
origin. The London copy is found in a set of 


| part-books apparently written under the direction of 


the Rev. John Barnard, minor canon of St. Paul’s, 
for the choir, and brought into use there on August 22, 
1625. These books afterwards belonged to the 
Rev. William Costling, the celebrated bass singer, 
and are now in the library of the Royal College of 
Unfortunately the second counter-tenor 
part is missing, but the remaining four parts are here 
given in full : 


SET I 


THE PRECES 








P.S. in Treble. 
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* Their existence was not known to Dr. Jebb 
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THE RESPONSES 


PS. in Tenor. 


a 
And with Thy spirit 





It is curious that the first of the Preces requires 
four parts only, and all the rest require five. 


The Oxford copy is found in a set of part-books | 


written for the choir of Christ Church probably not 
later than about the year 1640, since from 1641 
onwards music of this kind could be had in print. 
The books are now in the College library—1220-4 is 
the catalogue number—but the treble and second 
counter-tenor parts have been lost. The three 
remaining parts, however, except for two copyist’s 
mistakes, agree exactly with the corresponding parts 
of the St. Paul’s copy already quoted. 

The two Cambridge copies are contained in two 
sets of part-books belonging to Peterhouse, and now 
on loan to the University library. These books 
consist of a number of music-sheets written in several 
different hands, all of about the years 1625-35, and 
are believed to have been put together about 1635, 
at the time when John Cosin, afterwards Bishop of 
Durham, was Master, and was arranging to establish 
a choral service in the College chapel. The first set 
consists now of four parts only, the second counter- 
tenor, as at the Royal College, deing missing. These 
parts, except for one copyist’s mistake, agree exactly 
with the corresponding parts of the St. Paul’s copy 
quoted above. 

The second Peterhouse set is unfortunately still 
more incomplete, only three parts now surviving, 
namely, first counter-tenor, tenor, and bass. The 
Preces which this copy cortains need not be dwelt 
upon, as they do not appear again in history. Space 
unfortunately does not allow the Responses to be 
quoted, and it must be enough to say that the Lesser 
Litany differs considerably from Set I., already 
quoted, and that as regards the other responses, 
the tenor is the same in both sets, the bass differs 
only in one note, but the counter-tenor differs 
considerably. The treble would also inevitably 
exhibit some points of difference, were it now forth- 
coming. We will call these Responses ‘Set IJ.’ 

In 1641, Barnard, after many years of preparation, 
published the results of his researches in a collection 
of ‘Select Church Music’ for the use of cathedral 
choirs. This was the first publication of its kind for 


* Counter-tenor 1 Cantoris has I 
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nearly eighty years. The Preces which he included 
in his book were Set I. above, transcribed exactly, 
| In the Responses the Lesser Litany follows Set I]. 
| As for the other Responses, the bass (which, as we 
| have seen, is all but the same in both sets) remains: 
|the first counter-tenor follows Set II.; the tenor, 
however, no longer preserves the plainsong, but 
leaves it for a few notes in four different responses, 
The treble, which is all but identical with the treble 
of our present Festal Responses, also differs from 
| Set I. in four places, and may be in fairly close 
| agreement with the treble of Set II., now missing.* 
| It is possible, as was surmised by Jebb, that Set II. 
|and ‘Church Musick’ preserve a separate set of 
| Responses written by Tallis as second thoughts to 
| his first set. But the difference between the two sets 
does not on analysis appear to be sufficient to justify 
Jebb’s conclusion. Moreover, it must be pointed out 
|that in ‘Church Musick’ there occurs a_ passage, 
three times repeated, in which consecutive octaves 
are avoided only by the use of a broken chord, such 
as Tallis himself would scarcely have admitted : 








It seems therefore more probable that the music 
written by Tallis is that given here as Set I. ; and 
|that in course of time, as the taste for melody 
grew at the expense of polyphony, the original was 
gradually modified, Set I]. and ‘Church Musick 
representing two stages in this process. The fact 
that the Preces of Set II. are independent is no 
evidence against this view, for it must be remembered 
that while nowadays Preces and Responses art 
lregarded as forming one composition, in the 
17th century it was Preces and Psalms—settings ot 
selected portions of psalms for chanting—which 
formed one set, and Responses another. Many 
sets of Preces and Psalms by composers of this 
| period exist, without any Responses belonging to 
| them. 

The two fragments need not detain us long. 
They are two bass parts of the Preces only, without 
| Responses, one in the Lambeth Palace Library, the 
| other at St. John’s College, Oxford. Both are the 
same as the Preces in Peterhouse Set II. 
| Of the authorities already cited in the Preces and 
Responses, two only contain the Litahy—Peterhouse 
Set I]. and Barnard’s ‘Church Musick.’ The latter 
is inaccurately printed, a glaring error occurring in 
the Tenor Decani, which in the last three of the 
| Opening invocations, instead of agreeing with the 
Tenor Cantoris, reproduces the Treble an octave 


lower. The same mistake occurs in ‘Spare us, good 
| * . ° *.* « ° 
Lord.’ Dean Aldrich’s criticism of Barnard, that he 


was the first to despoil Tallis’s Litany, seems to 
be justified by such careless editing. Allowing, 
however, for misprints and miscopyings, the two 
authorities agree together fairly well so far as treble, 
tenor, and bass are concerned, and substantially as 
regards the two counter-tenor parts, though the 
division of labour between the two varies. We give 


* This part still existed in Jebb's time (1845), but had disappeared by 
about 1870. It is said by him to differ but little from ‘Church Music 
He does not, however, quote it, contenting himself with this general 
description, which, as regards the tenor part, is hardly accurate. 
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The ‘Hymn of Praise’ was performed at St. David’s 
Cathedral on July 22 by the Haverfordwest Choral Society, 
numbering about a hundred voices. Mr. W. E. Dixon 
conducted, and Mr. Herbert C. Morris, the Cathedral 
organist, accompanied. 


rt of Barnard’s text and variations in the | 
Peterhouse version, of which the treble is also 
fortunately available, Dr. Jebb having printed it in 
his ‘Choral Responses,’ vol. 2, Of the Peterhouse 





Agnus Dei it must be said that in spite of 17th 
century addiction to false relations, it can scarcely 
have been tolerable ; and if it was really sung as 
written, one Can hardly be surprised at the determi-| 
nation of the Puritans to abolish Church music | 


altovether : 
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We be -seech Thee to hear us, good Lord. 





Barnard alters the 


(Peterhouse preserves the plainsong unaltered. 
On the principle of 


second note, but produces a more pleasing chord. 
difficilior potius lectio, we prefer Peterhouse.) 


It will be observed that in his own setting Tallis 
did not work upon the musical adaptations in| 
Cranmer’s Litany. While Cranmer, as we have} 
seen, retained but one single tone for the whole set 
of Litany responses, Tallis employs four of those 
given in the Salisbury Processional, showing that | 
there must have existed in his time another adaptation 


of the plainsong differing from Cranmer’s, and} 
retaining the old tones more completely than | 


did Cranmer. 

Why Tallis did not finish the Litany is not known. 
Perhaps he was asked to set only the first half ; 
perhaps he was so much disgusted with Cranmer’s 
mishandling of the latter half that he preferred 
leaving it alone altogether. At any rate, he did so; 
and although adaptations have been made from the} 
Responses to fit the later portions, such makeshifts 
are not successful, and serve by their tediousness 
only to weary listeners by contrast with the real 
Tallis. But in the year 1908, at the present writer’s | 
suggestion, Prof. Wooldridge undertook to supply | 
the omitted matter and to complete the musical | 
setting of the English Litany in an appropriate style | 
and in the traditional form.§ 

(To be concluded.) 
* Peterhouse has G sharp in the Treble. 
t Peterhouse D in rst counter-tenor, probably a mere copyist’s 


mistake. 


$° Musica Antiquata.’ Part 3 (Oxford University Press). 


The committee of the Nottingham Central Mission 


(Halifax Place Chapel) has presented a pair of silver vases 
to Madame Ethel Parkin, in recognition of her services as 
principal contralto. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. Harold Helman, St. Margaret’s, Ilkley (three recitals) 
—Impromptu, Zemare ; Voluntary in C, Maurice Greene ; 
The Pilgrim’s Progress (Parts 1, 2, and 3), Arvest Austin ; 
Scherzo, Aa/rstow ; Introduction and Variations on a 
theme in the bass, Haynes; Aubade, Bernard Johnson ; 
Prelude and Fugue, Charles Macpherson; Legend, 
Harvey Grace ; Fantasie Rustique and Fantasia in E, 
Wolstenholme ; Toccata in D minor, Aau/khes. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, Central Mission, Nottingham 
(two recitals)—Toccata and Fugue in D minor, Sach ; 
Grand Cheoeur, Haigh; Minuet, Soccherint; Concert 
Overture, Fricker; ‘Star of Hope,’ Aardber ; Concert 
Toccata, Holloway ; Lied, Wolstenholme. 

Mr. A. G. Mathew, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta— 
‘Pomp and Circumstance,’ #/gar ; Pastorale, Gu¢/mant ; 
Capriccio, John /reland; Sarabande and Finale (Suite 
for Violin, ’Cello, and Organ), Ahetnberger; Basso 
Ostinato, Arensky. 

Mr. Cyril P. Musgrove, Bar Congregational Church, 
Westborough, Scarborough—Imperial March, /yar ; 
Solemn Prelude, Nod/e; Dithyramb, Harwood; Largo 
and Finale (‘ New World’ Symphony). 

Mr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church (three recitals) 
—Processional and Good Friday Music, ‘ Parsifal’ ; 
Fantasia and Fugue in G, Parry ; Scherzando, Prerné ; 
Prelude and Fugue in C, Bach ; Two Preludes, Dadlier ; 
Prospice, Ael/airs. 

Mr. Alan Burr, Queens’ College Chapel, Cambridge (two 
recitals)—Pavane, Ayrd; Galiardo, Az//; Fantasia in 
Four Parts, Gzb4ons ; Prelude on *‘ Now thank we all our 
God,’ Aarg-Elert; Fugue in E flat, Bach; Elevation, 
Communion, and Sortie, Verne; Toccata-Prelude on 
*‘Pange Lingua,’ Aarrstow; Prelude on * Rhosymedre,’ 
Vaughan Williams; Villanella, John J/reland; Pan, 
Harwood. 

Mr. T. A. Bevis, St. Nicholas, Childe Okeford (two 
recitals)—Prelude and Fugue inC minor, Aach ; Chanson 
de Nuit, Z/gar ; Postlude (In Memoriam), A/ackensie ; 
Meditation, “rank Bridge ; Festal Prelude, Dumnhill. 

Mr. John Pullein, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow—Prelude 
and Fugue in G minor, Bach ; Berceuse and Carillon, 
Vierne ; Chant Pastoral, Dados; Marche-Final (Suite 
No. 2) and Canzone, Aoél/mann. 

Mr. Herbert F. Ellingford, St. George’s Hall, Liverpool 
(four recitals)—Aria (Suite in D) and Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, Bach ; Prelude and Fugue on the name 
BACH, Ziész¢; Sonata No. 1, A/endelssohn ; Marche 
Pontificale, Widor ; Selection from the ‘ Yeoman of the 
Guard’; Funeral March and Hymn of Seraphs, Guz/mant ; 
Air with Variations, ABest; ‘Ite Missa est,’ Lemmens; 
* L’Arlesienne,’ Azze¢ ; Fantasia in F minor, J/ozart. 

Mr. W. J. Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Toccata, 
Adagio, and Fugue in C, Bach; Study im A flat, 
Schumann ; Sonata No. 6, Mendelssohn, 

Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport—Prelude 
on Darwell’s 148th, Darke ; Carillon, Sowerbutts ; Caprice 
Héroique, Bonnet. 

Mr. H. C. J. Churchill, Royal Albert Hall—Grand Cheeur 
in D, Guzlmant ; Minuet in E flat, A/osart ; Chaconne in 
G minor and March (Occasional Overture), Handel. 

Mr. J. Hammond Fearon, Mount Tabor U.M. Church, 
Shefficld—March for a Festival, Fearon ; Prelude on the 
‘Old Hundredth,’ 7arry ; Romance in D flat, Lemare ; 
Prelude and Fugue in G, Bach ; Postlude in D, Smart ; 
March in B flat, .S7/as. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, organist and choirmaster, High 
Pavement Chapel, Nottingham. 

Mr. Alban Hamer, organist and choirmaster, Bloemfontein 
Cathedral, and music master, St. Andrew’s High School, 
South Africa. 


Mr. W. A. Macduff, organist and choirmaster, All Saints’, 
Scarborough. 
Mr. A. Forbes Milne, organist and music master, 


Berkhamsted School. 

Mr. Ernest H. Smith, organist and choirmaster, St. James’s, 
New Brighton. 

Mr. J. J. Percy Terry, organist and choirmaster, Erdington 
Parish Church, Birmingham. 

Mr. George F. Walter, organist and choirmaster, Parish 
shure} ! . Cheshire. 





Letters to the Editor 


ROBERT FAVRFAX 





SIR, May I be allowed t » explain that, with reference 
t l iast no h’s Musi ‘TM the second C 
in t third bar from the end of the quotation from the 
* Agnus,’ was a error, [It ought to have been B. 
Fayrfax’s modernity was not, I fear, quite equal to the 
brok pward suspension in ted. 
In the Madr there was an A missing in the first bar 
f trebl t r reproduces the proper opening in 
res 
These errors will be correctéd in a reprint of the article, 
gned to assist in a propaganda for a suggested Fayrfax 
Co ratior October 24, next year, the fourth 
ry of I .—Yours, Xc., 
I Old Bridge Cottage, S. Royie SHORE. 
» \ug 14, 2 
S M S. Roy Shore’s invitation to Dr, Grattan 
Flood at t lose of his article on * Robert Fayrfax’ in your 
August issue is so personal a one that I must apologise 
for ents J »t hunt for Fayrfax information. I owe 
Dr. Flood t n gratituce for past helpto wish to rob him 
yf our of resh discovery relating to so important 
and interesting an English musician. My object in writing 
is | raw the attention of Mr. Royle Shore and your 
r rs t articles on Robert Fayrfax appearing in 


20, February 3 and 10, 1917. 
ve, asc ymplete as they could be 
oint of view. I have tried to 
» of Fayrfax’s writing, so that 

vuld know where to find 
he use of a bibliography is 








r 

appare >to work in places where access 
to the \ library catalogues is difficult or 
! ss Shore’s nor Dr. Flood’s articles 
sup} works and their present where- 
a ent whereabouts are concerned it 
is quite likely that my list is no longer quite correct. Dr. 
Flooi takes the history a little farther back than I was able 
to do, wing to the publication of papers not available when 
I wr Mr. Shor arti is valuable on account of the 
er of musical examples he is able to give. I think 
that a writer ing the three articles as sources of 
rmatior Id put together a fairly good account of 

Fayr activity 
Mr. | Shor " hat Fayrfax took the degree of 
M D 1501 or 1502. It is true that, according to the 
Cambridge Gra Book, he was licensed to proceed in 
2, but an entry in the Privy Purse Expenses of 
I beth of York d not include a degree in his style. 
Moreover, and more important, Fayrfax himself says, in 
I51t, that had p ssed the degree of Mus.D. for seven 
r : refor ave had it conferred upon him 
1504 Hi f was the live-part "em quam 

gior I th Pal ( I.) ) ours c., 
JEFFREY PULVER., 
I N. if 
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GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL SCHOOL 


Sir,—The visit of the Glastonbury Festival School to 
London has created two dominant impressions: first, that 
the Glastonbury movement contains the seeds of a healthy 
musical and dramatic development in the life of the country, 
and, secondly, that Mr. Boughton’s music-drama ‘ The 
Immortal Hour’ is a work of genius; but unfortunately, 
unless the movement can receive further financial support, 
it must cease with this year. The local resources are too 
slender to support even its present modest outlay of expen- 
diture. To carry on the work requires an additional income 
of £750 a year to pay a small living wage to the musicians 
who take part in the School’s activities and to defray the 
expenses of the periodic performances. So long as these 
have to be given in the small Assembly Rooms at 
Glastonbury they cannot pay their way because 
audiences cannot be accommodated. 

Two things then are necessary. This income of £750 
must be found for, say, three years. At the same time the 
site secured through the generosity of a supporter to build a 
permanent home for the Glastonbury performances has to 
be paid tor this year, or the offer of it will be lost. 

Last year an appeal was issued asking for £10,000 for 
the construction of the Theatre, with permanent stage and 
lighting, and a temporary auditorium. Out of this £10,000 
£3,000 will be required to secure the above-mentioned site. 
About £1,200 has been received or promised towards the 
Theatre Fund, therefore not more than £1,800 is required 
to secure the site. If this were assured, it would give con- 
siderably further time in which to collect the remainder for 
the construction of the Theatre. 

If a hundred and fifty people who have received favour- 
able impressions through the ‘Old Vic’ performances will 
promise a subscription of £5 each for three years, the first 
point can at once be satisfactorily settled. The work of 
the Glastonbury School can then go on, Mr. Boughton being 
given adequate help in its executive details and set free for 
his own proper business of composition—with the prospect 
of giving us more immortal hours. 

But the point is that unless both the site and the necessary 
income are provided now, there will be nothing left in exist 
ence to be added to later on. That should be a disastrous 
prospect to those who have appreciated the result of the 
last seven years’ work, lately shown at the ‘Old Vic.’ 
It is one, however, which they can avert if they will. 

We believe that Glastonbury has in it the possible 
development of a movement of the greatest importance, 
both for British music and the regeneration of the life of the 
countryside. It will form a musical and dramatic centre for 
the study of British music from the Elizabethan period 
dewn to the present time. Its methods will be largely 
experimental. We believe that at present Mr. Boughton’s 
work is unique, but we hope that it will also be an example, 
and that centres may be started in other parts of the country 
on the same lines. 

It is necessary to add that the two funds—that of 
working expenses and the permanent theatre scheme—ar 
kept entirely distinct, and that cheques drawn to the 
hon. treasurer, Mr. Roger Clark, Street, Somerset, shoul 
be crossed ‘School’ or ‘*‘ Theatre Fund,’ according to the 
intention of the giver. —Yours, Xc., 


large 


(Signed) EDWARD ELGAR 
Chairman of the 
(Signed) W. H. Hapow. 
N.B.—The following gentlemen have consented to act as 
Trustees of the Theatre Fund: The Rt. Hon. Sir Frederic 
Pollock, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., Mr. Roger Clark, and 
Mr. P. Napier Miles. 


London Committee). 


THE ARTISTIC VALUES OF OPERA 
Sir,—Although it cannot be denied that there is mucl 
truth in the views which Mr. A. L. Salmon has expresse«! 
in his article on *The Artistic Values of Opera,’ which 
appeared in your August issue, I cannot help thinking that 
he leaves the greatest justification for opera untouched. 
probable that the majority of real 
] 


lovers of opera will be prepared to admit the existence of its 
def 


It seems to me 


ects as a means of combining the various departments of 
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art which are used in its production, but for them there is a 
greater attraction in opera which more than counter- | 
balances these details. Recognising its possibilities, they 
patronise it with lofty expectations—which, it is true, are 
not always fulfilled; but that is not their fault. 

Few will venture to contradict the statement that from 
time immemorial the human voice has been found capable of 
moving our species more profoundly than any other known 
means. The orater has held, holds, and will continue to 
hold, an audience spell-bound by the judicious use of his 
voice and his command of language. But even his immense 
power over men’s feelings pales before that of the great 
singer. Instruments may charm the senses, but the voice 
touches a much deeper and more tender chord in the human 


heart. 

An instrumental composition 
intentions of its composer, but comparatively few are 
sufficiently educated to grasp its message unaided. People 
who have the musical sense but insufficient education will be 
likely to interpret the composer’s ideas in various ways, 
guided therein by their individual feelings or intuition. Not | 
every one, when listening to the ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony, for 
example, is capable of closing his eyes and imagining 
himself seated in a forest hearing the warbling of birds and 
the babbling of the brook. Uncertainty as to a composer’s 
intention may or may not be an advantage. 

In vocal music it is otherwise. Its message is not in 
doubt. The singer’s duty is to endeavour to express that 
message in accordance with the composer’s intention. His 
privilege is to take a dead, printed page of notes and words 
and cause them not only to live, but to reach the heart of 
his hearers. Besides that, if he be a real artist, he will 
impart to his interpretation of a given theme a certain 
element from his own personality, which will stamp indi- 
viduality on his effort. 

To the real singer the message is embodied in the words ; 
the music is but the vehicle whereby he gives it expression. 
If the music be well adapted for the expression of lyricism 
and dramatism, so much the better, and his task will be 
facilitated. But whatever be the quality of the music, his 
aim remains the same. His success depends upon his 
ability to convey the message to the audience. He calls 
ipon gesture and colour to assist him in making it more 
impressive, not to the real. musician, but to the majority of 
his hearers, who would not be content with lyricism pure and 
simple. But he must never forget that his chief object is 
the delivery of the articulate message—the meaning of the 
words for which the music has been written. 

I further disagree with Mr. Salmon when he states that 
‘Wagner triumphed by his music alone, not by his drama.’ 
To my mind this stamps him as an instrumentalist, hence 
he cannot be expected to pass a dispassionate judgment 
on opera, Not being an instrumentalist, I opine that in all 
the operas he wrote after ‘ Tannhiiuser,’ Wagner failed 
lismally in |his vocal music, because instead of the text, 
he made music-drama the centre of his creations.— 
Yours, «ce., A. Ky AY. 


aims at expressing the 


2, Gledstanes Road, W. 14. 


1920, 


August 18, 


RESPONSES AT MATINS AND EVENSONG 

Sir,—Has not Mr. J. M. Duncan, in his interesting 
urticle in your issue for August, done the memory of 
Merbecke an injustice? He accuses him of making the 
mistake, when adapting the responses of the choir offices, of 
giving a rising note when the scansion of the final foot of the 
response was a trochee. 

But Mr. Duncan seems to have overlooked the fact that 
the Latin rules governing the responses are the same as 
those governing Psalm Tones 2, 5, and 8, viz., that the 
rising note shall be used when the final word of the response 
is (I) a monosyllable or (2) a Hebrew word; and that when 
the final word comes within either of these two classes, it is 
then not a question of scansion. Thus when Merbecke 


gives 














629 
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O Lord, have mercy up + on us 


| he has made no mistake. 


The same thing can be seen (e.g.) in vv. 27 and 28 of the 


| Te Deum to Tone 8.1. in Briggs and Frere.—Yours, Xc., 


F. DARWIN Fox, 
111, Lansdowne Road, W. 11, 
August 2, 1920, 


Sirty Wears go 





From the A/usical Times of September, 1860: 


Ww ), a CONDUCTOR for a Choral Class con- 
/ nected with one of the Bethnal Green Parishes. 
Remuneration, 42s. per quarter for 2 hours upon one evening 
of the week. Address, Choral Class, Benham’s Money- 
order Office, Mile End Road. 





DEBAIN’S ANTIPHONEL, a Substitute for an 
Organist. Any music, from the common hymn tune to the 
grand chorus, can, by this instrument, be played on the 
Organ or Harmonium by a person who has no knowledge of 
Debain has successfully carried out the idea 
and Chapels the benefit of an Organ 
BERLIOZ. 


music.—* Aons. 
of giving to all Churche 
and Organist at a trifling cost’—H. 

Illustrated Price List, om application at the London 
Wholesale Warehouse, 43, Watling Street, Cheapside, and 
of all Music-sellers. 

DESTRUCTION OF ST. MARTIN’S HALL 

BY FIRE. 

We regret to state that this highly popular music hall was 
almost entirely destroyed by fire, on Sunday morning last, 
August 26, The fire is said to have originated in the 
extensive premises of Messrs. Kesterton, coach-builders, at 
the corner of Hanover Street, in Long Acre (immediately 
adjoining St. Martin’s Hail), the whole of which were 
entirely destroyed. The building and property are of 
course insured to a considerable amount ; but there is reason 
to fear that Mr. Hullah’s loss will greatly exceed the 
amount of insurance, and that he will stand in need—and 
doubtless receive—the active sympathy of the ‘musical’ 
public, for whose benefit and enjoyment he has _ so 
successfully catered for many years. Mr. Hullah was out 
of town at the time of the unfortunate occurrence, as 
was also Mr. Headland, his active manager. Mrs. Hullah 
and others were on the premises at the time, but were got 
out in safety. 


DENBIGH.—The National Eisteddfod of Wales was this 
year held at Denbigh, on the 7th of August and three 
following days, when prizes were awarded for the best 
compositions in poetry and music. The prize for the best 
anthem was awarded to Mr. R. Davies, of the St. Asaph 
Cathedral Choir. There was also a competition in chorus 
singing. Three choirs competed for the prize of ten guineas, 
which was awarded to the Denbigh Choral Society. The 
other choirs were the Dyserth Wesleyan Choir, and a choit 
from the vicinity of Denbigh. Concerts of vocal and 
instrumental music were held each evening. 


| R. FOWLE’S EIGHTEEN ANTHEMS.—Second 

Thousand. Price 10s. 6d., with a Portrait of 
Hlandel and an Oratorio GRATIS. Notice.—The numerous 
testimonials in favour of these Anthems from the Nobility, 
Clergy, and the Musical Profession, can be had GRATIs, 


}and post-free, on application te Dr. Fowle, Birchyfield, 
near Bromyard, Herefordshire. 
ONCE IN A WAY. Ladies’ Comic 


cr. FOR 
Song. The words (which are unexceptional) [s7c] by 
CARPENTER, the music by C. W. GLOVER. Price 2s, 
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Obituary 


‘J. J. Douce, organist for forty years of the Church of 
St. James, Spanish Place, London, passed away on July 18, 
full of years. The former Catholic Church was built in 
1791 as the Chapel of the Spanish Embassy, adjoining the 
Ambassador’s house in Manchester Square (whence the 
name of the street, “Spanish Place’), and was replaced by 
the present church in 1891, Mr. Douce was appointed 
organist of the old church in 1880, and retained his post in 
the splendid new Gothic church with considerable dis- 
tinction. He was interred in St. 
Kensal Green, after a solemn Requiem Mass in St. James’s. 

W. EpMoNpsroungE DuncAN, at Alexandra Road, Sale, 
near Manchester, on June 26. Born at Sale in 1866, and a 
brilliant student at the Royal College of Music, Mr. Duncan 





composed Masses, operas, odes, overtures, songs, Xc., and | 


published a dozen volumes, including *The Story of 
Minstrelsy,’ *The Story of the Carol’ (both issued by 
Walter Scott), and an ‘ Encyclopedia of Musical Terms’ 
(Schirmer, 1915). He was well-known as the musical critic 
of the Daily News 


January. Although in failing health for the past three years, 
he struggled on manfully to the end. As recently as 
Christmas he had completed and published, through Aird & 
Coghill, five remarkable song-cycles, some of which display | 
a freedom of diction and an originality that ought to appeal | 
to those desirous of modernity combined with sound | 
musicianship. 
{An article on Edmondstoune Duncan, by Mr. Samuel 


Langford, appears on page 535 of this issue. ] 


Mary’s Cemetery, | 


in pre-war days, and he was the 
Manchester correspondent of AZusical Opinion since last | 


his letters to his nephew, but space forbids. Yet I cannot 
help quoting a passage from one, that shows the extra. 
ordinary magnanimity of the man. Addressing him as 
* My dear’son,’ he exclaims : 
“Say no more! only come to my arms, not one 
| harsh word shall you hear. For God’s sake do not 
| bring misery on your own head! You shall be 
| received as lovingly as ever. I pledge my word of 
honour you shall meet with no reproaches. You need 
| expect only the most affectionate care and assistance. — 
BEETHOVEN (volti sub.) !? 


Here is tenderness, indeed! But there is another picture 
| of the irritable, irate master. Falling out in his habitual 
way with his servants, whom he always suspected, he thus 
writes of his somewhat summary treatment of one of them: 


* All the devilry began again yesterday morning, but 
I made short work of it by throwing the heavy 
armchair beside my bed at his head, which procured 
me peace for the rest of the day.’ 


On his pecuniary difficulties, fancied or real, Beethoven 
dwells constantly : 


*You know yourself that a sensitive spirit ought not 
to be fettered by miserable anxieties, and much that 
might render my life happy is thus abstracted from it. 
Even my inclination, and the duty I[ assigned myself to 
serve suffering humanity by means of my art, I have 
been obliged to limit, and must continue to do so.’ 


In another letter he complains that he is a very bad 
man of business. (That we shall not dispute.) But he 
goes on to make a very wise suggestion concerning 


| composers and the remuneration they should receive. It 


LETTERS OF GREAT 
BEETHOVEN, MOZART, MENDELSSOHN, 
WAGNER 


By WILLIAM 


COMPOSERS : 


PEARSON 


One was rather surprised the other day to see a contem- 
porary American journal lamenting that our great 
composers have said so little about their own works. 
Such an assertion is inexplicable when one thinks of the | 
many volumes of letters of famous musicians, from Mozart | 
and even earlier, down to Brahms—letters wherein we | 
come across almost on every page some reference to the | 
composition they had on hand at the time of writing, or of 
some criticism the critics had passed on a work which had 
already been offered to the world. The present writer 
has been for a long time collecting the published correspon- | 
dence of the world’s master-musicians. Of all the varied 
phases of musical literature—biographical, historical, 
esthetical, critical—none is more fascinating and more | 
abundantly serviceable to the musician than the study of | 
what the great minds in music have thought and felt about | 
their own offspring. 

For example, no one can read Beethoven’s letters (now | 
happily accessible in an English edition) without being pro- 
foundly impressed by the enormous import of the man and 
his message. It does us good merely to scan the index of 
his two bulky volumes of letters, to notice his wide range of 
interests, his knowledge of men and affairs, his zsthetical 
observations on certain subjects, his religious and moral 
sentiments, his deep reverence for Shakespeare, his lifelong 
reading of Homer, his opinion of Handel, his exaltation of 
Mozart, his acquaintance with Goethe, and his love-letters 
to Countess Giulietta Guicciardi, ‘the immortal beloved.’ 
Then again his pathetic epistles to his blackguardly nephew 
Carl, his heartrending references to his increasing deafness, | 
his communications with our own Philharmonic Society in | 
London, and—what is still more of interest to those of us| 
who really study Beethoven’s music—his comments upon his 
works. But before giving brief extracts from references to his | 


works I should like to strike the personal note (or rather let 
the master do it for me) and select from the copious out- 
pourings of his full heart one or two passages which show 
I am tempted to dwell upon 


him in a little-known light. 


is this : 

‘There ought to be one grand depot of art in the 
world to which the artist may repair with his works, 
and on presenting them receive what he required; but 
as it is now one must be half a tradesman besides—and 
how is this to be endured? Good heavens! I may 

well call it troublesome.’ 


Of Beethoven’s appreciation of other composers, one 
quotation shall suffice. Writingto Kapellmeister Hofmeister 
he proceeds: 


‘Your intention to publish Sebastian Bach’s works 
really gladdens my heart, which beats with devotion for 
the lofty and grand productions of this our father of 
the science of harmony. I trust I shall soon see them 
appear. I hope when your subscription list is opened 
to progure you many subscribers.’ 


As I said above, it was upon the subject of his own works 
that Beethoven dwelt most frequently. His Sonatas are 
constantly discussed : 

‘ As for myself, I wander about here with music-paper 
among the hills and dales and valleys, and scribble a 
great deal. But I shall finish the Sonata some day or 
other, for I cannot contain myself with it much longer.’ 


(One would just like to know the precise Opus which 
was causing this travail at birth.) Much illuminating 
matter, too, occurs in his letters to Count Oppersdorf 
relative to the Symphonies. (The fourth Symphony is 
dedicated to Count Oppersdorf.) His solitary opera, 
‘Fidelio,’ at one period is never out of his mind and letters. 


Of his Quartets, and one in particular, he was very anxious 
about payment. 
a very long letter, and tells them his demands for the 
following : , 


To Peters & Co., his publishers, he writes 


* For the greatest work I have hitherto written, a 
Grand Mass with choruses and four obbligati voice-parts 
and full orchestra, I demand at least 1,000 florins ; 
Variations on a Waltz (Diabelli’s) for the pianoforte 
(they are numerous) 30 ducats in gold. A Song with 
pianoforte accompaniment 8 ducats. An Elegy for 
four voices with the accompaniment for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello, 24 ducats. Four military 
marches with Turkish music; when applied for I will 
name thesum. . . .’ 
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He adds many other works with price appended, and 
concludes somewhat naively : 

* My fixed principle has always been never to make 
any offer to publishers; not from pride, but simply 
from a wish to ascertain how far the empire of my 
small talents extended.’ 


Mozart’s letters show a playfulness and a nicely-balanced 
sense of humour and observation one looks for in vain in 
Beethoven’s. And how truly do the letters of both reflect 
the innerman! If one had the time he could point out pages 
and pages of Mozart’s letters analogous to pages and pages of 
the composer’s scores ; spontaneity, brightness, a nimble wit, 
a certain pathos (the corollary of the gay man), a wistfulness, 
and above all charm—the indefinable Mozartian charm— 
pervading his correspondence and music alike. Then again 
the familiar and confidential mood which permeates all 
his epistles makes one feel that they were written for the 
actual reader, whoever he may be. The Mozart letters, 
properly arranged and with a few explanatory and connecting 
notes, would make a biography of the ‘little master’ far 
more authentic than many a pretentious volume. His 
letters commence when a boy of thirteen years at 
Salzburg, and close with his all too short life, his last epistle 
being written but a few weeks before his death, at Vienna, 
in 1791. Howhe lived and laboured, enjoyed and suffered, is 


delineated with a degree of vividness and graphic reality which, | 


as I have said, no biography of the master could accomplish. 
A perusal of his correspondence must of necessity kindle 
fresh zeal in our artists of to-day. It is manifestly the 
unrestrained, natural, simple outpourings of his heart, 
delightfully recalling to our minds all the sweetness and 
pathos, all the spirit and grace which have a thousand times 
enchanted us in his music. The accounts he gives us of his 
‘Visit to Paris may indeed lay claim to a certain esthetic 
value, for they are written throughout with visible zest in 
his own descriptions and also with wit and charm and 
characteristic energy. But to try to analyse Mozart’s 
letters, like endeavouring to analyse the effect of his music, 
is as futile as attempting to explain the scent of a flower or 
the thumping of one’s heart when a friend unexpectedly 
enters the room. When we consider his brief existence, we 
are more and more amazed at the amount of life he crammed 
into it. Unlike his great contemporary of whom I have 
been speaking, Mozart travelled much, and his letters from 
Italy, Vienna, Munich, and Paris reveal a keen susceptibility, 
a power of delicate observation which make his descriptions 
a most entertaining volume even to one not specially 
interested in music. His predilection for England and the 
English is marked. Writing from Vienna he says: 

* During my stay here I have taken three lessons in 
English. I hope in the course of three months to 
be able to read and understand English books very 
tolerably.’ 

\gain, when in 1782 the Spaniards attacked Gibraltar and 
were heavily beaten, the news put Mozart in a fever of 
excitement, and he exclaims in a letter : 

‘I did indeed hear, and with the greatest joy (for 
you know I am thoroughly English at heart) of 
England’s victory.’ 

Now there is one salient feature of Mozart’s letters that 
must strike the most indifferent reader, and that is his 
freely-expressed opinion upon all that relates to his art. 
One can almost hear him proclaiming his likes and dislikes 
in the most authoritative manner. The soft complaining 
flute comes in for his ire, and he refers to it thus : 

‘I become quite obtuse when obliged to write for an 
instrument I cannot bear.’ 

Of the much-discussed operatic libretti the composer of 
‘Die Zauberfléte’ has some pertinent remarks. In a com- 
munication to a very intimate friend, dated Vienna, June 16, 
1781, we find this : 


*I don’t care what the subject is provided the libretto 
be only good. Do you really suppose that I am likely 
to write an “‘ opera comique ” in the same style as an 
‘* opera seria.” There should be as little sprightliness 


in an opera seria and as much learning and solidity as 








‘ ” 


there should be little learning in an ‘‘ opera buffa 
but all the more sprightliness and gaiety. That people 
like to have a little comic music in an ‘‘ opera seria” 
I cannot help, but here they draw the proper distinction 
on this point. I do certainly find that in music the 
merry-andrew is not yet got rid of, and in this respect 
the French are right.’ 


How dear to Mozart’s heart was this subject of opera all 
readers of the letters are soon aware. Down to his last 
week of life he was ever at a performance of his stage 
works, if not in the body, then in the spirit : 

“Oh to hear my “ Magic Flute” once 

Now it’s time for the ‘* Bird Catcher’s Song,’ 

for the ‘* Queen of the Night’s Aria”’ 


more ! 


> now 


he keeps ejaculating in a letter the calligraphy of which 
shows the very feeble state of his health. But it is his 
* Figaro’ that Mozart expatiates upon more than any other 
of his works. On May I, 1786, by the positive command 
of the Emperor, after many cabals, it was first produced. 
He writes from Prague, May 18: 


’ 


‘At the second performance of ‘* Nozze di Figaro’ 
there were five encores, and at the third seven encores, 
one of these, a short duet, being encored three times.’ 
On January 15 in the following year he is writing in his 

characteristic boyish vein to Herr Jacquin. He is returning 
from a ball where the flower of the Prague beauties assembled : 


You ought to have been there, my dear friend. 

I think I see you running or limping after all 
those pretty creatures, married and single. I saw, 
however, with the greatest pleasure all these people 
flying about with such delight to the music of my 
** Figaro” transformed into quadrilles and waltzes; 
for here nothing is talked of but ‘‘ Figaro”; nothing 
played but ‘‘ Figaro”; nothing whistled or sung but 
‘*Figaro”; no opera so crowded as ‘“‘ Figaro”— 
nothing but ‘* Figaro”’—very flattering certainly.’ 

Mozart was in all forms of music, he was 
certainly the greatest in opera. But his singers were for 
him a constant occasion for the invention of scathing 
remarks. A certain Herr Raaff—a noted tenor in his day 
—is drawing crowded houses and Mozart goes to hear him. 
This is how he writes after his performance: 


Great as 


‘Herr Raaff in four arias of somewhere about 450 
bars sang in a manner which gave rise to the remark 
that his want of voice was the principal cause of his 
When he begins an air I defy anyone 


singing so badly. 
I had to take out my hand- 


not to burst out laughing. 
kerchief to hide a smile.’ 


That Mozart was in the best sense a religious man is as 
obvious to the readers of the letters as that he was a musician. 
The space at my disposal could readily be occupied by 
culling his sentiments and reflections upon this topic. 
Writing to his father, Leopold Mozart (a truly remarkable 
man), we read : 

‘I never lie down at night without thinking that 
(young as I am) I may be no more before the next 
morning dawns. And yet not one of all those who 
know me can say that I ever was morose or melancholy 
in my intercourses with them. I daily thank my 
Creator for such a happy frame of mind, and wish from 
my heart that every one of my fellow creatures may 
enjoy the same.’ 


But I must have done with Mozart for a while. I will, 
however, give one more quotation. It will serve to show 
him in the light of a philosopher and moralist. In the 


last year or so of his allotted span he wrote the following 
note to a friend whose life does not appear to have been 
one of the most regular : 


* Now tell me, my dear friend, how you are. I hope 
you are all as well as we are. You cannot fail to be 
happy, for you possess everything that you can wish 
for at your age and your position—especially as you 
now seem to have entirely given up your former excited 
mode of life. Do you not every day become more 
convinced of the truth of the little lectures I used to 
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inflict upon you? Are not the pleasures of a transient, 
capricious passion, widely different from the happiness 
produced by rational and true love? I feel sure that 
you often in your heart thank me for my admonitions. 
I shall feel quite proud if you do, for I certainly played 
no insignificant part in your improvement and reform.’ 


Some biographers of Mendelssohn rate his letters as 
highly as his music. He, indeed, of all the great composers, 
is the prince of letter-writers. Although others have 
written a greater number (Tchaikovsky has two thousand 
to his credit), yet the composer of ‘ Elijah,’ with his general 
~ulture, fostered and developed by the best education, has 
been able to give a literary flavour to his epistles that one 
isually looks for in vain in the correspondence of other great 
composers. Not only could Mendelssohn keenly analyse 
scenes, events, and persons that came before him, but 
few writers have had a happier knack of expression—and 
even Cowper himself, with all his genius as a letter-writer, 
did not excel him. Such happy expressions—free and gay, 
but never even tinctured with slang—as abound in the two 
volumes of Mendelssohn’s letters place him almost as high 
in the literary as in the musical world. 

The letters begin with his famous visit to Goethe when 
quite a boy, and conclude with one to his ‘dearest brother 
Paul,’ penned but a week before his death. Perhaps the 
most interesting of all the letters is the from 
Weimar, where Felix describes his meeting with the aged 
poet. The opportunities which he enjoyed as a boy of 
seeing and knowing Goethe in his own house gave an 
impulse to his whole life. Goethe’s living presence 
strengthened and nurtured that love for perfection, and that 
dislike for everything mean and morbid, which 
distinguished him. ‘ Keep your wits about you,’ writes his 
father. ‘Mind you snap up every word Goethe 
enjoins the mother. 


series 


always 


says,’ 
And right well did their devoted son 
obey the paternal exhortations. Here is a passage from a 
lengthy letter written at Weimar 


* Yesterday evening I was at a party at Goethe’s and 
played the whole evening—the ‘* Concert-Stiick,” the 
“*Invitation a la Valse,” and Polonaise in C, all 


by Weber, my three Welsh pieces and my Scotch 


Sonata. He is so friendly and kind to me that I don’t 
know how to thank him sufficiently, or what to do to 
deserve it. In the forenoon he likes me to play to 
him the ympositions of the various 


masters in 
and also tell him the 
y have made while he sits in a dark corner 
like a Jupiter Tonans, his old eves flashing on me. 
He did not wish to hear anything of 


chronological order for an hour, 
progress the 


Jeethoven’s, but 
I told him I could not let him off, and played the first 
part of his Symphony in C minor. It seemed to have 
a singular effect on him. At first he said: ‘* This 
causes no emotions, nothing but astonishment: it is 
grandiose.” He continually grumbled in this way, and 
after a long pause he began again: *‘ It’s very grand, 
very wild ; it makes one fear that the house is about to 
fall down; and what must it be when played by a 
number of men together.” He said he hoped to learn 
much from me. I became henceforth twice as tall in 
my estimation,’ 


Mendelssohn’s letters from Italy and Switzerland make 
delightful reading, especially those from Italy. 

In a lengthy communication dated Rome, June 16, 1831, | 
he gives us a graphic picture of Holy Week and its attendant 
ceremonies. He is at St. Peter’s, and apparently so intent | 
on hearing and seeing that he ignores decided physical risks 
to gratify his insatiable longings 


‘I must not forget to tell you that on the | 


Thursday when the ‘‘ Miserere” was about to begin I 
clambered up a ladder leaning against the wall, and was | 
thus placed close to the roof of the Chapel, so that I | 
had the music, the priests, and the people far beneathme | 
in gloom and shadow. Seated thus alone without the 
vicinity of any obtrusive stranger, the impression made 
on me was very profound.’ 


| 
! 





In the evening we find the ardent young Felix again at 
St. Peter’s, and as the following extract shows, he w 
strangely impressed by a certain singer : 


as 


“One lesson was chanted by a soprano solo_on a 
peculiar melody that I mean to bring home with me. 
It is an Adagio in long-drawn notes, and lasts 
quarter of an hour at least. There is no pause in tl 
music, and the melody lies very high, and yet it was 
executed with the most clear, pure, and even intonations 
The singer did not drop his tones so much as a single 
comma, the very last notes swelling and dying away as 
even and full as at the beginning; it was indeed a 
masterly performance.’ 


There are a good many references to his own works. On 
the popularity of his ‘Songs Without Words,’ he says, 
writing to his publishers from Leipsic : 


*I hope shortly to complete some pieces, but they ar 
not **Songs Without Words,” for I have no intention of 
writing any more of that sort, let the Hamburgers say 
what they will. If there were toomany such animalcula 
between heaven and earth at last no one would care 
about them; and there really is too great a mass of 
piano music composed now in a similar style ; another 
chord should be struck, I say.’ 


His letters contain much to interest in regard to ‘ Elijah.’ 
Years before its production he is writing to Pastor Schuburg, 
who made himself responsible for the libretto, and 
Mendelssohn’s letters to him show what a keen sense of 
dramatic fitness he possessed on the purely literary side. 
But the letters, again to his brother, dealing with his triumph 
at the initial performance of ‘Elijah’ at Birmingham or 
August 26, 1846, are perhaps the most arresting. Afte: 
describing the ‘giant hall and its magnificent organ,’ | 
proceeds: 

* How often I thought of you during the time I was 
conducting! more especially 
**Sound of abundance of rain” came and when they 
sang and played the final chorus with furore, and 
when after the first 
the entire 


however when the 


part we were obliged to repeat 

movement. Not less than four choruses 
and four airs were encored, and not one single mistake 
occurred in the whole of the first part ; there were some 
after in the second part, but these were trifling. \ 
young English tenor sang the last air with such won 
derful sweetness that I was obliged to collect all my 
energies not to be affected and to continue beating time 
steadily.’ 

Mendelssohn was evidently overjoyed at the birth at 
Birmingham of his greatest offspring. At a subsequent 
production in London this was by no means the case, and he 
expressed himself pungently : 

“The worst singer was the soprano’ [he goes on to 
say]. ‘It was all so neat, so elegant, so slovenly, so 
devoid both of soul and head that the music acquired a 
kind of amiableness that even now drives me almost 
mad to think of it.’ 


His tone, however, changes towards the close of this letter. 


and he speaks thus of other singers : 


* Towards ten o’clock, when I was tired enough, the 
Italians lounged quietly in with their usual cool 
nonchalance. But from the very first moment that 
Grisi, Mario, and Lablache began to sing I inwardly 
thanked God. They themselves know exactly what 
they intend, sing with purity and in time, and there 
is no mistaking where the first crotchet should 
come in,’ 
sut I must 

delightful pages, 
Mendelssohn, I 


make no more 
though sorely 
cannot but 


quotations from these 
tempted. In leaving 
regret that some of our 


| enterprising publishers who do various series of standard 
| literature 


should not include a _ selected volume of 


| his letters, for they certainly would not be out of place 
jin any library of best books. 

Now for a glimpse of Wagner’s letters. Of all the 
great musicians Wagner’s literary output is by far the 
largest. In addition to some six or seven volumes of 
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correspondence, about the same number of works upon But one more exiract from these Venice letters : 

his art, viz., ‘The Music of the Future’ (now, I suppose, | Th. a , 3 ; 

the music of the past), and a bulky autobiography, there oe ree. —— = oe 7 

are of course his opera libretti, from ‘ Rienzi’ to ‘ Parsifal,’ as it e sili ohtae th te pes » ater ai ae coi : 

which would fill a shelf of their own. But it is not my snitis ay ee gr le ‘ th new , bre 

purpose here to speak of anything but his letters, and as | a : di a “a ee ‘tel . = ‘ “1 ba pane a 

the field is so wide I shall narrow it down to the immortal How f. . tea aaah - nn —— Rag ger 

communications to Mathilde Wesendonck. (His letters : d oe aseclighoeng asa = eee age ner 15 80 Subtie, 

. Rist, to bis Gest wile Minna Planer, to Enll so oe gel “eg ages the commen Ng =y a 

Heckel, and to August Roeckel are all full to the brim with pace ge Ae eS ame te concewe 5 Cmy & te 

interesting matter, but want of space compels me to leave nica , 

them untouched.) Tothe student of Wagner the Wesendonck But here I must pause. I have I trust said enough to 

letters ate of paramount importance. To her he confided | show that the correspondence of the great composers is a 

his innermost thoughts; and, what is of far more import- | field which we may explore with pleasure and profit. 

ance to remember, if it had not been for her the world | <= 

would have been infinitely the poorer, for we should never | = : . f ii , ; 

have had ‘Tristan and Isolda’—at any rate, so Wagner A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES IN ITAL\ 

himself declares. A perusal of these precious documents | By CLAUDE TREVOR 

addressed to his ‘Dearest precious child’—as he styles , : : ; 

her—reveals at once the magnitude and littleness of the | Having assisted many scores of times at episodes such 
as those recounted below, I venture to think musical readers 


man. The world owes a debt of gratitude to Frau 4 —_ “ge . ‘ y 6 
Wesendonck, who after Wagner’s death did not regard | ™4Y like to join me in ‘a peep behind the scenes in Italy. 











herself as exclusive owner of this unique correspondence | . . . : . ' ' 
the master addressed to her. She silently preserved them| The opening meeting of an operatic company in Italy 
for posterity and willed their publication : | usually takes place at the first rehearsal with the pianoforte, 


}and is often considered by singers as an audition. At 
the rehearsal, or f/rova, as it is called in Italian, 
besides the director of the orchestra there are also present 


‘For years since his death I have lived on these 
letters’ [writes this remarkable woman]. ‘ True, for 


me alone they have been written, adapted to my | his substitute—always engaged in case of an emergency— 
individual sense; but the truths were expressed so | the prompter, the impresario, and one or two members 
lucidly, the sure paths to inner calm and happiness so of the municipal authorities: rarely anyone else. The 
gently and so clearly pointed out, that a knowledge of | prima donna almost invariably arrives a few minutes late, 
them must be salutary for every seeking mind.’ | accompanied by her inseparable mamma—or chaperone— 


; . ; who considers it not at all correct for her charge to go 

In such a welter of subjects one finds it a hard | about alone, though, be it said, the lady is perfectly 
task to concentrate upon any single one. Now tt 1S) capable of taking care of herself. The general appear- 
Buddha and his teachings which come up for discussion | ance of the artist in question is loud and showy, 
and are soon dissected; anon it is Beethoven and|anq in her ears and on every finger blaze ornaments 
his Symphonies ; then Jesus. of Nazareth =. © subject set with more or less authentic gems, while brooches, 
for a music-drama. Yet again our own Shakespeare, with | jockets, and chains are hung about her person wherever 
a vivid dissertation upon Act 5 of * Hamlet.’ But a little possible. But this is a trait of the sterner sex also, 
further on it is animals—for his knowledge and love of dogs | whose curious habit it is to adorn all the fingers of each 
was proverbial. Turn but a few pages in these letters, and | j}and—not by any means always immaculately clean—to 
we light upon some glowing criticism of Homer, or some| wear a huge scarf pin, usually a horse-shoe in form, 
stinging remarks upon Schopenhauer ; or he expatiates upon | and a colossal watch-chain—from which hang all manner 
the psychology of sleep, so J schudi’s * Fauna of the Alps,’ | of charms for good luck and against the ¢effa‘ura (evil 
or ‘Judaism in Music,’ Then he is comparing London eye). After the usual introduction of the members 
and Moscow, or Paris and Naples, or Berlin and Rome. of the company, each one saying the stereotyped thing— 
Later he is holding up to merciless ridicule the ‘opera- | pow glad he or she is to be singing with such an array of 
mongers,’ as he designates the once-popular opera composers | sreat artists—the rehearsal begins. The prima donna neats 
like Rossini, or Auber, or Boieldieu, and even the German | percelf by the director (if there are two of the former, one 
Spohr who befriended him not a little and was the Grst | on each side of him), the men standing about waiting for 
to produce his ‘Flying Dutchman.’ Put it is when! their cues to approach the pianoforte. It will be unusual 
he analyses and explains the principal characters in his own | j¢ at the commencement of a prova the leading lady 
works that the musical reader is most held. or the tenor does not complain of a slight indisposition. 
I must squeeze in a paragraph or two to show the reader ‘ Caro Maestro,’ pleads the former, ‘I arrived late last night 
what * Tristan was to Richard Wagner and Mathilde | afer a journey of twelve hours, and feel quite knocked up 
> — on" we ‘ a diary, under date of | in consequence. You w// be indulgent, won’t you?’—at the 
tober 12, 1858, he writes: same time letting one of her bejewelled hands rest lightly 
upon that of the director, a smile, meant to be irresistibly 
bewitching, accompanying her action. Usually the Maestro 
is far too old a bird to be caught with such chaff, but if he 
knows the lady’s capabilities he permits her to go through 
her part soffo voce, otherwise he remarks drily, ‘My dear 
Madame, if we are going to rehearse, have the kindness to 
sing out, or we shan’t get along at all.’ The result is 
one of two things. Either the singer (male or female) has 
merit, the indisposition being all humbug ; and this being 
so, having ‘sung out’ and shown their capability, all goes 
well. In the alternative, the director rises, closes the 
| pianoforte, and the singer is frofestato (declared incompetent). 
Such a slight is perhaps the greatest an artist can receive, 
and a singer of only mediocre value will never submit 
without a vigorous protest against a verdict of the kind, 


‘I shall now return to ** Tristan,” to let the deep 
art of sounding silence there speak for me to thee.’ 


From Paris some three years later he writes : 


‘The production of the ‘* Tristan” still remains my 


eye’s chief mark. That once successfully effected, I 
have not much more to do on this earth and would 
gladly lay myself to sleep beside Master Cervantes. 
For my having written ** Tristan” I thank you from 
my deepest soul to all eternity.’ 


Again, from Venice: 


‘Here will the ‘* Tristan” be completed—a defiance 


to all the raging world. So be it—Sir Tristan—Lady leaving no stone unturned to get it reversed. Most 
Isolda—help me. From here shall the world once | performers who are not celebrities hold strong cards in 
learn the sublime and noble stress of highest love, the | their hands to avert a /rotesta, in the form of letters 
plaints of agonisink joy. And august asa god serene | of praise, &c., from musicians of note. How such 


documents are obtained is in some cases a_ mystery, 
jand it is not our business to inquire into the means 


and hale shalt thou then behold me back, thy lowly 
friend.’ 
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resorted to. If a frofesta is imminent, these valuable | 
with | 
miraculously spring | an hour previous to the hour fixed, all the band parts are 


when, confronted also 


friends, who 


documents are produced, 


the relations, or 
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The first orchestral rehearsal is ordinarily ‘called’ fo, 
12 o’clock, and lasts till about 3.0 or thereabouts. Half 


from no one knows where, the director and impresario | distributed, usuaily by the prompter, on the desks of the 


experience an unpleasant half-hour. In 


the case of aj players, and he is responsible for any loss of such after the 
lady a husband, father, brother, or more commonly a/| final performance of an opera. 


The 


performers arrive 


fiancé, takes up her cudgels, and interviews those who have | tardily, generally taking the utmost advantage of the lega 
I 5 g y £ £ g 


dared so to humiliate an artist of such standing. 


Is the | half hour allowed for the difference of clocks, the very last 
management aware that in England, France, Russia, Spain, 


to arrive being the director. The stage-manager is alert to 


and indeed every European country (not to mention every | note any late-comer, inflicting a fine of from two to five 


corner of America) she has had colossal success ? 


such a singer come to the present city, which was really a 
condescension, to be insulted ? 
that 


ment! Shall the d@za be declared incompetent for 
slight cold? As if such cannot happen to anybody. 
days’ rest and care, ‘hen will be heard something like a 


voice. Sv notes! 


Generally matters are adjusted in this way. 


Has | lire—which, however, is rarely paid. 


The director shakes 
hands and smiles amiably on all with whom he thinks it 


And be it known further | worth while to be friendly, for even such an important-being as 
a splendid contract for the Scala and San Carlo of | he cannot afford to set at naught all that are under his baton, 
Naples was refused to keep faith with the present manage- 


Ascending his throne, he exclaims, ‘ Gentlemen, please take 


aj your places,’ which in the case of a fixed orchestra is a 
A few | superfluous admonition, all the members being accustomed to 


their posts. When a director is engaged in an important 


Finally the impresario is inclined to | theatre for the first time, he usually addresses a few words to 
give the singer another chance, provided the Maestro agrees. 


the membersof his orchestra. One I have in mind invaria!:ly 


The singer | ended his speech with: ‘I have the honour to direct the 
interviews the director, who, after considerable manceuvring, 
consents to give his valuable aid and run over the part the 
artist has been engaged for, before another trial with the | 


| first orchestra in the world’ (pause), ‘so it is said’ (pause ; 
and then, drily)—*‘ We shall see!’ The rehearsal proceeds 
more or less rapidly according to the difficulties of the score, 


company, and after an interval of a few days for the cure of | or the familiarity that the orchestra may have with it. 


the ‘slight cold.’ Frequently the whole 
understanding between impresario and director, and ends 
by a nice little sum finding its way into the latter’s 
vocket. In these circumstances, if the performer is 
really unfit to sing the part she is engaged for, there 
is no hope for it but to allow an appearance, and let the 
public judge, which is not often at fault in spite of paid 
fagues, Sc. It may be remarked in passing 
rehearsals nowadays with the pianoforte are limited to a 
few, and one cannot help comparing this procedure with 
that of the past, taking as an example the occasion of 
the evening prior to the general rehearsal of Verdi’s 
*Macheth’ (the two chief parts to be sustained by two of 
the greatest singers of the day), when the composer insisted 
on their going through the famous duet of the fourth Act 
for the Aundred and fiftieth time! 

Envy and jealousy are two qualities that seem inseparable 
from the theatre, and when revealed by rival prime donne 
are not easily to be matched, and certainly not surpassed, 
by any other mortals. I will close this portion of my 
article by citing a case of which I was a witness. 
years ago it was decided to mount Meyerbeer’s * Les 
Huguenots’ at ———-—, a strong cast being engaged. 
The dramatic soprano was going through the great 
love duet of the fourth Act when the _ impresario 
appeared adorned with an immense gardenia in his 
button-hole. Not far from the pianoforte was 
the light soprano engaged for the part of the (Jueen, 
who, on went towards him and 
entered into conversation, the two retiring to a remote 
corner in order to chat more at their ease. After a 
hort time, at most five minutes, they came forward and 
approached the instrument. Gradually the voice of the 
dramatic soprano diminished, she grew pale, and with a 
gasp or two burst into hysterics. The consternation of all 
present can be imagined. All attempts to soothe, or learn 
in vain. When somewhat recovered, 


Some 


seeing the impresario, 





proved 
the lady seized her fur boa, and, rising to her feet, with her 
eyes ablaze, exclaimed, ‘I have never been so insulted in 
all my career. To think that under my very eyes my 
impresario dares to present to a singer of the second part 
[very much emphasised], flowers, in preference to his prima 
donna. It’s monstrous, and I will not put foot in the theatre 
again till I have received ample apology,’ and with a last 
look that should have killed the two culprits, the offended 
diva flounced out of the place. Alas! only too true was her 
statement of the flower, for the outraged dramatic lady had 
seen, as the manager and light soprano emerged from their 
corner, that the gardenia of the former had found its way 
to the of the latter. It may be called to mind, 
however, that the part of the light soprano in 
H{uguenots’ is in its way quite as important as that of the 
dramatic soprano, 


the cause, 


bosom 


matter is an| 


that | 


seated | 


| for the doctor of the theatre. 
* Les | 


| who, 


Often I have assisted at such a rehearsal when in two and 
a half or three hours no more headway has been made than 
one Act, and not infrequently only half of an Act. I 
heard a celebrated old chef d’orchestre once say: ‘ We are 
| for the composer what light is for the painter, but sometimes 
| the light we are seeking we alone know how much work 
and patience it costs us to find’—and his words were very 
significant. 


The frova generale, ov dress rehearsal, which imme- 
diately precedes the first performance of a new 
opera, or an elaborate work which has not been 


mounted for some time, should in all essentials be the 
same in execution as a /fremzére. But this is seldom 
the case, for several reasons, one being the desire of the 
impresario that the opera shali be launched with as little 
delay as possible, he rarely considering the venture as other 
than a means for making money, and not caring a jot about 
the artistic side of the business. To fill his pockets is his 
one aim and object. I do not pretend to 
that there are not some honourable exceptions, but these 
are few and far between. These drawbacks, along with 
scenic or lighting effects not working as desired, are some 
which militate against a final rehearsal being like a first 
performance. I will set before the reader an incident that 
comes to my mind, which happened a few years ago during 
the prova generale at one of the leading theatres of Italy. 
The first Act of the opera was just terminating, all having 
| gone swimmingly so far, when an unfortunate player in the 
orchestra came in at the wrong moment. ‘ Stop,’ shouted 
|} the conductor, striking his desk furiously with his baton, 
and turning to the culprit the following altercation ensued. 
“What are you doing there? Where is your head?’ 
demanded the irate chief—and then, forcibly and volubly, 
“You had better learn to read music and directions before 
you pretend to play in a decent orchestra.’ ‘ As a matter of 
fact I probably read music better than you do,’ was the retort. 
‘You are an idiot,’ retaliated the conductor. ‘ The idiot is 
yourself,’ was the answer. Beside himself with rage, the 
conductor descended from his desk, and, with clenched fists, 
made for his adversary. At once there was general confusion 
in the orchestra, all the players rising to their feet to 
interpose between the belligerents, those present in the 
stalls (the press and friends of the company) rushing forward 
to intervene, while to add to the dismay the /rima donna 
took the occasion as a good one to faint, whereat 
the tenor, baritone, and bass carried her to a convenient 
sofa while the rest of those on the stage wildly called 
The manager, who had 
witnessed the whole episode from a box, descended pre- 
cipitately to aid in appeasing the anger of the conductor, 
under the combined efforts of those around him, 


assert 


gradually calmed down and reascended his throne, while the 
| Prima donna thought it opportune to return to her senses, 
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_— | 
and in a pathetic voice declared herself ready to go on. | 
‘ All’s well that ends well’ seemed apposite at this juncture, | 
and everything promised to proceed smoothly. But the | 
fre, though subdued, was not extinguished. Scarcely had | 
twenty bars been played when the conductor gave a sign to | 
cease. Placing his baton on his desk and crossing his arms, | 
amid a terrifying silence he roared, ‘Stage manager!’ | 
‘Here I am,’ responded that personage, presenting himself 
behind the foot-lights. ‘Send the manager,’ was the demand. 
‘What is it?’ inquired the impresario in anxious tones. 
‘It is this: either that gentleman ’—indicating the former 
culprit—* leaves the orchestra or I don’t conduct. That is | 
all I have to say’—upon which he descended once more | 
from his post, lighted a cigarette, and flung himself into a 
seat, crossing his legs and puffing furiously. Another 
half-hour now elapsed, which was occupied in trying to 
appease the ire of the two antagonists. At length the 
offending player was induced to proffer his excuses to his 
chief, who graciously extended his hand and consented 
to continue the rehearsal. All resumed their places, but it 
was time wasted, for the 77a donna sang almost inaudibly, 
and the organist (who had to accompany her just then) and 
the master of the chorus (which latter should have | 
sung with her) could not hear their cues, so chaos was | 
the result. After trying over the passage two or three | 
times the conductor once again lost patience, exclaiming, 
‘Madame, if you don’t sing out it is impossible for the 
gan and chorus to come in at the right time.’ ‘Oh! 
Vaestro,? was the reply, while a slight stagger seemed 
to indicate that another fainting fit was imminent, 
‘after what I have gone through it’s impossible, quite 
‘Very well, when you can’ (brusquely), ‘let 
me know. In the meantime, gentlemen’ (turning to the 
orchestra), ‘I thank you. The rehearsal is at an end.’ 
So saying he left the theatre, and the company dispersed. 


impossible.’ 


The emotions attendant upon a Arem/7ére of importance are | 
little known, and less understood, by the mass of the public 
who elect to be present at it. All the principals are dressed 
and ready long betore they are required, and as the time 
approaches for their entrance on the stage a positive panic 
seizes many of them, some breaking out into violent perspira- 
tion, while others’ hands ‘and feet become like ice. It 
is extraordinary the different ways in which artists are 
affected. A famous Arima donna—happily, still among us— 
on the night of an important /remzére would be almost 
physically prostrated ; another I knew was sometimes seized 
with deadly sickness. The tenor Gayarre would furiously 
smoke a dozen cigarettes before appearing, enveloping 
himself in a veritable fog, while Stagno, another famous 
tenor, and invariably courteous, was capable of the 
greatest violence to anyone who came in contact with him 
before ‘going on.’ Scores of strange instances could be 
cited of the uncontrollable exhibited by 
performers. It is however worthy of note that no sooner are 
they before the public than their fear entirely disappears. 
I have known singers who have been acclaimed in a 
town, and left the most profound impression of their voices | 
and talent, yet upon their return a few years later, when it 
would be thought their anticipation of renewed triumphs 
would engender calm, they have experienced greater panic 
than before, from the fear of having lost ground in the 
interval. Such a feeling is positive agony. 

On the occasion of a new opera being produced its failure 
or success is generally decided at the second Act. If the first | 
two Acts should have conquered the public, it is rare that 
disaster waits upon the remainder of the work. 


nervousness 


CHAMBER Music FOR AMATEURS,—Will * F. H.’ kindly | 
ommunicate with the Editor? His address has been | 
st, and a letter is waiting to be forwarded. 
The Competition Festival Record is not presented as a| 
supplement to this issue of the J/usica/ 7imes, as it does | 
little more than duplicate the J/. 7. report of the Royal | 
National Eisteddfod. 

The two hundredth meeting of the Three Choirs Festival | 
takes place at Worcester on Sgptember 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10, | 
A full report will appear in the October J/usical 7imes, 





| operatic artists : 


| Fairless, and M. . Zacharewitsch. 


Music in the Provinces 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


BIRMINGHAM 


A feature of special interest just now is the changing of 
the pitch of the Town Hall organ, which has for some time 
past been a vexed question. The following details, as given 
in the Birmingham Post, will therefore be perused with 
interest by readers of the J/usical Times: 


‘ Changing the pitch of a large pipe-organ is a some- 
what delicate undertaking, and the builders 
will be engaged on their task for some weeks. The 
organ, which is considered one of the best in the 
country, was originally built in 1834 for the purpose of 
Triennial Musical Festivals, and it had 64 draw-stops 
and 2,492 pipes. The cost was £3,000, In 1890 it 
was entirely rebuilt at considerable expense. A 
tubular pneumatic action was supplied, four hydraulic 
engines were installed, and an independent solo organ 
was added to replace the combination organ. At the 
present time there are no fewer than 4,450 pipes in the 
organ, the largest being 40-ft. in length and weighing 
three-quarters of a ton each. 

When the late Dr. Richter was a familiar figure in 
Birmingham musical circles he insisted on the organ 
being pitched at A 435, which denotes the Continental 
pitch. This has proved quite unsuitable for the wood- 
wind instruments of the modern English orchestral 
combination, and the pitch is being adjusted to A 439. 
It is probably not generally known that as a conse- 
quence of Dr. Richter’s insistence on the Continental 
standard pitch it was necessary for Mr. C. W. Perkins 
(the city organist) to play for a whole season and part 
of another, at certain concerts, in a key half a tone 
higher than that in which the music was written, while 
for other performances the organ was inevitably out 
of tune.’ 


Active preparations are now being made for the coming 
musical season, which will start in September, and of which 
the following forecast of events will convey an idea of what 
we may expect to hear. 

Mention has already been made (see August number) of 
Madame Minadieu’s forthcoming Musical Matinées at the 
Grosvenor Room. Particulars of the Festival Choral 
Society’s scheme have not yet been published, nor of many 
other concerts contemplated to be given in the autumn, 

The City of Birmingham Orchestra—of which Mr, 
Appleby Matthews is director and conductor—figures 
largely in forthcoming events. As already stated there will 
be five Wednesday evening eight 
popular Saturday concerts, and Sunday evening popular 


symphony concerts, 


| orchestral concerts at the Theatre Royal. 


Mr. Max Mossel’s series of concerts will be held at the 
Town Hall instead of at the Centra! Hall. Among the 
artists who will appear are MM. Alfred Cortot and Arthur 


| de Greef, Misses Irene Scharrer and Myra Hess (pianoforte), 


and Madame Donalda, Mr. John Coates, M. Mischa Leon, and 
Mr. Murray Davey (vocalists). Mr. Max Mossel will be 
solo violinist at the last concert, and Mr. Landon Ronald 
will conduct the symphony concert. 

Mr. Hubert Brown will give four subscription concerts 
at the Town Hall, for which he has secured the following 
Mesdames Rosina Buckman, Gleeson White, 
Jeanne Brola, Edna Thornton, and Messrs, Frank Mullings, 
Maurice D’Oisly, Arthur Jordan, and Robert Radford. 

he instrumentalists will include M. Arthur de Greef, 
Mr. Victor Benham, Miss Irene Scharrer, Miss Margaret 
The list of engagements 
also include the appearances of Miss Margaret Cooper and 
the Joseph Lewis Choir. 

The Beecham Opera Company will give a season of opera 


lat the Prince of Wales Theatre from September 27 to 


October 23. The repertory includes ‘The Mastersingers,’ 
which has not previously been staged here by this Company, 


otherwise the selection is of the usual orthodox order, 
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comprising ‘Aida,’ ‘Céq D’Or,’ ‘ Faust,’ ‘Samson and 
Delilah,’ ‘ Il Trovatore,’ ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘ Pagliacci,’ 
‘Tristan and Isolda,’ ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ Madame Butterfly,’ 
“La Bohéme,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘ Louise,’ ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ 
and * Othello.’ 


CHATHAM AND DISTRICT. 

With the arrival of the holiday months concerts and 
other things musical had been shelved, and it was left 
mainly to educationists and those in the teaching profession 
to keep the flag flying. In response to the wishes of the 
local branches of the National Union of Teachers, the Kent 
Education Committee arranged a lecture on music, with 
demonstrations, which was given by Dr. R. T. White (of 
Goldsmiths’ College), at Chatham, in the last days of July. 
The lecturer dealt with the subject of music in the school 
curriculum under the headings (a) *‘ Singing at Sight’ (the 
nature of the problem—the degree of efficiency attainable— 
the relative advantages of staff and tonic sol-fa notations— 
the subject in connection with school songs) ; (4) ‘ Music in 
Infant Schools’ (the ideal to cultivated—how much 
theoretical instruction can usefully be given—eurhythmics— 
singing games and action-songs) ; (c) ‘ Ear- and Eye-training’ 
(their place in musical instruction); and (d@) ‘ Music in 
Continuation Schools and Schools for Older Scholars’ (the 
problem of specialisation—the need for a wider interpretation 
of the phrase * musical instruction’—the special difficulties 
with older boys, and the connection between school music 
and that of the outside world). Dr. White advocated half- 
hour concerts by specialists and the use of the gramophone 
in schools. There was, he said, too much snobbery in the 
choral took themselves and 
their efforts much too seriously. There ought to be in 
every district an organization to which every musical young 
person could belong with the certainty of having a happy 
and not too strenuous time. Concert-giving should be quite 
a secondary consideration. Dr. White invited and replied 
to criticism, while some difficulties that might prove to be 
attendant upon the scheme that he advocated were pointed out 
by the teachers present. 

The value of the gramophone in musical education at 
school demonstrated before local head-masters and 
head-mistresses by Mr. A. Robertson, at a_ meeting 
promoted by the Medway Association of Head-Teachers. 
In his remarks the lecturer contrasted the 
treatment meted out to a composer’s ideas by a performance 
on the typical school pianoforte with that afforded by a 
reproduction on the gramophone. The comparison, he said, 


be 


musical world, and societies 


was 


the course of 


CORNWALL 


On Bank Holiday band contests at Truro attracted four 
thousand enthusiasts. There were ten entries, six in the 
section for small bands and four in that for large bands, 
Mr. J. F. Stater, of Manchester College of Music, 
adjudicated. _In the first section the chief honour—carrying 
with it Sir Edward Nicholl’s challenge cup—was won by 
Mount Charles band (bandmaster, Mr. J. Libby), which 
scored an unexpected success, this being its first competition, 
The order of results was: St. Dennis (Mr. W. Juleff), 
St. Austell (Mr. J. Williams), Redruth (Mr. G. Wills), 
Of the small bands Foxhole (Mr. J. Morcom) won first place, 
and Mr. Charles Williams’s cup; Newlyn East (Mr. L, 
Abram), St. Ives (Mr. J. Tanner), Falmouth (Mr. M. T. 
Atkinson), Indian Queens (Mr. Ford Knight), and 
Wadebridge (Mr. G. A. Barrett) being the order achieved 
by the other competing bands. Among the small bands the 
cornet prize was won by F. Morcom (Foxhole), the horn by 
L. Halls (Newlyn East), the euphonium by W. Bidgood 
(Newlyn East). In the large bands W. Juleff (St. Dennis) 
won the cornet prize, and R. S. Hambly (Mount Charles) 
the euphonium. 

West Cornwall Musical Society has already become active 
in educational directions, and for its third concert early in 
September, to be given at Falmouth, has organized an 
orchestra (conducted by the Rev. C. Daly Atkinson) which 
will play music by Mendelssohn, Haydn, Stanford, Schubert, 
}and Wagner. 
| A new organ was opened in Mabe Parish Church on July 
29 by a recital given by the Rev. F. B. Rogers (All Saints’, 
Falmouth). 

Madame Bertha Moore and Miss Marjorie Moore gave a 
song and story recital at Carbis Bay on July 20, 











| 
COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

The only concert of note has been one arranged for 
charitable purposes by the male-voice choir of the Coventry 
Musical Club. Numbers contributed to a_ well-arranged 
programme included ‘Bold Turpin,’ ‘Invictus,’ ‘ Awake, 
olian lyre,’ ‘Come, let us join the roundelay,’ ‘Land o’ 
the Leal,’ and the Soldiers’ Chorus (‘Faust’). The choir 
acquitted itself well, under the leadership of Mr. John 
Chapman, giving its hearersa foretaste of interesting musical 
programmes to come in the season before us. 


DEVON 


was all to the advantage of the mechanical instrument. | 


The annual Choirs’ Festival at 
revived on July 21, when upwards of five hundred voices 
assembled under the conductorship of Mr. C. Hylton Stewart, 
the organist and master of the choristers at the Cathedral. 
Mr. A. HEI. Allen (assistant-organist) was at the organ. | 
The service comprised the unison setting in A flat by! 
Dr. Charles Wood, and Tallis’s anthem ‘ All people that on 
earth do dwell’ was also sung. The responses were those 
recently issued by the Church Music Society, for which the | 
organ part written by Mr. Hylton Stewart. The 
service showed how even a simple scheme could be endowed 
with appealing beauty. 

Under the conductorship of Miss Leney (the organist), 
Holy Trinity Church Choir, Maidstone, gave a_ sacred 
concert in H.M. Prison on August 8 to a large congregation | 
of prisoners. Included in the programme were three 
anthems, organ solos, and concerted numbers from Stainer’s 
* Crucifixion,’ 

The Medway 
rehearsals on 


was 


Amateur 
August 
December with 


Operatic Society commenced 
13 for the season, which opens in 
* Les Cloches de Corneville.’ The Society is 
producing * Havana’ in April, 1921, 

rhree musical newcomers to the variety stage were given 
a cordial reception at the Empire Theatre, Chatham, on 
\ugust 9. They were Mr. Cecil Baumer (pianoforte), Miss 
Constance Izard (violin), and Mr. Frederick Allen (vocalist), 
whose first appearance before the footlights was at the 
London Coliseum the previous week. 





Rochester Cathedral was | 


The series of weekly organ recitals which Dr. Ernest 
Bullock, organist of Exeter Cathedral, commenced in May 
closed on July 30. These recitals, which have been largely 
attended, have formed the most important educational 
musical work at Exeter for a long time, and their value, 
from the points of view of matter and manner, can hardly 
be over-estimated. The opening of a new series in October 
is anticipated with interest. 

Organ recitals have been frequent during the holiday 
At Holy Trinity Church, Exmouth, a series is 
being given on Sunday afternoons, the performers including 
Dr. Harold Darke, of St. Mithael’s, Cornhill, Mr. F. Gandy 
Bradford, sub-organist of Exeter Cathedral, and Mr. 
F. J. Pinn, of St. David’s, Exeter. 

On July 21 the band of the Grenadier Guards visited 
Exeter. Unfortunately Capt. A. Williams, M.V.O., 
Mus. Doc., was not able to conduct, and Band-Sergt. 
Cobb took his place. The most important number was an 
extract from César Franck’s symphonic poem ‘The 
Redemption.” The prelude to Debussy’s * L’aprés-midi 
d’un faune’ was surprisingly successful in military band 
arrangement, and Balfour Gardiner’s ‘Shepherd Fennel’s 
dance’ was another good number. 

To members of the South Western section of the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians Miss Katherine Eggar on 
July 24 gave a lecture at Torquay on ‘Modern aims in 
Musical Education.’ Mr. F. Harris (Paignton) presided, 


season. 


supported by Dr. Emilie B. Guard (Plymouth), hon. secretary. 
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DUBLIN 

The many friends at Dublin of Mr. W. S. Hopkins who 
appreciated his valuable services as assistant-organist of | 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, were very pleased at his selection as | 
successor to Mr. T. H. Weaving (now organist of Christ | 
Church Cathedral zee Dr. C. H. Kitson resigned) at the | 
Castle Chapel, generally known as the Chapel Royal. | 

Mr. John Gill, of Christ Church Cathedral and formerly | 
of the choir of Armagh Cathedral, has been appointed solo | 
tenor in St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Mr. Gill received a sound | 
training as a chorister in Gloucester Cathedral, under the | 
egis of Mr. Charles Lee Williams, and numerous well- 
wishers will be gratified at his promotion to St. Patrick’s. 

The annual Oireachtas was held during the week 
commencing Sunday, August I, but music was more or 
less subsidiary to football, oratory, educational schemes, 
and committee meetings. The glorious’ Uilleann | 
(Shakespeare’s ‘ Woollen’) Pipes are, alas! disappearing, 
and are, unfortunately, replaced by the ear-piercing war- 
pipes, many of which are of Scots pattern, not Irish, From 
a musical point of view the principal item of the week was 
the concert on August 5, to which Miss Flora MacNeill | 
(Scotland), the Rev. J. C. O’Flynn, Messrs. Arthur Darley 
and Owen Lloyd contributed acceptable numbers. Car! 
Hardebeck, the well-known German musician, received a 
The prize-winners’ concert was on 


cordial welcome. 
August 7. 

The new La Scala Theatre and Opera House, which will 
seat three thousand persons, will be available for concerts, 
oratorios, and opera, but its primary object is the presentation 
of first-class films along with artistic musical programmes 
with an orchestra of twenty-three, under the direction 
of Mr. W. T. W. Mortimer. Mr. Chambers and Mr. 
Fleming, the proprietors, have expended about £20,000 on 
this enterprise, which deserves success. Mr. T. W. Senior 
has been appointed resident manager. One of the attractions 
from August 10 to [4 was Mr. John Clarke (vocalist). 

In days of cld the Horse Show week—quite the social 
event of the year in the Irish metropolis—was looked 
forward to for a season of opera, but in recent years * musical 
comedy ’ has been the fare. Hence it is not surprising that 
the votaries of Apollo had to be content with the * Southern 
Maid,’ announced ‘from Daly’s Theatre, London, with full 
chorus and augmented orchestra,’ at the Gaiety Theatre 
from August 9-14. 

\lready there is brisk postal booking for the Quinlan 
Subscription Concerts, of which five are to be given in the 
season 1920-21 at the Theatre Royal, including such well- 
known artists as Miss Agnes Treacy and Mr. John 
MacCormack. 


PORTSMOUTH 


Owing to the ill-health of Mr. Hugh Burry, who had 
accepted the position of hon. musical director of the 
proposed municipal concerts during the winter, the Town 
Hall committee of. the Town Council has decided that it is 
impracticable to proceed with the scheme. It is, however, 
unlikely that the concerts will on this account be indefinitely 
shelved, for the proposals of the committee appear to 
possess sound possibilities and to meet a great need. 

Early in August, twenty-five young miners comprising the 
Troedyrhiw Merthyr glee party visited Portsmouth for a 
holiday, and with their wonderful voices charmed many large 
audiences. They gave a concert on board the Royal Yacht 
before the King and (ueen, soon after their majesties’ 
arrival at Portsmouth from Ryde on August 9. The Royal 
party expressed their delight with the selections, which 
included a part-song ‘Dear Home,’ * Evening Bells,’ and 
*Hyfrydol,’ the favourite hymn tune of Queen Mary, who 
also specially asked for ‘ Aberystwyth,’ which was feelingly 
sung under the batonof Mr. H. Llewelyn. A duet, ‘ Soldiers 
ind Comrades,’ was sung by Messrs, Lewis and 


G. Edwards. 


3en 


The annual Festival of the London Sunday School Choir 
will be held at the Crystal Palace on October 16. The 
programme includes two choral competitions, concerts by 
the juvenile choir of five thousand voices, and by an adult 
choir, and two organ recitals. 


SOUTH WALES 

The end of July saw the competitive spirit in full stride 
throughout South Wales, and various choral bodies com- 
peting at the National Eisteddfod at Barry in Bank-holiday 
week gave concert-rehearsals in their respective districts to 
crowded and enthusiastic audiences, 

In addition to these, the Jerusalem Choral Society at 
Ton, Rhondda Valley, on July 29 gave Mendelssohn's 
“Lord, Thou alone art God’ and German’s ‘ My bonnie 
lass,’ under the conductorship of Mr. B. Devonald, and 
contributions by local artists completed the programme. 
Haverfordwest Choral Society gave a creditable per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ at 
St. David’s Cathedral. The conductor was Mr. W. FE. 
Dixon, and Mr. Herbert C. Morris accompanied. The 
proceeds were in aid of the County Hospital Memorial 
Fund. 

It is announced that the promoters of the Welsh Musical 
Festival have decided to hold their second Festival at 
Mountain Ash, when the London Symphony Orchestra will 
again be in evidence, in conjunction with the Mountain Ash 
Choral Union, under the baton of Mr. Albert Coates. The 
Cardiff Symphony Orchestra has decided to continue its 
Sunday orchestral concerts at the new Playhouse in Wood 
Street, and it is confidently hoped that the increased 
comfort of the building will be productive of greater 
success during the coming season. 

At a special meeting of the committee of the Swansea 
and District Royal Male Choir, with Mr. George Hill in 
the chair, it was decided to open a fund with the object, 
inter alia, of enabling the Choir to visit Belgium and 
France, to sing over the graves of the fallen. 

Prof. Walford Davies, the director of music for Wales, 
was a dynamic force at Barry in the Eisteddfod week, On 
Tuesday afternoon, August 3, at the English Congregational 
Hall, he addressed a large audience of the Honourable 
Society of Cymmrodorion on ‘The Council of Music for 
Wales ; its Objects and its Aspirations.’ Primarily, said 
Prof. Davies, it aimed at inculcating a love of music, and 
fostering and directing special talent in the rising generation. 
He emphasised the need for issuing large quantities of good 
folk-music, for promoting regular weekly concerts in schools, 
and for appointing tutors to assist societies and school 
children in all branches of music. This would involve 
the outlay of both time and money, and the lecturer trusted 
that the needs of the National Council would be readily 
responded to. 

I.ord Howard de Walden, who also spoke, while agreeing 
substantially with the lecturer, felt that the needs of the 
present generation should also be considered, while 
Mr. Cyril Jenkins deprecated too much folk-song, and 
advocated reform in the Gymanfa Ganu (Singing Festival), 
and Mr. Samuel Langford claimed that unity was essential 
to success, 

Merthyr is to be congratulated in possessing such an 
energetic enthusiast as Mr. E. T. Davies in the cause of 
instrumental music. It may be remarked, in passing, that 
Merthyr revels in a wealth of choral music, but there is a 
marked deficiency on the instrumental side. Mr. Davies 
has consistently advocated the cause of chamber music in 
the borough, and last year he enterprisingly promoted a 
chamber concert there, and brought down the London 
String (Quartet. Though the venture was not exactly a 
financial success, yet, owing to the keen appreciation of 
those present, Mr. Davies is encouraged to organize for the 
coming season a series of four chamber concerts—two to 
be devoted to quartets, one to trios, while the fourth will 
be a violin and pianoforte recital. If possible, he intends 
establishing a similar series at Tredegar, Aberdare, and 
other towns where chamber music is practically unknown. 
Merthyr County School, 
initiated 
some 


Mr. Davies is music-master at 
where half-hour concerts of classical 
last year. It is contemplated arranging to hold 
chamber concerts for the pupils of the county school and 
the two secondary schools of the town during the coming 
year. 

Another meeting, convened by the Lord Mayor of 
Cardiff (Mr. G. F. Forsdike), was recently held at the 
Y.M.C.A. buildings, Barry Dock, by the promoters of the 
National Orchestra for Wales, under the chairmanship of 


music were 
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Prof. Walford Davies. Suggestions prepared by the sub- 
committee of the National Council of Music—dealing with 
the personnel of the players, the basis of their engagement, 
and the question of finance—were laid before the meeting, 


and it was resolved that a committee be formed to consider | 
further the various aspects of the problem, and that the | 


University Council of Wales be asked to draft proposals for 
its constitution. 


Hnuswers to Correspondents 


W. Smiru.—So far as we know, Rachmaninov attached 
no legend to his Prelude in C sharp minor. Various more 
or less gruesome stories have been invented and applied to 
it, among them being one which tells us of a man being 
buried alive, and knocking at the coffin-lid. The knocks 
are of course represented by the os//nato of three notes. 
But why bother about a programme? Let the music speak 
for itself. If it says a dozen different things to as many 
hearers, so much the better. No other art has this rare 
power. 

A ReAbeR.—If your confine your practising to the very 
reasonable limits described in your letter, your neighbours 








have no ground for complaint. Go ahead, and never mind 
anonymous postcard writers. 
. 7 “KT . 
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‘Autumn.’ A Four-part Song (unaccompanied). By 
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EXTRA SUPPLEMENT given with this number :— 


lred Pipers.’ Part-Song for S.A.1.B. Arranged | 
. West. 





——. 


| 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
| Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limitep, 





I AXTER, F. N.—An Easy Congregational Setting oj 
the Office of Holy Communion, arranged to familiar 

| Church melodies. 6d. 

| ULLIVANT, G.—-‘* The Spacious 
Hymn for Septuagesima or general use. 

Novello’s Parish Choir Book. ) 14d. 

| URGESS, FRANCIS.—The Plainchant of the 
Ordinary (The English Gradual, Part 1). People’s 

Edition. 2s. net. 


} UTTON, H. 


Firmament,” 


(No. 979, 


ELLIOT.—‘“‘ System in Musical 

Notation.” (No. 91, Novello’s Music Primers and 

Educational Series.) Is. 6d. 

“~HADBOURNE, M. A. 
Xd. 

*RAGG, AUTHUR E.- 
this night”). 1d. 
UNTER, I. F.—‘‘ My God, my Father, while |] 

stray.”” Hymn and Tune ** Morna.” 2d. 

\ | ENDELSSOHN.—-‘‘O for the wings of a dove.” 
i Arranged as a duet for female or boys’ voices by 
Joun E. West. (No. 66, Novello’s Chorister Series.) 3d. 

*CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW (No. 339) contains the 
S following music in both notations :-—** Fortune.” 
Two-part Song. Composed by SCHUMANN. ‘** The Fair,” 
Spanish Song. Arranged by E>DMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN, 144, 

*CHOOL SONGS. Published in two forms. 


“* These are they.” Anthem, 


Vesper (‘* Lord, keep us safe 


A. \ once 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment (8vo). 4, Voice parts only, in Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. A. B. 
No. 1293. ‘*The Silent Land” Arranged 
as a Two-part Song. A. R: 
GAUL. .« ‘ oon . 3d. 
“The Birks of Aberfeldy,” and 
** My heart’s in the Highlands.” 
Arranged by DAviID ST PHEN 3d. 
**The bonnie, bonnie banks,” and 
** Mary Morison.” Arranged by 
DAVID STEPHEN ; 3d. 


— F.—** Souvenir.” Pianoforte Solo, 
_ 


No, 1296, 


No. 1297. 


The Musical Times.) 4d. 
\W EST, JOHN E.—** Wi’ a hundred pipers.” Scottist 
Air. Arranged as a Four-part Song. (No. 1383, 
Novello’s Part-Song Book.) 3d. 


TILLIAMS, J. G.—‘** March Morning.” Song. Ir 
C, for low voice. 


In EF flat, for high voice. 
Two Songs. 1. ‘* Absence.” 2. **Serenade.” For 
low, medium, or high voice. 2s. each key. 


i % YOTELL, G.—*‘ Autumn.” Four-part Song. (No. 931, 


2s. ea 


PUBLISHED FOR 
THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 


B ARLOW, H.—* King Charles.” Part-song for T. 1. B.! 
15 cents (Xd. ). 
ELAMARTER, E.—* Sing we to our God.” 
| for Solo voice. $2 (¥s.), 


IR UGGLES, C.—Toys. Song. 
AN 


Cantata 





Two-Manual CHAMBER ORGAN 

by Foster & Andrews, 1905. Very good condition Great 
Organ: Oper Diap.. Daul., Har. Flute Swell Organ: Lieb. Gedact 
Viol da Gamba, Flauto Dolce, Tremulant, Pedal Bourdon. Thre: 
Couplers: Full organ, Comp. Pedal. Complete with Hyd. Engine 
Price, about £ 350 Approx. measurements : 9-ft. by 7-ft. by 10-ft. high 
May be tried at J. W. Walker & Sons, Ltd., 27, Francis Street 
Tottenham Court Road, W.C.1 


FOR SALE 
Perfect condition, excellent for student or College 
London Address, Principal, College, Cleobur 


FoR SALE. 


Valuable, two-manual pedal PIANO. 
Special] 
built by Rogers, 
Mortimer 
\ TANTED. 
KINGDOM 
Curwen's Edition, 3254) 
Davis, Newport, Pem 





A few O. N. copies of “THE 
AND THE KING 3y T. Mee Pattison 
Send price and particulars to D. Augustus 
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‘H DR. RALPH H. JusT PUBLISHED. 


“ml  BELLAIRS’ | CYRIL SCOTT. 
YOUNG HEARTS 


vsoiie f Melodic and Rhythmic Primer pati LR 
lament, (PIECES FOR CHILDREN). 





No. 97% FOR THE PIANOFORTE. Series I., 2s. 6d, net. 


1. SEE-SAw. 





ol the — 
cople’s ee os 2. LAMENT FOR A BROKEN DOLL. 
There is in existence a multitude of pianoforte tutors, all of which | 
Musica are rather out of date in the light of modern educational develop- | 3. MusIcaL Box. 
ments. | ee ae : 
ers and ae 4. EVENING PRAYER. 
The ““Mgtopic anp RuytHMic Primer,"’ by Dr. Bellairs, breaks | = Fae 
aii tim o i ile onal he 5. Quick MARCH. 
Anthem, essentially new ground, by making a definite appeal to the ¥ 
sub-conscious as well as to the conscious mind of the musical —— 
Series II., 2s. 6d. net. 
us safe beginner. | Pes 
No dry-as-dust finger exercises or scale studies are employed. | 1. MARCH OF A TIN SOLDIER. 
while | Against such, the pupil naturally rebels, and only negligible progress 2. SUNDAY MORN. 
results. . 
3. CONCERTINA. 
trove, The basis of music being melody, harmony, and rhythm, it is | - 
ces by obvious that a correct educational plan must embrace all three. | 4. LONELINESS. 
) 3d oh 
™ th Ear and imagination need training as well as hand and fingers, 5. THE Boy Witt THE PIPES. 
; which have hitherto had the lion's share of attention. , , : , 
rtune, é ai ae , ; These pieces are quite short and quite easy—easier even 
- Fair, The object of this *‘ Primer "' is to eliminate drudgery by stimulating than ‘the same composer’s well-known ““SUMMERI AND ” 
w. 14d interest from the very outset ~ _ = ee “nf pages . ee 
» tad, Suite. Their aim is to familiarize young players with the 
. Voic Published in 2 parts, each 2s. net. Complete, 3s. 6d. net. modern idiom, so that they will be able to pass on to more 


complex works in due course. 





o- | 
R LONDON : ‘ enipmcireeieammibans ce hacia 
ENOCH & SONS, | ELKIN & CO., LTD.., 
58, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. I. | § & 10, Beak STREET, REGENT STREET, 
Telegrams: Enocouse, Lonpon. Telephone: GERRARD, 5595. | Lonpon, W.1. 


| 
| 
| 





s100 SINGING, 450 PIANO, : 
Free R rconding Souvenir 3, 50 Prizes, and Medals m | Can now play Octaves for an 
Mr. CLIFTON COOKE'S OPERA COMPETITIONS, . 
oth and 13th Novema hour on end without my arms 


ldjudicaters: 


» O31, Singing—Miss Katie Tuomas, F.R.A.M. hi hes 
‘aching. 
qo 


Piano— Miss Joy Smitru, A.R.C.M 


ottist Prospectus from Secretary, 26m Guilford Street, W.C.1 
1383 : 7IcerT : TE > : . So writes one of my pupils who has worked through 
( RGANIST WANTED, for Congregational : 
Ir Church. Honorarium of £20. Apply by letter, Secretary, the Octave Lesson of my Advanced Course of Piano 
25, Rothschild Street, West Norwood, S 7 , : 
ea . : . Playing. 














For ee ; . 
t — _ : hink whi S wou an to you! I set mys 
I YRIC AUTHOR is prepared to submit several rhink what this would mean to you! I set myself 
— original MSS. without obligation Write, “ Lyricus,"’ c/o to overcome the drudgery of Piano Playing and I 
Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1 tile ape tiste . 
know I have succeeded. Another pupil—an organist 
2 KK. ( -FFER—Some 1,000 First-Class New PIAN( IS | writes: **I have got a wonderful command over 
for prompt shipment. Lowest prices. Otto Mohr, Export, | Arm Balance and Relaxation,” and a letter from 
Hamburg 3¢ | 
BR. en - . —| silicide: aA - mers 
MR. ERNEST A. FLAMBE (Bass). yet another says, ** I have found a vast improvement 
‘ Concerts. Oratorios, Receptions, &c | in Tone and Ease.” Do you wish to improve your 
ntata * Judas Maccabezeus,"’ ** Messiah,"’ ** Elijah,"’ &c | ees . . " . . 
67, Ashbourne Avenue, Mitcham. Surrey Technique — Fingering —Phrasing— Rhythm—Inter- 
—_— pretation — Memorising — Sight reading? Each of 
i b z 
. TCO ~ _ : 
_ ] heee subjects is de i 7” 00 Comsnn 
AN THE MUSICAL TIMES these subjects is dealt with fully in the Gillett Course 
iad | and twenty years of actual teaching experience, both 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS :— Oral and by Correspondence, lies behind my training. 
4 s. d. A postcard will bring you full particulars of the 
Two Lines 030 | : r 
Three Lines... “ me ~ nee o 3 4 } system. 
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OCTAVO 


SELECTED 


S A.T.B, 


* Alexander (Humorous) 
Autumn 

*Beacon, The 

* Beyond 


Boy, The 


Cryes of London, The R. Deering 6d. *Rolling down to Rio 
Orlando Gibbons 6d "Soldier, rest - 0 
pe ” ove T. Weelkes 4d $*Song of the grey seas (accompanied) 
*Deil's awa’ wi' the exciseman, The ... E. T. Sweeting 3d. *Song of the thrush, The (accompanied) 


*Echo Song 
*Frog, The (arranged) 

From the lone Shieling 
Gather ye rosebuds 

Here a pretty baby lies 

* How happy the lover 
Hunting Song . 

*1 love my love in the morning 
Islet, The 

*John Peel 


*Lass with the delicate air (arrang 


Longing 
* Love is a sickness 
Love the Harlequin 


Love wakes and weeps 








d) Michael Arne 14d 


NOVELLO'S 
EDITION OF 


LISTS OF RECENT 





MIXED VOICES 


*Lullaby, A - in “ 
* March of the Cameron men, The 
My dear mistress has a heart 


A. H. Brewer 14d 

G. Tootell thd 
Adam Carse 3d. 

C. Lee Williams 14d. 
A. H. Brewer 3d 


*O can ye sew cushions 


Sweet Day, so cool 
Sweet Western Wind 
Tell me where is fancy bred 
Tewkesbury Road ows 
*There is a lady sweet and kind... 
Three Sleeps 
Tide rises, The 
Water Party, A 
*Weep you no more 
$* What shall we dance 
Where shall the lover rest 
Wi' a hundred pipers ‘ 
*World is too much with us, The 
Youthful, charming Chloe 


Oliver King 14d. 

Ernest Newton 4d. 
Malcolm Maclean 3d 
John Pointer 3d 

J. A. Sowerbutts 14d. 

John E. West 14d 

John Gerrard Williams 3d 
Bernard Johnson 14d. 

Percy E. Fletcher 14d 

arr. by John E. West) 3d 


Haydn Keeton 2d 
A. W. Marchant 14d 
H. W. Wareing 3d 
B. Luard-Selby 14d. 


PART-SONGS 


PUBLICATIONS 


unaccompanied or accompaniment ad /74. where not otherwise indicated.) 


C. Lee Williams 14d 
Granville Bantock 3d 
John E. West 2d 


. (arranged by Granville Bantock) 3d 
*Oh ! the noble Duke of York (arranged by N. F. Byng-Johnson) 14d 


Edward German 4d 
... David Stephen 3d 
Percy E. Fletcher 6d 
R. Walthew 4d 

.. David Stephen 2d 
John E. West 14d 
John Pointer 14d 

E. T. Sweeting 3d 
Harold E. Darke 14d 
John Gerrard Williams 1/d 
Adam Carse 14x 

C. H. Lloyd 3d 

Arthur Somervell 3d 

F. H. Cowen 4d 

. . E. C. Bairstow 4d 
arr. by John E. West) 3d 
Granville Bantock 3d 

W. McNaught 3d 


, Brahms 14d 
) C.H.H. Parry 4d 

Brahms 2d 
Schumann 3d 


*Oh! the noble Duke of York (arranged) N. F. Byng-Johnson 3d 


.C. H. H. Parry 3d 
Granville Bantock 4d 

A. H. Brewer 3d 
Laurent de Rillé 4d 
Percy E. Fletcher 4d 

H. Elliot Button 3d 

. H. Balfour Gardiner 3d 
Edward German % 
Hatton 3d 

A. Somervell 3d 
Schumann 3d 


rous) (a.T.6.6.)...C.H. H. Parry 3d 


A. H. Brewer 3d 
Brahms 2d 

Julius Harrison 4d 
ow ..F. Hegar €d 
C. Lee Williams 3d 


Reginald Somerville 3d. 
The (arr. by R. Vaughan Williams) Folk-Song 2d 


. 
MALE VOICES 
T.T.B.B. unaccompanied or accompaniment ad //+. where not otherwise indicated.) 

*Alexander (Humorous) (1 ra.) T.8.B.) A. H. Brewer 2d *Lullaby (Op. 49, No. 4) 
$Bacchanalian Ch J. W. Elliott 4d *Mad Dog, The (Humorous) (4.1.8 
* Ballade Granville Bantock 4d * Marching (Op. 41, No. 4) (Humorous) 
*Boy, The (Humorous ra.) T.7.B, A. H. Brewer 34 *Night March, The (Op. 62, No. 1) 
*Cargoes H. Balfour Gardiner d 
Cr ng the Bar r. F. Dunhill 2d Orpheus (Humorous) (a.T.8.B.) 

Dirge of Kisses, A Percy E. Fletcher d *Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 
*Duncan Gray r.t A.M. Richardson 3d Queen of my heart, The 

Early one morning (arr. by T. I mnhill)(a v.1 Folk-Song 2d *Riders of the night, The 

Echoe T. F. Dunhill 2d *Sailor's Return, The 
*Festival S Granville Bantock 4d Sally in our Alley (a. (or T.) 7.8.8 
i fath five r. F. Dunhill 3d Sir Eglamore (arranged 

slories of r Blood and State, t Granville Bantock 3d *Sleeping ° 

He that hath a pleasant face (arranged) Hatton 1 Softly fall the shades of evening (arranged 
Hyun Harmony Laurent de Rillé 4d *Soldier, rest... 

es (a Tt 4. H. Brewer d *Song of Freedom (Op. 62, No 

*I would I were the W-WOTl Harold Rhodes 3d That very wise man (Hum 
*Laird o' Cockpen Granville Bantock 4d There was an old man (Humorous 
Lament, A arr. by H. Elliot Button) 2d *United are we (Op. 41, No 
*Land of the leal, The (art H lliot Button Scotch Air 2d Viking Song 

La f Richmond H The (a T.B.1 \. H. Brewer d *Walpurga (Op. 3 

I he I . nd (arranged Brinley Richards 4d Ware, Wire 
*| e Sandman, The arr. by John E. West d Who rides for the King 
*! I wer, The (O N Schumann 1 Winter is gone, 
*Lucifer i arlight par Granville Bantock 6d 


LONDON : 





§ Orchestral Accompaniment 


Also published in Tonic Sol-fa 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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NOVELLO’S CHORAL MUSIC 


A SELECTED 


LIST. 





FREDERIC AUSTIN 
SONGS IN A FARMHOUSE 


A cycle of traditional songs, s.a.T.8. Soli and Chorus, 
with accompaniment for pianoforte or orchestra. 18 mins. 


Price One Shilling. 


GRANVILLE BANTOCK 
A PAGEANT OF HUMAN LIFE 


15 mins, 





Chorus only, unaccompanied. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


J. BRAHMS 
SONGS OF LOVE (LIEBESLIEDER) 


s.A.T.B. Soli or Chorus with accompaniment for 
pianoforte duet. 20 mins. 


Complete vocal score, Four Shillings. 
Vocal parts only, One Shilling. 





EDWARD ELGAR 


THE MUSIC MAKERS 


Contralto Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 35 mins. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


EDWARD ELGAR 


THE SPIRIT OF ENGLAND 
S. or T. Solo, Choris and Orchestra. 30 mins, 
rice Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling and Sixpence. 


EDWARD ELGAR 
THE BLACK KNIGHT 
Chorus and Orchestra. 40 mins. 
Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


BALFOUR GARDINER 
‘NEWS FROM WHYDAH 


Chorus and Orchestra. 


Price Eightpence. 


Tonic Sol-fa, Threepence. 


HAMILTON HARTY 


THE MYSTIC TRUMPETER 


Bar. Solo, Chorus and Orchestra. 35 mins, 


Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 





GUSTAV HOLST 
KING ESTMERE 
Chorus and Orchestra. 25 mins. 


Vrice Two Shillings. 





E. C. MACMILLAN 
ENGLAND 
S. and Bar. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 40 mins. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY 
THE PIED PIPER 
T. and B. Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 30 mins, 
Price Two Shillings. 
Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling. 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY 
THE CHIVALRY OF THE SEA 


Chorus and Orchestra. 16 mins. 


Price One Shilling. 
Tonic Sol-fa, Ninepence. 





RICHARD WAGNER 
PARSIFAL 
Prelude and Selection from Act I. 
T. Bar. B. (B.) Soliad /*4., Chorus and Orchestra. I hr. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


RICHARD WAGNER 
SCENES FROM TANNHAUSER 


Soli, Chorus and Orchestra. 1 hr. 45 mins. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


R. T. WOODMAN 


FALMOUTH 


Accompaniment ad /7/, 5 mins. 


Chorus only. 


Price One Shilling. 


* Orchestral material for reduced orchestra may be hired from the publishers. 
See also page 642 for list of Operas adapted for concert performance with reduced orchestra. 


LONDON : 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLO'’S EDITIONS 


OF THE 


FAVOURITE OPERAS 


CONCERT USE. 


1. FAUST. 


Price Is. Tonic Sol-fa, 9d 
IL TROVATORE. 
Price Is. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, Is. 


rANNHAUSER. 
Price ts, 6d, 


MARITANA. 


Price Is. 6d 

rHE BOHEMIAN GIRL. 
Price Is, 6d, 

rHE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 
Price Is. 6d, 

MARTHA. 
Price 1 o 

I luced zt may be obtained fr 
Publis 
Lond Nove ND ( PAN Limited 


T. MEE PATTISON’S POPULAR CANTATA 


THE ANCIENT MARINER 





30th 1,000 
\ 1 Seor Choruses only, | 
hi 
London: N anes anp Company, Limited 
REFLECTIONS 
FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
(AFTER VERSES FROM LONGFELLOW) 

- 

FLETCHER. 


Price Two Shillings 


PERCY E. 


London: N 


VELLO and Company, Limited 


SONGS 


JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 


“LOVE OUTWITTED” 
Phantasy Duet for Voice and Pianoforte. 
Price Two Shillings 
“MARCH MORNING ” 
For High and Low Voice. 


Price Two Shillings each. 


Two Sonacs 
“ ABSENCE” ano “SERENADE” 
For High, Medium, or Low Voice. 


Price Two Shillings each 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





TWO PASTORALS 
COME YOU, MARY. 
WOULD SHEPHERD PIPES 
Tue Worps By 
NORMAN GALE. 
Tue Music sy 
BRISTOW FARRAR 
Op. 21, Nos. 2 and 3) 
TWO KEYS. 


WHO FORSAKE? 


ERNEST 


Price Two SHILLINGS EACH. 


London: NoveLto anp Company, Limited. 





FOUR 
SHAKESPEARE 


tr. Hark! Hark! THE Lark. 


SONGS 


2. Who ts Sytvia. 

3. Take, O TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY 

4 ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE. 
COMPOSED BY 


REGINALD STEGGALL. 


Op. 28. 
Price, Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE 


London: NovEtLto anp Company, LimIreD. 








Just PUBLISHED. 


VALSE IMPROMPTU 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 


Price Two SHILLines 


London: Novetto anp Company, Liirep. 


PROGRESSIVE STUDIES 
FOR THE VOICE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
BY 


GEORGE HENSCHEL. 
IN TWO PARTS 


Ss d. 
Part !t. High Voice ... 2 6 
; Medium Voice 2 6 
0 Low Voice ... 2 6 
Part 2. High Voice ... 2 6 
Medium Voice 2 6 
Low Voice ... 2 6 

Lonxpon : NOVELLO anp Company, LiMiTED. 
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_ EVENTIDE 


FOR STRINGS, HARP, AND ORGAN 











FROM 
SUITE IN D MINOR 
te. 
COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE J. BENNETT. 
Ss. d 
I L SCORE 2 ¢ 
Srrei PARTS 2 3 
HARE » 6 
( AN oO 6 
ANOFORTE SOLO 1 6 
an SOLO 1 
London: NoveELLo anp Company, Limited 
ADORAMUS TE 
a PRELUDE FOR ORCHESTRA 
HUGH BLAIR. 
AKE? a 
Ful Scort 5 0 
SrrinG ParRTs 2 6 
Vinp ParTs , 6 3 
D (Arrangement for String, Brass, Timpani, 
and Organ) . = 2 
Arrangement for Organ Solo : _ ° 1 ¢ 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
ae NEW COMPOSITIONS 
o~ FOR THE 
S ‘ ‘ 
ORGAN 
ALFRED HOLLINS. 
bs) d 
EVENING REs1 1 6 
ScHERZO . A 1 6 
MorninG SONG : 1 ¢ 
MINUET 1 6 
Epi rHALAMIUM ‘ ™ 1 6 
London aninhaiie mses any, Limited. 
— THREE 
CHORALE PRELUDES 
FOR THE ORGAN. 
1. ST. PETER. 
2. DARWELL’s 148TH. 
3. THEME BY TALLIs. 
COMPOSED BY 
HAROLD E. DARKE 
(Op. 20). 
Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 








SOLEMN MELODY 


COMPOSED BY 


H. WALFORD DAVIES 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 


7 i Ss d. 
Fut Score - _ se - . coe . 3 0 
StrtnG Parts ; on A os - = “ Ea 
Winp Parts wn , w ™ , 3 9 
STRINGS AND ORGAN 
Score ee eee eee vee coe ° . oe 20 
StrRinG Parts one ~ : y= 
ORGAN ons - ese oo oe ° o 6 
PIANOFORTE SOLO... 1 6 
ORGAN SOLO oes 1 6 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTI 1 6 
VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 1 6 


London: Nove.to anp Company, Limited 
VALSE LYRIQUE 
(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 
ARRANGED FOR 


PIANOFORTE SOLO 
FROM THE SONG. 





COMPOSED BY 


PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price One SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


GOODWIN & TABB, 


PERCY STREET, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


JOSEF HOLBRGOKE’S NEW WORKS. 








s. a. 
| PICKWICK" STRING QUARTET , . 6 o 
STRING QUARTET, No. 5(SONGS AND DANCES)~—Score 6 o 
“NOCTURNI Organ : ‘ 1 6 
“ EILEAN SHONA Organ 2 1 6 
“DYLAN Organ ' o 
FOUR MEZZOTINTS—Violin and pianoforte, or clarinet and 
pianotorte oe . oe es 
SUITE MODERNE ~ Pianoforte : : ich 2 0 
1. Scherzo; 2. Valse; 3. Nocturne; 4. Bacchanal 
VALENTINE -Pianoforte _ , 20 
TWO DRAMATIC SONGS ... . 3 Oo 
“ANNABEL LEI Ballad ... ‘ » < 
NODENS' SONG . 2 Oo 
“THE SHIRKER Part-song . o 4 
* PIERROT "'—Operetta > 6 
) ITING oY ie “a > rASTY WORK 
PRINTING SPECIALIST 
TO THE = 
MUSICAL PROFESSION. | LETTER HEADS. 


Price— LOW BOOKLETS 


(uALITY—HIGH. 


CIRCULARS 


Write for Estimates and particulars 
FREDK T. 
9, MOORVILLE GROVE, 


LEAFLETS. 
MORAT, % 


LEEDS PRICE LISTS. 
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NOVELLO’S — 
MUSIC FOR VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


A SELECTED LIST. 








SONATAS AND SUITES. 
EDWARD ELGAR ARTHUR HINTON 
SONATA SUITE 
Price Six Shillings net. Price Five Shillings net. 
ERNEST FARRAR A. C. MACKENZIE 
CELTIC SUITE PIBROCH SUITE 


Price Three Shillings net. Price Six Shillings net. 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 
agi Prag tadspeng SUITE PITTORESQUE 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence each net. Price Six Shillings net. 


SHORT PIECES. 











JOHN IRELAND TOHN E. WEST 
BAGATELLE IN THE SPRING 
l’rice Two Shillings net. Price Two Shillings net. 

IOSEF HOLBROOKE ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Jun. 

SOUVENIR DE PRINTEMPS SOUVENIR 
Price Two Shillings net. Price Two Shillings net. 

H. WALFORD DAVIES A. DUTEUIL D’OZANNE 
SOLEMN MELODY AIR A DANSER 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. Price Two Shillings net. 

A. C. MACKENZIE EDWARD ELGAR 
BENEDICTUS SERENADE 
From Six Pieces, Op. 37. From the Wand of Youth Suite, No. 1. 

Price Two Shillings net. Price Two Shillings net. 

J. B. McEWEN EDWARD ELGAR 
SIX HIGHLAND DANCES CHANSON DE MATI 
Price Two Shillings each net. Price Two Shillings net. . 

W. McNAUGHT EDWARD ELGAR 

BARCAROLLE CHANSON DE NUIT 

rice Two Shillings net. Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 

H. WALDO WARNER EDWARD ELGAR 

SCHERZO PASTOU RELLE 
Price Two Shillings net. Price Two Shillings net. 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep. 
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NOVELLOS - 


POPULAkK PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 





HUBERT BATH 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE 


Price Two Shillings. 


ERNEST NEWTON 


WOODLAND DANCES 


Price Two Shillings. 





FRANCESCO BERGER 


EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES | 


Price. One Shilling and Sixpence. 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 


Price Two Shillings. 


HUBERT G. OKE : 
THREE PIECES 
Price Two Shillings. 


SCHUMANN 
PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 
Part I., Price 1s.; Part II., Price 1s. 6d. 





ARNOLD KRUG 
TEN LITTLE PIECES 
Op. 109, 


In two Books. Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 





ARNOLD KRUG 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND 


In two Books. Price Two Shillings each. 





TH. KULLAK 


TWENTY-FOUR PIECES 
Op. 62 AND S81, 


In four Books. Price One Shilling each. 


MAX MAYER 


BAGATELLES 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 


MENDELSSOHN 


SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES 


Price One Shilling. 


S¢ -HUMANN 
THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 


(Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
Price One Shilling. 
CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Two Shillings. 


CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
OUR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


E. A. SYDENHAM 
SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 


Price Two Shillings. 





TSCHAIKOWSKY 
CHRISTMAS ALBUM 


In three Books, Price One Shilling each. 


FRANCESCO BERGER 
FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTEb. 
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** Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise | T 
the Church Service.''—Musical Standard, June 6th, 1891. €: O N C E RTO 
“ Good, effective, easy, and dignified.""—A/usical Times, April1, 1891 
“ Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of . 
choirs and congregations.'' ‘Deserve extensive recognition and use."’ In E MINOR 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c., &c. 





FOR 


POPULAR CHU RCH MUSIC VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA. i ie 


J. H. MAUNDER. | rong iT 


EDWARD ELGAR. 








Peon pes 


HARVEST ANTHEMS Staff_ Tonic 

















Notation. Sol-fa (Op. 85) 
Sing to the Lord of Harvest os -_ ann wus 3d 2d D. 55’. 
While the earth remaineth on san a ue 3d 2d | ARRANGEMENT FOR 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord . jae ose 3d 2d. | Tew! 
SERVICES , - _ Tew 
: : SERVICES , VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE 
Service In G oe eve cos on : an 1/6 Is 
) . 2 — - _ 
Os, eapunntety P P Price Six SHILLINGS. THI 
Te Detm ... - a sins ‘ wae 3d 2d p 
3ene 2 ia Oper: ale - oi 2d 2d in 
Benedicite, omnia Opera . , Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire only. 
Benedictus ows exe “— — ost 2d 2d 
Jubilate “ am - one ow - 3d. 2d —_———_ 
Office forthe Holy Communion owe 8d 6d. London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
Pater Noster from the above ... si 2d 2d ; 
Amen ditto won -_ — 1d 1d | 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... - eos 3d 2d. | 
SERVICE IN CHANT Form (No. 1) ese ove coe 1s 8d. | ~ ~ , ’ ; 
Or, separately — | $. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S Prim 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie... ns oi 3 od. | Elen 
Office for the Holy Communion ous wat 6d 4d a =. a Low 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis on “ 3d 2d INCIDENTAL MUSIC Hig! 
Te Deum in B flat ... a -_ wan on ani 3d. 2d. “= Hig! 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in C (partly Unison)... 3 rad. | Hig! 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in D _... oe oe 3 2d. | STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S DRAMA 
ORGAN. Prin 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ... — - ean 2s _ T Elen 
| 4 J 
CHURCH CANTATA N ERO. Low 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 1/6 Is a Hig! 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited PRELUDE: s. d = 
— Pianoforte Solo... 2 
Tc . - > hh ¥ a Fy 7 | Violin and Pianoforte 2 
MUSIC FOR HARVEST | = Ste itrhreter 
. A bee ie | Wind Parts MS. 
AND OTHER SEASONS. 
BY PROCESSIONAL MARCH: 
EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantar. Pianoforte Solo ...  ... —— eae. TT 
String Parts... ooo ou ons ‘ wa ow. & G6 
ANTIIEMS. ae —_ , i : - 
BLESSED BE THOU—(Harvest) ~ «4a. | FIRST ENTR’ACTE (‘‘NeRo”) : 
" " ” Tonic Sou-ra . 2d Pianoforte Solo 2 6 
THINE, O LORD—~(SHort ANTHEM)... oe wee Violin and Pianoforte th lm OS wo @@ Mr 
O CLAP YOUR HANDS ..... ia ‘i a ’ wi 4d. Pianoforte Conductor - ie sap o m £3 
- = - Tonic SoL-Pa... , , wai 2d String Parts... ‘ eco 3 0 7 
I WAS GLAD-{Festivat)... 9. ws oo Wins Parts... 99 i 
- Tontc Sou-Fa " a - wn 2d nee elie ate “ = 
HARVEST OR FESTIVAL HYMN ) id SECOND ENTR’ACTE (‘* Popr-ea 
SING TO THE LORD "—WitH Worps } “™ ; Pianoforte Solo e 
snoueeeaneen 4 Violin and Pianoforte 2 
SERVICES. Pianoforte Conductor 20 stri 
— —_— String Parts ... eve 2 6 ; 
TE DEUM tx E—Fovr Voices ... ee ee ees 4d Wind Parts ... Ss at is re : ; a sur 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, 1~ E ‘ oe 4d. onl 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 1x E ows 4d "Trp 27", a a oe Tm seus 2) eng 
CANTATA AND DEUS. in E eupe =. ad. INTERMEZZO (‘Singing Girls’ Chorus ”’) : W 
—— Pianoforte Solo r 6 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited Violin and Pianoforte 20 
Pianoforte Conductor o 6 ; 
ee eee ee String Parts... 2 3 | 
POT-POURRI pecniwrete i ms 
: EASTERN DANCE: a 
A CYCLE OF FRAGMENTS Plencfecte Selo — 
FOR ee Pianoforte 290 
. i . Pianoforte Conductor to 
PIANOFORTE SOLO String Parts 2 6 
Wind Parts ... 6 3 
ON VERSES BY 
ISOBEL SCOTT BREMNER SUITE OF FOUR PIECES: st 
COMPOSED BY Pianoforte Solo . ese on os 4 0 
y rE , . String Parts... ox oe ove aoe - 8 o 
JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. Wind Parts (just published complete) 7% 6 
Price Turee SHILtincs Net 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
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THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 
PATRON: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, k.G. 
Tecreceams: “ Associa, Lonpon."’ CENTRAL OFFICE: 
TELEPHONE : MUSEUM 1710. ry & 15, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE EXAMINATION MUSIC for 1921 and subsequent years for School and Local Centre Examinations 
in Pianoforte and in Violin will be published by the Board and supplied from the Central Office as above. 
All orders and correspondence relating to these publications should be addressed to :— 
THE PUBLISHING MANAGER, The Associated Board of The R.A.M. and The R.¢ 
14 & 15, BEDFORD SQUARE, LonpoN, W.C.1 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR 1921. 


_ 


“SCHOOL” EXAMINATIONS, ane LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. _ 
PIANOFORTE, aa PIANOFORTE. ae 
Primary. Lists A, B, & C 2 ©) Intermediate. List A 2 0 
Fenian. Lt AB & 2 8) termediate. Li = 
Higher. List A > o| Intermediate. List C 2 0 
Higher. List B 2 o| Advanced. List A 2 0 
Higher. List C _ . 2 oO| Advanced. List B 2 0 
VIOLIN. Advanced. List C 2 0 
Primary. Lists AX B 3 0 
Elementary. Lists A & B 3 © VIOLIN. 
Lower.  ListsAXB 3 o| Intermediate. Lists AX B. 3 Oo 
Higher. Lists AX B 3 ©, Advanced. Lists AX B. 3 0 
JAMES S MU IR, Secretary. 





CATHEDRAL STRINGS 
SUMMIT STRINGS. . 


Retail Prices: “ Summit” from 3d.; ~ Cathedral” from 6d. 


Mr. OLLY OAKLEY says: “ They are really excellent.” 

the Both the ** Cathedral” and *‘ Summit” Brands are made 
in our own London factory ed skilled craftsmen. Particular 
attention is paid to ihe gauge of the strings, and the pack 
ing suits the quality—a dust-proof envelope for every string, 
and attractively designed boxes to hold one dozen. 

Prices range from 3d. for **‘ Summit” and from 6d. 
**Cathedral.” Every Music Dealer can get these fine 
strings for you. Don’t be put off with foreign brands of 
inferior quality and higher price. 

We make good our claims by offering a free sample 
string toevery reader of the ‘4/7. 7.” Send us your name 
and address on a postcard, and state the exact string 
required, This offer applies to banjo, mandoline, guitar, 


The following letter is from Mr. O_Ly OAKLEY, 
amous Banjoist :— 
52, Palmerston Road, East Sheen, S.W. 
** July 14th, 1920, 

“I tried the Ist, 2nd, and 5th wire, also the 4th silk 

strings yesterday, and they are really excellent. I feel 

sure I could not play on better, if as good, and I shall be 

only too pleased to use ‘ The Cathedral Strings ’ at all my 

engagements, and for making my ‘Gramophone’ records, 
With all good wishes, I am, yours sincerely, 


** (Signed) OLLY OAKLEY.” 


for 


Mr. Oakley is probably the best judge living of what a 
Banjo string should be. We do not ask for a finer tribute. or violin. 


STEEL AND COVERED STRINGS FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS OF ALL MUSIC DEALERS. 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE STRING. 


This offer of a Sample String —_ to Violin, Mandoline, and Banjo. State exact String required. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS : 


BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS, LTD. 


MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, LONDON, N. 4. 
Telegrams: “CELLO, FINSPARK, LONDON.” , Telephone: NORTH 2594. 
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NOVELLO'S SONGS. 





A. HERBERT BREWER— __ 
When all the world is young. 


In D (Compass, D to E) and F. 


Price 2s. 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR— 


Sweet evenings come and go, love. 
In F (Compass, D to E flat) and B flat. 


Price 2s. 
BROMLEY DERRY 
The Raiders. 


(A Song of the Norsemen. ) 


In G (Compass, D to E flat). 


Price 2s, 
LAXTON EYRE 
Life's Highway. 


In E flat (Compass, B flat to F). 


Price 2s, 
ERNEST FARRAR 
Brittany. 


In E flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), F, and G. 


Price Is, 6d, 
PERCY FLETCHER— 


Hark! Hark! my Soul. 


In C (Compass, A to C) and E flat. 


Price 2s. 


LONDON : 


EDWARD GERMAN— 
Charming Chloe. 
In D flat (Compass, D flat to E flat), E flat, and F, 
It was a Lover and his Lass. 
In G (Compass, D to E) and B fiat. 
Price 2s. each. 
W. McCNAUGHT 
The Piper. 
In D (Compass, D to D) E flat, and F, 
Price 2s, 
W. G. ROSS— 
A Daffodil Wedding. 


In C (Compass, C to F) and D. 


Price 2s. 
LEONARD J. WALKER— 
My Life is like a Garden. 


In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 


The Summertime of Love. 


In B flat (Compass, B flat to E flat), C, and D. 
Price 2s. each. 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE CHESTERIAN 


Edited by G. JEAN-AUBRY. 


A MUSICAL MAGAZINE OF 


Eight Numbers per annum. 


Second Year commencing September 15th, 1920. 


PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES. 


Subscription Five Shillings. 


Full Prospectus on application. 


Princtpal Contributors : 


ENGLAND—Granville 
J. Dent, Edwin 
H. Festing-J ones, 


Jantock, 
Eugene 
Henry, 


Goossens, 


Josef 


Evans, 
Leigh 


Eric Blom, Rutland Boughton, Gerald Cumberland, Edward 
Harvey 
Holbrooke, 


Dunton 
Legge, J. A. 


Grace L. 
Robin H. 


Green, Sydney Grew, 
Fuller-Maitland, 


George Moore, Rollo H. Myers, Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, Frank Rutter, Cyril Scott, Wm. Barclay Squire. 


FRANCE—Robert Brussel, Jean Cocteau, 
Fleury, Mlle. M. 
G. §. 
Florent Schmitt, Edouard Schneider. 

BELGIUM—Georges Systermans. 

HOLLAND—W. L. van Warmelo. 

INDIA—Kaikhusru Sorabji. 

ITALY—Alfredo Casella, 
Vincenzo ‘Tommasini. 


POLAND—lJan Shiwinsky. 


RUSSIA—Lazare Saminsky. 
SPAIN—Oscar Espla, Manuel de 


, Joaquin Turina. 


SWITZERLAND 


Mario Castelnuovo, Guido M. Gatti, G. 


Falla, J. Joachim Nin, 


René Chalupt, Paul Dukas, Louis Durey, Louis 


Godebska, Gabriel Grovlez, Pierre de Lanux, Roland Manuel, Edmond Pilon, 
Prod’homme, Henry Pruniéres, Maurice Ravel, Albert Roussel, Raoul de Roussy de Sales, 


Francesco Malipiero, 


Felipe Pedrell, Adolfo Salazar, 


Gustave Doret, Aloys Mooser. 


U.S.A.—Carl Engel, A. Walter Kramer, Frederick H. Martens. 


Letters f 


m London, Paris, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Holland, Poland, Scandinavia, &c. 


Published by |. & W. CHESTER, Ltd., 11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 1. 





London : Printed by Novetio anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. 1. 


Wednesday, September 1, 1920. 








